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A nation that survives half a century in the full possession 
of its liberties, is not a common spectacle in the eyes of his- 
tory. The example is a rare one. We fancy that we may 
claim for the United States the merit of such an exhibition. 
We have passed the designated period; and, thus far, we 
maintain the attitude, to all appearances, which we took at 
the close of that long struggle with the mother country, 
which tested equally our moral and physical strength. Not 
that we have been always virtuous; not that wrong has not 
been done; and not that we are, this day, any whit more 
secure than we were then, in our season of comparative in- 
_hocence and youth. We know that we are stronger in the 
eyes ef other nations, and in our own consciousness ; and 
we do not kuow that we are less virtuous. To him who 
possesses a decent knowledge of our history, we surely need 
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not say that party was quite as virulent and vicious in the 
days of Washington as in our own. There was just as 
much corruption in the high places, just as much grovelling 
baseness in the people, as we may complain of now. If 
there is any difference, making against our securities to day, 
it liesin the secret of our greater prosperity. All prosperity 
has in its core a certain germ of danger, the natural 
growth of the prosperity itself; and success generates a vi- 
cious confidence in our strength which is always unfriendly 
to our securities. Still we live—we flourish—we are appa- 
rently as secure as ever; and the very trials through which 
we have gone—threatening as at times they have been 
—have unquestionably strengthened our muscles for worse 
encounters than ever tried us in the past. We are bound to 
hope, therefore—to exult, perhaps—in our condition ; but it is 
the part of wisdom to do so with fear and trembling-—with 
moderation at least—and without once forgetting any of our 
precautions. Nations are mortal as well as men! 

The struggles of party began with our confederation. 
Washington himself, clarum et venerabile nomen, was not 
with the popular party, in sympathy or conviction. He had 
been brought up in the old English school, which, even in 
the Colonies, was usually conservative, and felt its way, al- 
ways, in effecting its progresses. His mind was not one which 
very eagerly grasped at any progress involving changes 
of society or institutions. It was a steadfast mind, but 
slow ; noble and eminent, but disposed to be stationary ; full 
of faith, but not ardent; aspiring, but always with due de- 
ference to the metes and bounds of power, as recognized 
by the laws of the land, the habits of society, the reserves 
and hesitances which distinguish a fastidious pride, and an 
always watchful conscientiousness. Fabian in his military 
policy, he was not less so as a civilian. Civilian, properly 
speaking, he was none; and his habitual mental caution was 
always adverse to the changes which were obtrusive in 
their aspects. How, indeed, he came to be a revolutionist, 
is one of the most curious problems in his career; since it 
is very certain that he indicated, of himself, none of the routes 
to revolution, and was by no means conspicuous among 
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those who prepared the way, and wrought upon the public 
_ mind, until it was ripe for the grand issue with the mother 
country. To say that he was ready and able to serve this 
revolutionary temper, in his own sphere, more efficiently than 
any other man could have done, whenever the people 
were prepared for the movement, is, in this respect, all that 
we may say with safety. The colonies, once separated from 
Great Britain, Washington waged no warfare against, Brit- 
ish institutions; and would perhaps have looked indifferently 
upon our adoption of them, as a separate community. He 
was not a reformer in affairs of government. le had read 
but little in the schools of ancient and modern philosophy— 
knew nothing of Rousseau, and was too much of an English- 
man, perhaps, to have been willing to take lessons in law or 
morals from any Frenchman. Under Washington, the Fed- 
eral party found protection and sympathy. With Hamilton, 
as a favourite adviser, it could not well be otherwise. 

John Adams, more speculative, more progressive, endowed 
with the spirit of the reformer, and versed in the questions 
of the schoolmen, in matters of government, held yet the same 
general tendencies with Washington. The differences be- 
tween them were rather those of temperament and society 
than of principle; and may be summed up, briefly, by saying 
that the one was a Southron, the other a Yankee; the one 
possessed strong vencration, the other precious little; both 
had large self-esteem, but, in the one case, it had been tem- 
pered by the amenities of a society which made forbearance 
a duty ; while all the lessons of the other taught moral hardi- 
hood, and the resolute assertion of self, without much re- 
gard to any other considerations. 

The issue was joined with these great leaders, by the Re- 
publicans, even before the first formation of the government. 
Jefferson, representing the latter, differed largely with them 
both. His moral was less scrupulous than either ; his geni- 
ous more excursive. His views of things had been less fet- 
_tered by place and routine. He had early imbibed notions of 
human perfectability, which, in all ages, have more or less 
cheered the dreamer of utopia, and which had been lately 
revived in colours of particular brightness by the French 
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philosophers. But Jefferson was himself no dreamer. He 
was a man of the world, though a theorist. He knew men 
no less than books. His faculty was never too much sub- 
limed for practice. He could assimilate his dream for 
daily use, and adapt it to human exigencies. In this lay 
his great secret. While thousands before Jefferson had 
thought of the same things, and entertained the same faith 
in what might be done for, and by, man, he was better able 
than all his predecessors, so to reconcile his ideal, with the 
real around him, as to render their assimilation possible. 
He was successful, and we have the result—Democracy! 
This was inevitable; and any result short of this, such as 
Hamilton and Adams might have predicated of their con- 
ception of a government framed like ours, would only prove 
that they had not pursued the subject to its definite conclu- 
sion, and knew less of men than of philosophy. <A country 
without privileged orders, without connection of church and 
state, without a monarch, hereditary or elective, without so- 
cial castes, already organized, could result in nothing less 
than a purely popular government. And such Jefferson felt 
that it must be, and his shaping hands were applied to no- 
thing less than this production. Not that we are at all sure 
of his definitions of democracy. He, himself, would never 
have contemplated that government of the people, either in 
confederacy or state, which should shake off the restraints 
of the constitution from the one, or deprive the other of the 
veto privilege ; or confound in the public mind the very dif- 
ferent ideas of a people having a natural right to choose 
their own rulers, and one in which all possessed equally the 
right to govern. 

But the Federalists did not yield the struggle easily. 
They made hard fight, and, under different designations, de- 
signed for popular effect, and thus tending indirectly to the 
maintenance of Jefferson’s argument, they have continued 
the fight to the present day ; and, with occasional successes, 
which they either knew not how to employ to their own ad- 
vantage, or with such radical difficulties of principle in their 
way, that success itself seemed to harbinger mortification, 
and the very possession of power became an edged tool in 
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their hands, cutting their own sinews. We may state with 
safety that the last positive triumph of the Federalists as a 
party—achieved under circumstances of supposed discredit 
to some of their chief men—was when John Quincy Adams 
was elected President, by the vote of the House, over An- 
drew Jackson, in 1825. We doubt if even this may be held 
as a triumph of party, though it put the party temporarily 
in possession of the government. That party cannot well 
be said to triumph, when it attains power in opposition to 
the popular vote, and when the distinct award of a great ma- 
jority has decided equally against their principles and their 
men. And this had been the case in this instance. At all 
events, it needed but another trial to render the question 
against them. They went down, in the next struggle be- 
tween Jackson and Adams; and their fall, even then, might be 
considered final, if we regard the question of relative strength 
only according to the evident relative popularity of the prin- 
ciples of the two parties. We certainly have the right to 
do so, since the temporary success of a party is:‘sometimes 
due to casualties—to a diseased state of the moral atmos- 
phere—to causes, in other words, which totally exclude from 
the public mind, for the time, any consideration of principle. 
Certainly, the Federal party was less honourably secure of 
triumph, under their doctrines, when Adams succeeded over 
Jackson by the vote in the House, than subsequently, when 
the latter issued his famous proclamation against South-Car- 
olina. Here were cases where the two parties seemed to 
change positions—or, rather, where the Democratic took its 
blackest leaf out of the book of Federalism; and by this 
one act, did more towards restoring to the latter its ascen- 
dency and strength than was likely to be the case by any 
action of itsown. The strong government was the substan- 
tial feature in the doctrines of that party, and the proclama- 
tion of Jackson fully met their desires in this respect; and 
as it was adopted in action by the Democrats, maintained 
. by the party, and left unrebuked by the people, the triumph 
certainly enured to Federal principles, and was so much 
gained against republicanism. On this point we shall say 
but a word or two passingly. 
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The securities—short of weapons—for the popular liber- 
ties in our country, are to be found only in the constitution 
of the United States, and in the recognition and maintenance 
of the rights of the States. According to our notion, the lat- 
ter first. The States constitute the only substantial barriers 
against centralism, and centralism is always the great dan- 
ger threatening confederated states. The confederacy has 
its birth in the States, and in the desire for their security. 
It has no other object ; and no blindness can be more fatal 
or extreme than that which confounds the agent with his 
principal, and finally substitutes the one for the other—a 
thing which frequently happens among men and States—as 
the overseer naturally usurps the soil of the absentee. It 
follows that the people connot too jealously or vigilantly 
watch the progress of those influences, which, whether de- 
signedly or not, inevitably go to change the character of in- 
stitutions. Overseers, having no other care, will naturally see 
that they themselves suffer no loss; and, too indulgently to suf- 
fer their management, invites to usurpation. Ifthe States are 
kept safe, the Federal Government is beyond all danger. It is 
an intangibility, approached by the foreign assailant. It can 
only be reached by piercing the States to the core. It is 
accordingly absurd to talk of its danger. . It suffers none; 
but we may, in our simplicity, be persuaded to weep over 
the sorrows and terrors of this widow, sitting desolate and 
tearful in her high places—another Jerusalem—while the 
crocodile prepares to devour the consoler. Such may be the 
relations of the parties, if we forget their true relations. 
They were thus forgotten when South-Carolina was offered 
up as a victim to Federalism. It was, accordingly, an evil 
hour for the best securities of the States, when President 
Jackson, inflamed by personal anger against Mr. Calhoun, 
committed himself—and by reason of his dominant will and 
vast popularity, his party—to the most aggressive exactions 
of Federalism—to the utterance of dogmas which went to 
the utter annihilation of the States—yielding the principal 
to the sway of the agent, and surrendering all the guar- 
anties of the constitution to the tender mercies of a blind, 
mad, headlong and totally irresponsible majority—federal- 
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ists, monarchists, consolidatives, terrorists, anarchists—black 

"spirits and white—all uniting, as in a common cause, for the 
overthrow of those barriers which republicanism had reared 
against federalism—the priest at the altar of the former, in 
his insane rages, becoming the creature, for the moment, of 
the very adversary whom he was chosen to denounce. 

But, this aside, it was under Jackson that the Democratic 
party attained its certain ascendency. ‘Then it was that the 
party organization worked on well-oiled hinges, and _ its 
mighty wheels rolled triumphantly over the prostrate carcass 
of Federalism. Up to this period the struggle had really 
been indecisive of result; but the mere will of Jackson—the 
firm grasp which he had upon the popular heart—holding it 
as it were in the palm of his hand, and master of all its puls- 
es—cletermined the contest. Up to this period the Federal- 
ists had made frequent and good fight. They had the most 
wealth. They had the best social position. ‘They possessed 
the best experience in affairs; they were the masters of po- 
litical intrigue as well as science, and their lordher carriage 
naturally depressed and overawed the simple vulgar. But, 
with the rise of Jackson, the prestige vanished. His com- 
bativeness resisted the shows of authority ; and it vanished, 
like one of the ghosts of Ossian—shaking black brows, and 
looking as frightful as it could in going, but doing no harm, 
and leaving only the usual sulphurous smell behind it. From 
the moment of his coming into the field, all the successes of 
the Federalists were delusive—-saving the one we have indi- 
cated—the mischiefs of which still hang about us, and the 
result rather of Democratic disorganization and misconduct, 
than of any evident vitality in the doctrines of their oppo- 
nents—any resuscitation of their strength, or increase of 
favour in the minds of the people. In effect, the decree of 
democracy having gone forth, as a fixed fact, not only for 
ours, but for most other countries, it follows, that the defeats 
of the Democrats can be temporary only, and the fruit of 

_their own wrong-headedness, failing virtue, or the treachery 
of their trusted leaders. 

If the ascendency which was maintained by the Demo- 
cratic party, during the two administrations of Jackson, is 
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yet held to have been inconclusive of the ascendency of its 
principles throughout the nation, what are we to say of the 
success of Mr. Van Buren?—a person of unquestionable abil- 
ities and great subtlety, but one who had never taken such 
rank in the public esteem, or so filled its imagination, as to 
give countenance to the idea that his election could be as- 
cribed in any degree to his individual influence and personal 
claims, independently of party. It has been said that he 
was forced into position by the controlling preference of Jack- 
son, and his authority with the party. To some degree this 
might have had its effect. But we doubt. The setting sun— 
nay, the sun already set—has no such sway usually ; and re- 
publicanism and democracy are notorious for short memo- 
ries in respect to past services. But, in truth, Van Buren, 
when Jackson retired, was one of the most eminent of the 
remaining statesmen who represented purely Democratic 
principles; safer than others as distinguished for ability, and 
believed to be sound on all pomts. He was elected as the 
exponent of the party principles. He was defeated when 
he ceased to be so. His defeat. in his candidacy for a second 
term, and the success of the Whigs under Harrison, is part- 
ly ascribable to the fact that the leaders of the Democratic 
party had proved unfaithful to its State Rights principles ; 
partly to the fact that new issues were to be made in re- 
spect to events of present exigency ; and new issues are al- 
ways stumbling blocks greatly dreaded by a party already 
in power. They dread all change which may by possibility 
disturb them in position—a fear which besets all the profes- 
sions, which universally oppose new truths as offensive to self- 
esteem, as threatening present securities, and which are in- 
variably forced upon them by the laity ; thus, in some degree, 
giving authority to the much denied maxim, “ Vox Populi, 
voz Dei.” Now, every party means progress, which is the 
better name for reform, or it means nothing; and com- 
munities can no more evade the laws of progress than 
they can hope to exist when petrified. A party and a people 
begin to perish when they cease to advance. There is a 
law of nature which requires perpetual motion as the secret 
of perpetual life. New issues must arise, constituting the 
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fresh necessities of party, and the party which fails to arise 
to the new issue, and refuses to adopt the necessity which is 
the natural result of its own progress, is already doomed. 
The work already done bears fruit, of which we must par- 
take, and which we must cultivate; and the decree seems 
to be that what appears naturally to grow out of the principle 
already established, is a legitimate birth, for which we must 
provide. The action which does not breed action, in turn, is 
adead thing. It is the proper wisdom of party to ascertain 
simply if the birth be legitimate, and to prepare for such 
births ; a necessity which seems again to require new men, 
and to get rid of the old. And here lies the offence ; com- 
pelling obstinate struggle, on the part of the incumbent, 
against a progress to which his own mind will not rise, and 
which threatens to supersede him in his position. But the 
law is not to be evaded; and the existence of a party de- 
pends simply upon the fact that it does not skulk from the 
new necessity, but continues to perform and to provide 
for novel results, in compliance with the principles which 
prompted its organization, and to which the new exigencies 
owe their birth. 

But to return from these generalizations, though we pass 
to others. In the defeat of Mr. Van Buren and the Demo- 
cratic party, by the Whigs under Harrison, the result was 
due, not only to the fact that the party had refused to enter 
upon its new duties, but that the old issues between the two 
had lost some portion of their former vitality. The people could 
not be warmed, in respect to questions and interests which 
they had successfully fought for, or against, and which were 
either comparatively safeand out of danger, or had been beaten 
to mummy by repeated blows. Of what use to hammer still 
upon the carcass of the Government Bank, when the leading 
Whigs had abandoned it as an obsoletism, and when its pu- 
trid remains stank in the public nostrils? Yet the old politi- 
cians kept up their blows upon the defunct, and resolutely 
refused to look at the new enemies which, in the meantime, 
were shaking their gory locks in their very faces. ‘The party 
might well refuse—though firm in its old hostility—to waste 
blows upon the quiescent victim. It was unfortunate that 
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too many of its chief men had become awkwardly involved 
in new embarrassments of relation, growing out of their 
very victory over the Federal Bank. The Pet Banks had 
their meshes in all regions, and were feeling their way to 
blunted consciences in sundry quarters. The divisions caused 
by the Pet Bank and Sub-Treasury Systems, had their evil 
influence in disturbing the party, and enfeebling its perform- 
ances; and the monetary distresses of the country, spring- 
ing from this fruitful source of mischief, had prepared the 
people for an impatient desire of change. 'This distress, occur- 
ring while the Democrats were in, power, suggested sufficient 
arguments against their power. It was easy, accordingly, 
to persuade the people that the evil arose from the exercise 
of this power. The next argument followed as a matter of 
course, that the Whigs possessed the only panacea. It is 
not difficult to persuade a people who suffer, that the fault is 
wholly with Government, and that they are innocent victims ; 
and, truth to speak, the action of Government did help to 
precipitate events which were inevitable in the end, and for 
which the people and the banks had chiefly to blame them- 
selves. But a virtuous people never does this, so long as 
there is any scapegoat which they can sacrifice ; and the Dem- 
ocratic party were compelled to pay the penalty for offences 
of which they were only in part guilty. Guilty they were, 
unquestionably ; but it was a concurrence of causes which 
led to their defeat; and something of their defeat, in fact, 
may be ascribed to their panic. Too many of them, in their 
terror, yielding to temporary pressure, abandoned their own 
standards. ‘The Whigs seized a fortunate moment; and, 
adopting a new and more reckless policy, classically entitled 
that of the “Log Cabin,” appealed to the lowest appetites 
of the destitute, the needy and debased; substituting flesh- 
pots for principles, and playing one of those games of doubt- 
ful virtue, which scarcely become a party strenuously insist- 
ing upon the possession of all the talents of the country, and 
more than all, the purity. It was, in respect to this course of 
action, that the Democrats put ona severer aspect of vir- 
tue than before, and adopted, among the articles of their 
profession, a resolution, which they still continue to employ, 
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by which the world is assured of the propriety of their con- 
duct, whatever may be said in respect to that of other peo- 
ple. 

“The American Democracy,” say they, “regard it as a 
distinctive feature of their political creed, which they are 
proud to maintain before the world, as the great moral ele- 
ment ina form of government springing from, and upheld 
by, the popular will, that they place their trust not in facti- 
tious symbols, nor in displays and appeals insulting to the 
judgment and subversive of the intellect of the people, but 
in a clear reliance upon the intelligence, the patriotism, and 
the discriminating justice of the American masses, &c.” 
But precious little did the Whigs care for the virtuous indig- 
nation of this sarcasm, once fully in possession of the flesh- 
pots. 

It is at all times difficult, in a country so wide and various 
as ours, to account for the occasional reverses of parties who 
are yet evidently in possession of the requisite strength for 
success, and in whose principles we recognize all the 
elements of permanence and progress. ‘The Democratic 
party, numerically the strongest--by its very name and poll- 
cy appealing to the vast swarms of foreign emigrants an- 
nually pouring into the country—was unquestionably thus en- 
dowed. But it is with parties as with armies; and Scrip- 
ture tells us that the race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong. The same venerable authority does not 
leave us in doubt why this is the case; and we have already 
indicated the failing virtues of Democracy, at the moment, 
as the true reason for defeat. This and other causes. We 
have mentioned some. It must not be forgotten, what we 
have said, touching the necessity of putting new men into 
the old places, filling old veins with new blood, if a party 
hopes to continue in progress, which is only another name 
for continuing in power. Now, the application of this re- 
mark must be made to Mr. Van Buren himself. The time 
had passed when any President could look forward to re- 
election, for the simple reason that the time had passed 
when extraordinary powers were required in the incumbent. 
Whatever it was that availed for the success of Van Buren 
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in the first instance, it availed him nolonger. He had survived 
his uses as a party man. He was no longer an exponent of 
party. He was wholly unprogressive. The State Rights 
men of the country, everywhere, fought coldly for, or warmly 
against him, when he was a second time the nominee. But 
the managers failed to see these things, and could they have 
succeeded, they would, a second time, have subjected the 
party to defeat by his re-nomination. Fortunately, the ques- 
tion of Texas annexation proved too strong for the mere 
partisans ; and when we reflect upon the monstrous selfish- 
ness, or blindness, which would have rejected a sister State, 
filled with people from our own loins, who threw themselves 
into our arms, and craved an alliance, we have need to be 
utterly astounded at the blindness, no less than selfishness, of 
that policy, which so mistakenly perilled its dearest objects 
by opposition to a measure which appealed to the instincts 
of the meanest citizen. But, holding himself secure of a 
majority of the Convention, Mr. Van Buren could well en- 
tertain the understanding with his great Whig opponent, 
that they were to be one in respect to the Texan question. 
He never dreamed of the operation of the two-thirds rule, 
in a body, of more than a moiety of which he felt himself in 
secure possession. He had bagged his birds in vain. 

The election of Mr. Polk concluded the existence of the 
Whig party. But of this they could not, however, then per- 
suade themselves. Of their weakness, they were yet suffi- 
ciently conscious, although not of its extent. This conscious- 
ness led them to the sacrifice of all the moral strength which 
they possessed by the rejection of their own ablest men and 
accustomed leaders. The very first contest with Mr. Van 
Buren, they had passed by Clay and Webster, to take up 
Wm. Henry Harrison, a man of ordinary parts even in his 
best days. Why? Itis at all times in proof of the con- 
scious weakness of a people when they reject their prophets. 
It is in proof of something more. It shows that they prefer 
the success of the party, in the acquisition of power, to the 
assertion of their principles. It is neither more nor less than 
this, since it is only with the great men of a people that 
their principles can be held secure. Inferiority, or imbecility 
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in power, is out of place; is in a false position; is not to be 
trusted, and will be moved capriciously by its own secret 
counsellors, for their own secret purposes. Whatever Har- 
rison’s merits may have been in other days, he hxd survived 
his capacities at the period when the Whigs required his 
help. And here we have a topic that demands a passing 
consideration. The election of a man to do the business of 
a great nation, when he is no longer able to do his own, is 
an absurdity which argues something exceedingly vicious in 
the act. No party can choose superannuated leaders with 
impunity. In this country we have been doing it time out 
of mind. We Jaugh at the English policy which receives a 
woman for sovereign, yet do worse—raise the imbecile to 
this position—people on the verge of the grave—toothless, 
headless, senseless—and for what reason? Because they 
stand not in the way of rivals, offend no ambitious self-es- 
teem, and are as putty in the shaping hands of the politician. 
The motive for the choice is our sufficient condemnation. It 
was, with us, one of the arguments in behalf of Mr. Van 
Buren, that he had not survived his manhood; that he had 
work in him still. A Democratic party, over all others, 
must require this capacity in its public men. The Whigs 
were fatally paid for resting their hopes upon old men—such 
as Harrison and Taylor;—and, which was worse, old men 
in a new capacity. The Democrats have made no such blun- 
ders. But we doubt if the Whigs have grown any wiser 
from their experience. Their policy shows them to be like 
the French noblesse, of the days of Louis XVI—a class 
of whom it was said that they forgot nothing, and learned 
nothing, which is equivalent to saying, that they knew little 
and did less. 

When the Whigs succeeded in. electing Harrison, they 
might have elected either Clay or Webster. The time was 
auspicious—a change of dynasty was unavoidable. In elect- 
ing Harrison they threw away their capital. He might help 
them to the acquisition of power, but he could not maintain 
them in it. They made a hero of him for the occasion, 
heroes, at that time, being the vogue; but he was not the 
person to suffer them to keep him a hero very long. His 
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vanity had grown into dotage; and his body was feeble as 
his mind, His nomination was unlucky for him in every 
way. His eléction killed him. The Whigs have his death 
at their door. But they could not rely entirely even upon 
the hero of Tippecanoe. They extended their antenne into 
other quarters, and, as if the more fully to convict them- 
selves of utter dereliction of principle, they chose for their 
Vice-Presidential nominee, an ultra State Rights man; one 
who had been from time immemorial hostile to all their fa- 
vourite prospects) Why? They were by this means to se- 
cure the matron State of Virginia, and to subsidize or 
absorb that portion of the State Rights party, whom Jack- 
son and Van Buren had driven, in a measure, from the ranks 
of the Democracy. Now, the discontents of the State Rights 
men, of whom John Tyler was one of the exponents, had 
made them hostile to certain Democratic favourites, but had 
not necessarily made them Whigs. But our sturdy Whigs 
did not care for this distinction. The Vice-Presidency, 
usually, was but an unsubstantial honour. It carried with 
it no power, and but little prestige, under the ordinary course 
of events. In giving the office toa Virginie State Rights 
man, they were offering but a sop to Cerberus. ‘They did 
not dream that, through this medium, they were only com- 
mending the poisoned chalice to their own lips. The Fates 
stood ready for their punishment, and, in the death of Harri- 
son, the moment the doors of the White House opened for 
his reception, the power for which they had bargained their 
principles, passed into the hands of one who had been al- 
ways their avowed opponent, and who punished them justly, 
by using his position with regard to his own principles, irre- 
spective of those of which they had shown themselves suffi- 
ciently inconsiderate by his election. We are among those 
who think that the Democratic and State Rights party have 
accorded but meagre justice to Mr. Tyler’s administration. 
He has received but scant acknowledgment at their hands; 
the consequence, probably, of the mistake which he certainly 
made in being content to receive power at the hands of the 
Whigs, his own, and the hereditary enemies of his asso- 
ciates. 
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This party endeavoured to atone for their abandonment of 
Clay, by returning to him when the contest came on which 
elected Mr. Polk. It was then too late. The condition of 
the country had undergone a change. The Democratic 
party, as well as the country, suffered no longer from panic. 
The golden opportunity for Federalism was lost, never, as 
we believe, to be recovered. The Whig predictions of dis- 
aster, from the changed policy of the administration, in re- 
spect to the Bank, had found no verification in public expe- 
rience. ‘The general interests were prosperous everywhere ; 
and the question of ‘Texan annexation, rising paramount 
over all others, proved as fatal to Clay as it did to Van Bu- 
ren;—a warning to parties and leaders equally, that it is ut- 
terly vain to oppose a vital interest, or to evade it, while 
vainly urging into importance such as no longer constitute 
the necessity either of party or the country. The election 
of Mr. Polk proved one of those decisive blows to Federal- 
ism, under which it was impossible to recover. It might 
struggle on. It might still cry aloud, when in the agonies 
of death, in the language of Mr. Webster. “J still live;” but 
the very utterance is conclusive of its approaching fate, per- 
haps in no way more certainly shown than in the fact, that, 
while ali the Democratic successes were full of the most 
positive proofs, in their results, of the progress of their princi- 
ples, those which were occasionally obtained by the Whigs, 
enured, in their benefits, wholly to their adversaries. ‘This is 
a fact worthy of consideration, as illustrative of the false 
issues by which the Democrats suffered temporary defeat, 
and of the adventitious causes by which the opposite party 
attained success. We have seen the last days of Federalism 
under the name of Whiggism, and, if it still lives, it must look 
out for another nom de guerre. We commend to it that of 
the “Mud Turtles.” It denotes tenderness and innocence, 
implies great persuasiveness of voice, great facility in diving, 
with acertain greenness which never sits amiss on youth 
and innocence. 

Of the administration of Mr. Polk, we have dwelt at suff- 
cient length in preceding issues of this periodical. Its bril- 
liancy, in certain respects, did not avail to realize for it the 
victory in the next campaign ; and this failure was due to 
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certain mistakes, as well of the party at large, as of some of 
its more erratic elements. But the success of the Whigs, in 
the election of General Taylor, was in appearance only, and 
makes, in no degree, against the assertion that Polk’s elec- 
tion, during the previous campaign, was to them a final and 
fatal defeat. In plain language, Taylor was not elected by 
the Whig party at all. Working alone, they could not have 
been successful. They were ina minority in at least twenty- 
five of the States, and he was, in fact, put in nomination by 
minority States. But for the unlooked-for aid of wings and 
sections of the Democratic party, Cass must have beaten 
him. That the Whigs again passed by Clay and Webster, 
to fasten upon a man who, we know, had been totally un- 
known in their ranks—a man wholly without reputation or 
experience—one avowing his total ignorance of politics—one 
hostile to some of their best men, and who, even as a Whig, 
professed his extreme moderation—is in proof of their anx- 
iety to procure success at every sacrifice of their real prefer- 
ence—a procedure tantamount to a sacrifice of principle, and 
which naturally contributed to work their defeat, even 
though success should attend their man. ‘Their aim was to 
use his personal and military popularity to bolster up their 
conscious weakness and deficiency. And this, too, without 
any dread of that military despotism of which they professed 
such holy horror whenever the Democrats had a military 
nominee. ‘Taylor was taken up everywhere, by Democrats, 
without regard to party lines of distinction. Let us ask, 
why? There are, certainly, reasons for this, the solution of 
which may serve us hereafter, in steering free of those. 
errors which have wrecked us occasionally in the past. How 
was it that, with the capital in hand, resulting from the 
really brilliant administration of Polk; with the success 
everywhere of the Democratic principles ; with the amelio- 
ration of the protective policy, and a decided step taken to- 
wards free trade; with the acquisition of almost boundless 
wealth of territory, full of mineral and metallic riches ; how 
was it that the power should certainly pass from our hands, 
though briefly, into those of our so often beaten opponents? 
The truth is, that our very successes contributed, in some 
degree, to this result. There is such a thing as an embar- 
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rasse des richesses, and a party may have its hands too full 
at once, of occupations, interests and employees. ‘The fluc- 
tuations of power flow necessarily from its possession, and 
division naturally follows from the fact that we have a great 
deal to divide. But, to be more specific. Large numbers of 
Democrats settled upon Taylor, governed by considerations 
which came in conflict with few or none of their principles. 
The very fact that so much had been won, lessened the im- 
portance of farther struggle in regard to subjects upon which 
the party felt itself secure, and left the field open for a new 
organization of forces. ‘The great issues specifically dividing 
the two great parties, were three in number. They were, 
comparatively speaking, at an end, orso nearly so, that they 
could no longer awaken the enthusiasm of either party for 
the struggle. ‘The result of previous tials of strength had 
shown the clear preponderance, on two of these subjects, at 
least, of the Democratic party; and in regard to these, as they 
were held to be thus disposed of, it was impossible to teach 
the rank and file the necessity of making a farther fuss in 
relation to them. Not that they had lost any of their real 
importance, could it be shown that they were still topics up- 
on which a victory might be lost or won; but the conviction 
was simply that this was no longer the case; while others, of 
paramount importance, were rising in their place, and claim- 
ing more importunately the recognition and efforts of the 
party. The Government Bank, for example, was an old 
story--a theme for song and not for sermon—no longer a 
monster to be feared, a“ chimera dire” of the past; harmless 
in the eyes of the present, and of interest to the curious only, 
as one of those uncouth creations which our sires worship- 
ped in their simplicity. The Whig politicians had themselves 
abandoned it as an obsoletism, and were compelled, in the 
general prosperity of the country, under the Democratic sys- 
tem, to admit that they had laboured under a delusion in re- 
spect to the necessity of such an institution. The Protective 
Tariff was defeated fairly ; and, though the Revenue Duties 
were still continued above the standard necessary for the 
proper expenses of the country, still, it was evident to all par- 
ties that the vitality of the protective principle was utterly 
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gone. ‘Time, alone, was necessary to effect the full reforms 
in this respect, which the most severe constructionist and the 
sternest republican could desire. The progress of opinion 
in regard to this particular, was greatly helped by the ope- 
ning of the grain culture of the Great West, to new and for- 
eign markets. In brief, on these two heads, a National Bank, 
anda Protective Tariff, the policy of the Democrats had fairly 
triumphed in public opinion throughout the country—its wis- 
dom was acknowledged, and its principles so well grounded 
in the popular conviction, that the insolent dictation of the 
friends of the so-called “ American system,” had sunk into 
an asinine sort of bray or whine, which only pained the ears 
or provoked the laughter of the politicians. ‘The “iron tears 
down the cheeks” of Plutonian Pennsylvanians, compelled 
no sympathy in the souls of the iron-willed Democracy. The 
two subjects no longer provoked conflict, and the Whigs 
covered up their precise objects of party, under vague decla- 
rations, in tolerable style, of patriotism, good morals, fine ta- 
lents, and other attractive virtues, too numerous to detail and 
quite too wonderful to believe. 

There remained one other grand interest, still a professed 
subject of division between the two parties, which was the 
syystem of Internal Improvements——another of those mea- 
sures of corruption by which one extensive section of the 
country was to be bought up, and made tributary to the 
peculiar wants and desires of another. This principle con- 
stituted an essential element of the soz disant American sys- 
tem ; and, against the recognition of this principle, the De- 
mocrats sturdily opposed themselves—in profession and de- 
claration at least. But, it is in respect to this very principle, 
that our virtue, as a party, has been indifferently easy. We 
have sworn horribly against the leek, but we have eaten. In 
other words, we lave made sacrifice of our principle on this 
point, whenever it has been found necessary to buy strength 
in the West, and whenever we could so disguise our proceed- 
ings as to save the reputation of virtue, though we surrendered 
the substance. We have not kept ourselves above tempta- 
tion; were not beyond price, and have tampered with our 
principles, not only to their loss, but to the peril of party itself. 
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Parties are no more infallible than men, and no more can they 
fall into lapses without incurring the usual penalties. Defeat 
and overthrow awaitall those, in the end, who in any way palter 
with their principles. In buying up, at such sacrifice, too, one 
section, we are almost certain to lose another, and that one 
which has held true alliance with us, and kept firm faith 
from the beginning. We lose more. We lose our moral 
strength; and, in imitation of the Whigs, we forfeit permanent 
power for the sake of the most wretched expedients. 

For all practical purposes, as regards the Internal In- 
provement system, both parties have shown themselves cor- 
rupt. When Taylor was run by the Whigs, Cass was the 
nominee of the Democrats—a man as strongly given to wild 
appropriations to this object as Taylor could possibly be ; 
and this in the face of our very resolutions, our articles of 
faith, re-adopted in the moment of his nomination. We 
cannot do these things and live. We cannot lie and hope to 
escape justice. Wemust abide by our creed, and sink or 
swim with it, or there is no help in us! 

Meanwhile, at the very moment when we were repeating, 
with stern intensity, our deadly anupathies to Government 
Banks, and American Systems, the question of Abolition 
was rearing its Gorgon crest, and taking an aspect of direst 
magnitude in the eyes of the country—a terror, threatening, 
like the rod-serpent of Aaron, to swallow up all the other 
serpents of faction. The public instincts naturally asked, 
why dwell on the half-killed measures of Whiggism, and 
turn an indifferent eye upon this new enemy? The reason 
was obvious. Party, no matter how grounded on principle 
at first, seeks, after a while, nothing so much as the perpetua- 
tion-of its own power; and, as we have said already, will 
steadily evade and dodge all new issues which threaten to 
disturb its securities. For as long as possible, it strove to 
avoid this subject; to escape meeting the true question by 
which the country was agitated and endangered—seeking to 
restrict the attention of partisans wholly to old issues upon 
which there could be little or no division in the ranks. In 
both parties the Free Soilers had position; and the vulgar 
and narrow policy of selfishness persuaded them rather to 
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“‘palter in a double sense” with the country, than to face 
a danger which promised to cause confusion in the ranks. 
The professional politicians everywhere—even in the South 
—were assiduous to treat the danger lightly ; to disparage 
the labours and strength of the abolitionists, and keep the 
matter from entering at all into the issues of the party. But, 
as we have said, this is an impossibility always, where the 
question is substantial, and where the issue is not artificially 
made for the simple purpose of public delusion. Abolition 
was no simulacrum, but a real danger. ‘The South felt its 
presence, even while some denied its existence. They re- 
quired that it should be confronted manfully by those profes- 
sing sympathy and friendship. What to us was a national 
corporation, when the nation was preparing to disfranchise 
us wholly? What did we care about security against a 
tariff system that robbed us of the profits of our agriculture, 
when a new enemy was at work to destroy the very pro- 
perty upon which all our agriculture was based! That the 
party should dwell with emphasis upon one set of dangers, 
yet treat with indifference or unconcern the one most preg- 
nant danger of all, was an indignity to the South, no less 
than an absurdity in itself. And this was another argument 
to the Southern Democrats in favour of Taylor’s election, 
spite of his ignorant Whiggism. Suspicious of Cass, be- 
cause of his antecedents, and in consequence of some of his 
late proceedings, and regarding Taylor as a Southron and a 
slaveholder to a large extent, could they hesitate between 
them ! Could they doubt the faith of the latter, in respect to 
an interest which involved his whole fortune, and in regard 
to the sympathies which he must naturally be supposed to 
feel, in common with a region of country in which he had 
been born, and a society, from the bosom of which he had 
drawn all his nurture? Supposing the Democrats of the 
South to be deeply concerned in respect to Tariff and Bank, 
and other subjects, what to them were all these, in compari- 
son with the security of that vital institution without which 
they were as nothing—in the sacrifice of which they were 
deprived not only of securities but of existence? And this 
was the danger. Abolition was most insolent and rampant 
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at this juncture. It controlled the Legislatures of most of 
the Northern States. It controlled, in some degree, the ac- 
tion of the Federal Government. It was everywhere the 
imminent danger which the South had to dread, most of all, 
and before all. These were the considerations that led a 
large portion of the Southern Democrats to lend themselves 
to the election of a Whig, who was a Southron, rather than 
to a Democrat, who was yet of doubtful complexion in re- 
spect to abolition. Besides, Vaylor’s Whiggerv was of a 
sort, as was insisted by his friends, to do no harm to any 
good citizen. He, himself, professed to know nothing of 
Whiggery, and we are certainly not disposed to doubt the 
perfect truth of his confession. ‘The misfortune was that he 
knew too little of anything except the field of battle, and, 
conscious of his ignorance, was unlucky in the choice of his 
counsellors. The Democrats who voted for him, undoubted- 
ly made a great mistake, but their delusion was natural. 
Who could suppose that one who could behave so well in 
battle, and after it, should prove so imbecile every where else ? 
But the evil was done, and might have been much worse! Had 
he lived, he would, undoubtedly, have precipitated a terrible 
struggle of sections, which the present strength and future 
wisdom of the Democrats may enable us wholly to escape. 
But, in the election of Taylor, the Whigs made the great mis- 
take of supposing that he had been elected by them. They had 
again rejected Clay and Webster, and these men died of bro- 
ken hopes and hearts! The Whigs had no sympathy with 
Taylor, but used him as they had done Harrison: and, hke 
Harrison, he perished even as the doors of the White House 
opened for his reception. ‘There is something fearfully sig- 
nificant in the fact in both cases. In what degree did the false 
position into which these men suffered themselves to be 
forced, operate to produce their death? What anxieties did 
it not engender? What feelings of humiliation must they 
not have endured when put in a situation where every step 
they took was in fear and trembling, taken in ignorance, like 
children in the dark, under the guidance of those whom half 
the time they suspect? Harrison and Taylor, both old sol- 
diers, accustomed to command—to give the word to all oth- 
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ers—to tread the earth firmly, fearlessly—with a lofty cour- 
age—with the pride and pomp and pageantry of an almost 
imperial authority —sure of themselves and of what they do;x— 
now sunk into vassalage, as it were, to their inferiors—trem- 
bling as they go—ignorant of their own actions—blind men, 
feeble, led, carried, driven, and with the hourly conscious- 
ness in their hearts, of a wretched impotence which they 
know that every eye must see! They have reached the em- 
inence, and are mocked from below. They are on the 
throne, but it has become a pillory. They have sought dis- 
tinction, and they feel shame and disgrace. The heights of 
power, which they should have won with the flight of the 
eagle, they have attained only by crawling like the snake. 
Old men, proud all their lives of position, thus feeling, thus 
conscious—how they must have suffered! Their secret ago- 
nies of soul who can conceive? ‘That they should die in the 
midst of their humiliations—that, thus humbled in secret, any 
thing could kill them—who can wonder! They took death 
in at every look abroad—at every look within—at every res- 
piration—at every utterance! The warrior, become a pup- 
pet in the hands of the selfish and the cunning, and used by 
such for their purposes only. has need to hide his shame in 
the grave as soon as he can! It is his only refuge from 
shame. For the first time in his life he is made to feel that 
he is a fraud and an imposture, and it is in due degree with 
his pride of character that he succumbs to the shame and 
reproach of his undeserved and ill-employed distinctions ! 
The Whigs gained no more by their successes under Tay- 
lor than they had done when they elected Harrison. Fill- 
more, a sensible, clear-headed lawyer, but an ordinary poli- 
tician, and without a single element of progress in his mental 
composition, was simply circumspect, rather slow, some- 
what timid, and incapable, either by a generous warmth of 
character, or by reason of talent, to do anything for his par- 
ty. It languished in his hands. For their principles, if any 
remained to them, they did nothing. Their measures were 
feeble, and they did not even seek to urge those, upon which, 
in former days, their creed had been built. Clay’s energy 
and soul no longer inspired their masses, or gave action to 
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the counsels of their leaders. Webster, a great man, was 
never morally strong in the eyes of his party. His legs 
were of clay, and everybody saw their nakedness. His 
mind, too, was evidently succumbing under his habits and 
disappointments. His public proceedings were marked by 
frequent indiscretions—in relation to Kossuth, to the question 
of the fisheries, and, still more astonishingly, in regard to 
his opinions on the Lobos Islands. For his reputation, as a 
great statesman, he did net dic a moment too soon. He had 
been a great rather than a wise man, and lacked in that 
first of all essentials for a leader of the people, a resolute will, 
having its support in a thorough conscientiousness, and an 
ingenuous and noble enthusiasm. With Calhoun and Clay, 
he has nevertheless left his footmarks on the country ; and it 
is with commissceration, and in no spirit of ill will, that we say, 
had he been truer to himself, he had been better able to serve 
his country—and possibly his party. 

Uniaught by these ill results of their own policy, and still 
eager for success at the sacrifice of their principles, the 
sinking party, catching at every straw that promised to 
sustain them above the water, continued the evil policy 
which had set aside their ablest men. Clay, dying, the great 
man who still remained to them—Daniel Webster—was the 
obvious representative upon whom they should have united 
their hopes of triumph. Better had they rallied around him; 
and even failure would have been found honourable—would 
nave been unattended by mortification, struggling in support 
of their natural leader, of whose genius they might be 
proud, and who most truly indicated the policy they urged 
and the high position which they claimed, in moral respects, 
in the eye of the country. Butit has always been the error 
of Federalism and Whiggism, that it too much despised the 
very people whose votes it desired to secure. It assumed 
that mere military renown would always do more with the 
populace than real ability and desert in civil life. In this the 
Whigs were deceived by the successes of Jackson, of Harri- 
son, and Taylor. They assumed, erroneously, in all these 
cases, that it was the charm of military glory alone that had 
won success, apart from all other considerations. They re- 
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jected all other considerations. Yet they had dwelt upon 
the dangers to the republic of this very sort of charm with 
the greatest unction. Military ambition and its despotisms 
had been the constant topic of their deprecatory declamation ; 
and they had depicted fire, panic and slaughter forever in its 
train. The text suggested by Mr. Clay, had been rung up- 
on with all possible variations, by all the oratorical under- 
strappers of party, whenever it happened that the miitary 
man was the Democratic nominee. But they blundered in 
this, as in all other points, when it was their cue to find the 
clues to the popular heart. Whatever the merits of their 
argument, they seem to have known very little about 
men. Humanity did not enter into their calculations when 
they undertook to form a system, or to conceive a policy. 
The fact upon which they somewhat built—their social po- 
sition—all the talents, and all the virtues, and all the wealth— 
naturally rendered them incapable of estimating the precise 
wants, sympathies and necessities of that large legion which 
is vulgarly called the people; the terms of their approach to 
whom were usually eanbodied in a most offensive complacen- 
cy. But, Jet us look a little into their mistakes with regard 
to the military men who have proved successful in their as- 
pirations to the Presidency. 

George Washington was a military man unquestionably ; 
but not such simply. His wisdom—and we use the word in 
no limited sense—was above his military renown, and had 
become a settled conviction in the national heart. He 
was, in fact, the national heart. His successes in civil 
respects were not due to his mere military achievements, 
but as these implied much more, and were coupled with 
much more, which rarely distinguishes mere military men. 
The great fact in his favour, sufficient for his successes, lay 
in the one, everywhere of general conviction, that, when 
we emerged from the Revolution, he was the superem- 
inent man, par excellence, throughout the nation—eminent 
for purity, good sense, and virtues of character, at once in- 
disputable, and honoured on all hands. Besides, parties had 
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that they appear in ours. Their morals were bad enough, 
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but art had not yet perfected vice to system. The country 
had not yet sate in judgment upon the general policy of the 
government. The States had not yet become seusible of 
dangers from the internal administration of affairs, while 
conscious only of perils and pressure from without; and a 
thousand interests, sectional and State, of commerce, trade, 
agricultures and manufactures, having their birth long after, 
were not present to take part in struggles which they now 
in great degree influence. The divisions of party were on 
general principles, wholly respecting forms of government, 
rather than the policy to be pursued under them, and some- 
what influenced by the operation of social castes, and the na- 
tural resistance which wealth and rank offered to the claims 
of the multitude. Washington was the great representative of 
the Revolution throughout, and was chosen for this reason— 
the choice implying no more than that he was the favourite of 
the great majority, whether this was due to his military or his 
civil virtues. Ilis position was sui generis. The mistake of 
the Whigs, in respect to Jackson, was quite as decisive. To 
assume that Jackson was simply a soldier, argues the strang- 
est ignorance of the endowments and performances of that 
most remarkable man—an ignorance that could only exist 
in a class that has always steadily ignored the performances 
of all those who spring to greatness from the ranks of the 
people. Their unwilling faith argued ignorance, and their 
refusal to believe accounts for a world of besottedness. 
But, while one party refused to see, another and a vastly 
larger, rejoiced to feel ; and in the popular heart, Jackson had 
been elected long before he got the popular vote. The in- 
stincts of the masses, once ascertained, naturally gave the 
clue to the sagacity of the politicians. It is scarcely needful, 
at this time of day to say, of Jackson, that he was a man, 
who, in all situations in which he found himself, military or 
civil, invariably proved himself a master of men. But the 
Federalists, from disparaging him as a matter of policy, as 
‘an opponent and rival, actually came, in due season, to be- 
lieve of him all that they had invented; and to deny those 
truths in his career, and character, which had their fullest tes- 
timonies in the popular conviction. They paid the penalty 
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of their blind unbelief. They refused to see avything but 
the brutal soldier; and if American fame depended upon 
their award, Old Hickory would have no place in the Apala- 
chian Walhalla. Fortunately, they can no more influence 
the glory in the future than the power in the present time, 
and we may safely leave the memory of Jackson, with that 
of Washington, to be justified by the historian. 

But, before going farther, we may stop for a moment to 
say in passing, that, among the essentials of a great soldier, 
the greater number are quite as requisite to the glory of a 
great civil magistrate—wanting in which, all the learning in 
the world must fail to render adequate, to his authority and 
success, his resources of education and intelligence. In both 
cases the greater duty is the proper management of men. 
They must be taught submission to authority, the compli- 
ance with prescribed duties, the restraints of law, the appli- 
cation of their power to a common result, and the recogni- 
tion of a common necessity. The exigencies of society, 
with some modifications, do not vary greatly from those of a 
well managed army. If anything, those of the latter are the 
most exigent only—-demanding a degree of vigilance and fore- 
thought, the necessity of which is not so apparent in the 
case of a well ordered community, established in security, 
and endangered by no external pressure. But the progress 
of the community requires the very same vigilance and 
forethought—not in the same degree, nor addressed to the 
same kind of evils and dangers, but not the less essential as 
the requisite for a proper government, and a just progress of 
society. Energy, therefore; a determined will; a strict 
observance of order; a capacity to grasp all the relations of 
state with those of other states; a coup d’eil which over- 
looks no interest or section, but takes in the most remote, 
and duly weighs its duties and its necessities; a stern impar- 
tiality, which suffers no favouritism ; a strict justice, which 
looks to the common welfare without regard to individual 
preferences ; these, which are all essential to the military 
leader, are, in addition to a general knowledge of civil and 
social polity, among the prime essentials of the great civil 
magistrate. Wanting in these first essentials, he will pos- 
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sess other requisites to little profit. Give him what talents you 
please, yet—as we know from thousands of familiar instan- 
ces—his government will be distinguished by caprice, by in- 
stability, and by constant conflicts with rivals of like stamp, 
who, without superior resources, will be yet capable of feel- 
ing his wants. He will rarely be found to consummate a 
policy, and will be as little able to leave the institutions of 
his country in even the same stability in which he found 
them. [t may be not amiss to indicate the remarkable ad- 
ministrative faculties of the three greatest military men of the 
last gencration—-Napoleon, Wellington and Jackson—as 
illustrative, in high degree, of what we insist upon, viz: that 
the truly great military man will be found as much at home 
in civil affairs as in the field of battle, and that the cndow- 
ments essential to both spheres have a great deal in com- 
mon—prompt clecision, knowledge of men, the coup d'eil in 
particular, great administrative energy, and the habit of di- 
rectly concentrating all their faculties upon the objects which 
they contemplate. 

Military men may obtain successes without these, if they 
have to deal with opponents like themselves. But of such we 
do not speak President Harrison was great in neither field. 
He might be quite respectable in a subordinate place in either; 
but, as a master spirit. to guide, direct, command, he was 
greatly lacking in his best days; and when made President, 
was good for nothing. His elevation only lowered the es- 
timate of his real merits in earlier periods. ‘That he was 
successful in obtaining the Presidential chair, was due to no 
enthusiasm inspired by his performances. ‘These were al- 
ways mediocre ; and when announced as the hero of Tippeca- 
noe, the great body of voters, for the first time, were taught 
that Tippecanoe was a field upon which fame should have 
reared a monument, and that Harrison wasa hero, for whom, 
most unaccountably, the world had quite forgot to assign a sta- 
tue! His election, as we have said already, was due to the 
- distressed condition of the country, and to one of those panics 
of the opposite party, the result perhaps of errors on the 
part of the Democrats—in the choice and employment of 
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incompetent men, who could not command the sympathies 
of the people;—an error of which the Whigs had so frequent- 
ly shown themselves guilty. 

Taylor was simply a soldier; as brave and shrewd a one, 
perhaps, as ever entered a field of battle. But he was a 
soldier merely ; with all a soldier’s faults; in particular, ob- 
stinate, and, like all obstinate people, the more easily mis- 
led by the cunning, as he set himself most obdurately against 
those who disdained all the arts of conciliation. Why he 
was successful, we have shown already. ‘lhe Democratic 
party had survived some of its uses; some of the old issues, 
once vital, between the parties, were dead, or in abeyance ; 
others had sprung into importance; had grown para- 
mount in fact; and these the Democrats were too slow to 
adopt. That leading Democrats should be unsound on the 
slavery question, was quite enough to make their supporters 
anxious to avoid this question; and though it was one abso- 
lutely shaking the country to its centre, swallowing up all 
others, yet they preserved a most ominous silence in respect 
to it, or, at most, answered evasively. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Democratic party itself naturally became 
an object of distrust in the South, where it otherwise held the 
most unquestionable ascendancy; and ‘Taylor, as a South- 
ron and a slaveholder, just then more conspicuous than all 
others, became naturally the person upon whom Southrons 
—Democrats not less than Whigs—turned their eyes with 
hope and confidence. Not as a successful general ; not as a 
wise and well informed politician—they knew him for no- 
thing of the kind—but as one who might be relied on as 
faithful to an interest which the South cherished as its very 
breath of life, and conceived to be threatened with the great- 
est danger. ‘That he should so greatly fail to satisfy its rea- 
sonable expectations, was against all the reasons that seemed 
to justify his adoption; and the disappointment to his Demo- 
cratic supporters was no less unexpected than mortifying; giv- 
ing them a wholesome warning against a choice not sanctioned 
by sufficient proofs of adequate endowment and training. 

But the effect of his election was in one respect beneficial. 
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It farther taught the Democratic party the necessity of 
frankness—of meeting boldly the true issues before the peo- 
ple. and of honestly grappling with the pressing questions of 
the day. They had been defeated, in nearly every instance, 
by the evasion of new questions—by the evasion of all ques- 
tions upon which they doubted whether their leaders, in dif- 
ferent sections, could be made to harmonize; and, in thus 
yielding to considerations, concerning persons wholly, they 
necessarily made sacrifice of their principles, and thus for- 
feited the right to success. ‘I'he lesson which teaches adher- 
ence to the Constitution in the first place, and to the repub- 
lican policy, as first set forth by Jefferson, as the true and 
only means for the security, as well of the party as the coun- 
try, has been enforced by repeated warnings of defeat. The 
Democratic triumphs have been steadily made whenever 
they have shown themselves most tenacivus of the party 
platform. Experience thus stands ready ever to give her 
sanction in behalf of principle, as opposed to shallow notions 
of expediency. 

But we are brought now to the present period. The Whig 
party have experienced their fatallest defeat. In the seeming 
possession of power—with the Federal Government in their 
hands—the Executive represented by a man of moderation, 
good sense and general intelligence, but with none of those 
brilliant qualities which inspire enthusiasm—they were yet 
powerless with the people. ‘To the calm spectator, the results 
of the late conflict might have been readily predicted. At the 
very moment when the Whigs are in possession of all the keys 
to the Federal Government, and all its offices, they could not 
shape its policy, and were in a gross minority in nearly 
all the States. This is one of those facts which would seem 
to be conclusive against any hopes of their success; and in 
this virtual antagonism of the States to the Federal Govern- 
ment, lies (par parenthese) one of the beauties of our system, 
by which sectional checks, not specifically known as such, 
are made to operate naturally against all centralizing tenden- 
cies on the part of a national administration. ‘Tacitly, they 
have this effect in the working; and a majority of States 
opposed to the Federal Executive, he is kept in awe by a 
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power which he cannot coerce, and may not so easily sub- 
sidize. The Whigs were in this position of feebleness, 
though apparently in possession of all the power. ‘They had 
power of a certain sort, undoubtedly, but it was not of the 
sort which could contribute to its own maintenance. Where- 
fore did they lack this power? Why were they inthe minority ¢ 
They had succeeded (so they claimed) in placing in the chair 
of state, their particular nominee ; but this had not strengthen- 
edthem asa party. Why! For reasons already given. Tay- 
lor was not exclusively their nominee; they had not built 
upon him as representing their principles: they had simply 
sought to subsidize his popularity without any regard to 
principles at all; and in thus doing, had forfeited all their 
moral strength before the people—all that strength which 
they would certainly have still possessed had they honestly 
and fearlessly based their struggles upon their creed, and up- 
on the generally recognized and truly superior exponents of 
that creed, who constituted the body of their priesthood. 
When the time came to choose Villmore’s successor, they 
blundered as before. Webster was the only man upon whom 
they could make honest fight. At their hands, if they had 
it in their power to bestow, the Presidency was due to him. 
But success was again more precious than right. Gratitude 
is not the virtue of party. They had not grown wiser from 
defeat ; and, certainly, the possession of power had not in- 
creased their purity any more than their popularity. They 
must again treat the people as puppets, to whom the gew- 
gaws and the trappings of the military man are quite suffi- 
cient temptations. They had tried hard cider, log-cabin re- 
freshments, and artificial heroes as well as real, with appa- 
rent success; and, without regarding changed conditions in 
the country, they must resort still to similar modes of delu- 
sion. ‘lhe very fact that one military man had just been 
successful, was, perhaps, the very reason why they should 
not attempt another. The people were fairly tired out with 
heroes; they had enjoyed them, and endured them, ad naus- 
eam, and were not certainly to be won by the claims of a 
person, who, however able and truly worthy, in a simple 
military career, was yet notoriously feeble in the walks of 
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the civilian. It was also fatal to Scott that he had become 
the burden of the ballad-mongers; that a jest had stuck to 
him as a chip of the shell sticks to the pin feathers of the 
young chicken—and that, from under his epaulettes, the 
world saw, perpetually protrusive, the ears of a huge tureen ! 
The sobriquet of Marshal Tureene was alone fatal to his 
prospects. How could any party hope to find him success- 
ful, when they were compelled to confess the jest to be le- 
gitimate ; when they were constrained to admit his weak- 
nesses of character and temper; and, in selecting him, spite 
of these objections, for their candidate, they gave evidence 
to all the world, that they had no principles needing a cham- 
pion, and desired nothing from their nominee but the pres- 
tige of his military renown. This was what was clearly 
said by Scott’s nomination. Jt was not that he should ad- 
minister their capital of character and credit, but that they 
should borrow from his—such as it was. And this sort of 
blundering was committed at a moment when they were in 
a notorious minority in seven-eighths of the States; when 
their avowals of principle had been completely swallowed 
up in a jargon of meagre generalities ; when their chief men, 
and truly great men—those alone who had made of, and 
kept, them a party—were ignominiously thrust to the wall, 
and basely abandoned by the selfish herd, who had used 
them without stint, and sacrificed them without scruple. In 
place of cither of these, they offered to the party a man, 
who, whatever his merits—and we frankly admit that in his 
particular department they are unquestionably great—whose 
vanity was a by-word; who was known to lack prudence 
in civil affairs; who was forever, by his indiscretions, put- 
ting himself at the mercy of his opponents; who was noto- 
riously querulous of mood, and had but recently, by the 
most harsh proceedings, offended the greater number of his 
own military associates? ILow could they hope success? for 
all these facts were notorious to the country. Better for 
them, far better, to have found a candidate who was entirely 
unknown to friend or foe. Never, at any moment, sbould 
they have shown themselves more scrupulous than at this— 
when they were about to restore to the people the powers 
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which they had been administering, and when they should 
have put forward such an argument, in their nominee, as 
should, at least, have properly represented the principles and 
policy which they were prepared to offer for the examination 
and adoption of the country. Not that they could have suc- 
ceeded with any choice of names, however judicious. Whig- 
gism, itself, was their worst adversary. The party had lost 
its prestige. Its charms were at an end. It controlled no 
sympathies. It was identified with no progress. It profes- 
sed no popular measures; no measures which could, in any 
way, satisfy the sense of progress, which alone excites a 
people’s enthusiasm, and promises to ensure the vitality of 
States. It was a dormant party. Its atmosphere was 
stagnant. It had undergone moral collapse; and no agen- 
cies of political chemistry could be found of sufficient power 
to galvanize its decaying limbs and energies. To repeat, it 
was not Whiggism that triumphed in the election of Taylor; 
no party triumphs which lacks the capacity to use wisely and 
with profitable return the capital in its hands. The pro- 
gresses of the country have taken place only under Demo- 
cratic administrations, and can take place under no other. 
These things all considered, and the more than Waterloo 
defeat of the Whigs in the last election, was not problemati- 
cal to any man with half an understanding, and not deluded 
by his own desires. They are beaten, and beaten out of 
sight, and finally;--at least under their present name and orga- 
nization, That they will submit to this condition—that they 
will yield the struggle, and recognize the popular decision as 
ultimate and settled~-we have no sort of notion. But, that 
they shall be able to reverse the decree, under any organization 
which shall at once identify them with the past, we hold to 
be impossible. We take for granted that they will find for 
themselves a new name, and will put forth a fresh declara- 
tion of principles, which they will make as specious as they 
can, consistently with the necessity of being as vague and 
general as possible. But, unless they grapple boldly with 
leading measures of national progress, they can hardly hope 
to hold ground in the conflict. The most that they will be 
likely to do, will be to appeal, through lavish appropriations 
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for Internal Improvements, to the newly opening States and 
Territories. They will also go for magnificent rail-roads, 
and great lines of steaincommerce. They may strike in also 
atthe game of territorial acquisition, and perhaps some of 
the Kossuthian lessons of Intervention may be wrought into 
the new creed. But this will depend upon the degree of pri- 
ority which the Democrats may claim in regard to this sub- 
ject. We believe that, thus far, both parties have equal 
claims to play the fool in this matter. Their better policy, 
however, will be in lying low, and keeping dark, for a season. 
To lie low, wil] be easy enough for them in their present situ- 
ation; to keep dark, even less difficult, since habitual prac- 
tice of this sort has rendered them as expert in walking 
through the fog, as the blind girl of Pompeii during the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius. Possessing, as they boast, all the talents 
and all the virtues, they have as yet employed them to little 
purpose, and with as little profit. If they are wise, they will 
see the necessity, now, of giving proper exercise to their supe: 
rior virtues, particularly those of patience and endurance. 
They need reform. With amazing assertions of their own 
purity, they have resorted fruitlessly to all the fetches, sub- 
terfuges, vulgar cajoleries and corrupting arts, which they 
have been wont habitually to ascribe to the poor, simple, un- 
licked Democrats: and the result is, that their power, like their 
principles, has evaporated into thin air. For the present, 
they are no where; and it will be for the Democrats them- 
selves to say, whether their opponents shall ever again 
emerge into a tangible existence, and prove capable of giv- 
ing trouble as a party. This can be done, in the event of a 
split among the Democrats—an event always to be appre- 
hended in the case of a party exulting in the full conscious- 
ness of unembarrassed success, and flattered with the idea of 
a complete possession of the field. 
In this single particular lies the whole difficulty before the 
Democratic party. Will they maintain themselves in power? 
‘Perhaps, the better question would be, can they adhere to 
their pledges? Will they be faithful to the principles they 
profess? True to the general sentiment which favours the 


progress of humanity in this age more than any other, yet 
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without losing present footholds and securities? True to 
the Constitution, which is the ligament of union? True to 
the Union, upon the stability of which rests the safety of the 
popular liberties? True to the rights of the States, without 
a due regard to which, the Federal Union becomes a central 
despotism, the miseries of which we may see reflected in the 
present conditien of the States of Mexico? Is there virtue 
enough in the democratic, or any party, for this? Upon this 
question depends the safety of party as well as country ; and 
it behooves the intelligent of this party to look fairly in the 
face, all the dangers, all the difficulties, all the embarrass- 
ments, national and sectional, which may possibly arise to 
render nought the best hopes, and the honestest intentions of 
communities, no less than men. 

In choosing their candidates of late years, the Democrats 
seem to have been governed by considerations very different 
from those which moved the Whigs in making their selec- 
tions. There was nothing extraordinary in the position, or 
extreme in the claims, of their nominees. Whether it was 
that the Democrats could claim no such representatives as 
Clay and Webster—Mr. Calhoun had written himself out of 
the books of the orthodox, when he took ground against Gen- 
eral Jackson—or whether they preferred, as they may rea- 
sonably claim to do, to rest the results of the struggles upon 
their principles rather than upon their men—upon the absolute 
in their argument, rather than the adventitious in their cir- 
cumstances—it is very certain that they have brought for- 
ward, as their nominees for the Presidency, persons whose 
names, when announced in this connection, operated as a 
surprise upon the nation. Buchanan, Benton, Cass, Douglas, 
these and others—though persons of high reputation, fine 
talents and much experience—occupying the first rank in the 
Democratic phalanx—have been mostly set aside for others, 
less conspicuous, if not less highly endowed ; less evident as 
favourites, if not less worthy of the popular choice. In thus 
choosing their candidates for the executive chair, they have 
shown a confidence in the intrinsic strength of their princi- 
ples, which involves a world of’ significance. They have 
shown that they dared boldly to rely upon the innate virtue 
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of their mission, and upon the warm hearts of the people to 
sustain it. They did not Jook for men as giving aid, by their 
personal popularity, to the deficiencics or infirmity of princi- 
ples: but they relied upon the principles themselves, as giving 
vitality and strength to whomsoever they should choose to re- 
present them. The result has shown that they pursued the 
wisest policy. As we have said, though an able lawyer-poli- 
tician, Van Buren could assert no such high claims to the 
popular favour, as had hitherto been sought for in the emer- 
gencies of the party. He wasacold, cunning man, who had 
nothing salient in his genius, had done nothing great, had no 
national repute, could inspire no enthusiasm; but he was 
content to represent the party, and might have continued to 
do so still, could his mind have arisen to its growing necessi- 
ties—for a party can be no more stationary than a person, 
and must mect, and rise to, the exactions of new exigencies 
whenever they occur inthe progress ofevents. Mr. Van Buren 
not only did not rise to the true argument in the Texas ques- 
tion, but lent bimself obliquely to the cnemies of Texas and 
the South—hboth of the latter constituting inevitable elements 
of Democracy, and resting their claims upon the necessities 
and policy of Democracy itself. In the election of Mr. Polk, 
we find the operation of the same independent conviction of 
truth and faith in party, which regards the man chosen, only 
with reference to the principle which he is understood to 
represent, and gives no heed to his deficiency of extraordi- 
nary endowment.—Which says, in other words, we go for 
certain doctrines, and if these doctrines have their proper 
vitality, they will need nothing more, at the hands of their 
representative, than good faith and good sense. We do not, 
ourselves, be it understood, advocate the justness of this sort 
of reasoning. We are for using our great, our greatest men 
always, in preference to all others, wherever they can be 
found, and whenever they will suit our purposes. But we 
mention the fact with approbation, as in contrast with that 
vicious principle of Whiggism, which sought to strengthen 
its party by its mere men, and were thus led to regard prin- 
ciples as merely secondary matters ; while the Democrats 
held to the creed, the articles of faith, as the paramount sub- 
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ject of consideration. The election of Mr. Pierce was one 
of like character with that of Mr. Polk. From all that we 
can learn, Mr. Pierce is a man of similar mould, mind and 
character, with the former. He is about the same age with 
Polk when he was elected; he is a lawyer of large repu- 
tation at home; has also acquired experience in Congress ; 
is esteemed as a man of thought, good judgment, and 
steady principles; and is a gentleman of amiable manners, 
and easy, graceful, ingenuous carriage ; unobtrusive but firm, 
and fully capable of any duties which he undertakes. That 
he had served in the Mexican war, was not a conside- 
ration with those who nominated him; certainly, could not 
have been, whatever his merits as a soldier, when we re- 
member that Scott, his opponent, ranked as the military chief, 
par excellence, of his day and generation in this country ; and 
it would have been purely absurd to challenge rivalry in this 
respect with a veteran already at the head of the army, of 
fifty years’ standing, and of fifty battles! As it was, the vir- 
tuous Whigs strove devoutly to take from Pierce even the 
simple gentlemanly merit of courage and manly bearing 
when in the presence of his enemy; a slander, which, as 
usual in all such cases, recoiled on the heads of its propaga- 
tors, and wrought only in behalf of its subject. 

The proceedings of the Democratic Convention, which sat 
in Baltimore, in June last, are now before us. South-Carolina 
was not represented in that convention—and here it will 
not be amiss to say a few words in respect to the relations 
of this State and the Democratic party. It is well under- 
stood that South-Carolina has occupied, for several years, a 
position of quasi hostility, not less to the Democratic party 
than to the Union. The sentiment which brought her to 
this position, may be said to date from the proclamation of 
General Jackson, declaring the most ultra Federal doctrines, 
and which, for a season at least, the Democratic party lent 
itself to sustain. That Jackson committed a grievous error 
on that occasion, no State Rights man denies. That per- 
sonal feelings in respect to Mr. Calhoun, of a hostile nature, 
moved by the secret machinations of jealous partisans, gov- 
erned the conduct of Jackson, no body needs be told. That 
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Jackson himself sabsequently regretted his own precipitation 
and action, is understood. But the estrangement was com- 
plete, for a time, between the parties; South-Carolina 
keeping aloof equally from the Government and the Demo- 
cracy; in fact, for a season, working in common with the 
Whigs, against the Government. To speak plainly, South- 
Carolina did for the party what it would not, or could not 
then, do for itself. She forced upon the Government the 
necessity which led to the modification of the Tariff—an es- 
sential, as it was an avowed, principle of Democratic doc- 
trine. But this brought her no nearer in affinity to the par- 
ty, for and against which, as the policy seemed proper, she 


fought indifferently; carrying herself on the principle of 
Harry Smyth, of the Wynd, who took up the cudgels only 
on his own account. It was not the policy of those who 
had caused the difference between the parties, to suffer them 
to come together again, or the breach to heal, so long as Mr. 
Calhoun stood before the people as one having a natural 
claim to the Presidential chair; and they stood apart, 


«Like rocks which had been rent asunder.” 


South-Carolina withheld herself from the Democratic Con- 
vention, with the conviction that it was no more than a 
packed jury. She sent no delegates. Her argument was in 
favour of a two-thirds vote regulating the decisions of that 
body. It was finally obtained. But for that vote Mr. Van 
Buren would have received the nomination in 1844, and the 
Democrats would have suffered defeat a second time, carry- 
ing his banner. South-Carolina gave her vote to Polk and 
Dallas. Under like circumstances, forbearing to send dele- 
gates to the Convention, she has given her vote to Pierce 
and King. And this, frankly, without reserve; with a de- 
gree of confidence which merits like return. The question 
is, shall she, dealing thus with the party, accepting its nomi- 
nees, and adopting its creed, withhold herself from the exer- 
cise of her proper influence upon its proceedings? Is ita good 
argument against her sending delegates, that she has been 
wronged in past time :—that a majority may err; that some 
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may act in bad faith; that corruption steals in; that there 
will be abuses? Shall she not rather so participate as to con- 
tribute to the aid of those who manfully oppose the abuses ; 
expose their corruption; denounce the grievance ; and 
strive to set right the action? Is there any reason for the old 
grudge to continue? Shall we always keep aloof; alwayssus- 
pect: and, before proof to conviction, pass judgment upon our 
mere suspicions? Is there never to be an end of this jeal- 
ousy ; and shall we exhibit it invariably éefore the action of 
the party, only to adopt that action, and make it our own, 
when it is decided on independently of us? ‘This seems to be 
a childish no Jess than a churlish mode of proceeding. The 
people of South-Carolina are wholly Democratic. Time 
has mollified the feelings with which we struggled twen- 
ty years ago with government and party. The great men, 
Jackson and Calhoun, are in their graves; they have met in 
other spheres; their minds, long before they died, had dis- 
carded all bitter memories of the past; and in their latter 
days they wrought together, with the same policy in view ; 
and, at heart, we feel assured, with the same unsclfish love 
of country and the constitution. They have left to us no 
inheritance of anger, no cruel distrust, no revenges. We 
are free to the resumption of such policies as our interests 
shal] counsel ; as the necessities of the country seem to re- 
quire; and for the nursing of such sympathies as we hold 
essential to a common cause, and the safety of our pe- 
culiar institutions. [sy there anything to be gained by hold- 
ing back, in a cold indifference, or still more cold dislike, 
when our people everywhere seem to require the exhibition 
of a more generous confidence in one another? We think 
not. We are of opinion—having reference also to the re- 
cent decision of our people upon our Federal Relations— 
that we should take our place in the ranks, with the rest, 
and contribute whatsoever of wisdom and influence we may 
possess, to the wholesome and proper performances of a 
party with which we are identified in all essential particu- 
lars. But we digress. 

We have expressed the opinion that the Whig party is no 
longer an existing condition. Asa party, it is defunct—dead 
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as Julius Casar. We are half sorry that the case is so de: 
cided ; that there can be little question that the patient is 
utterly beyond recovery. It is not our policy that the Whigs 
should die out as a party. Upon their continued existence, 
or upon the existence of some similar party, in opposition, 
will depend the future hope and integrity of the Democrats. 
Among semi-barbarous peoples, such as the Aztec, they 
forbore utterly the annihilation cf their foes. They were 
content with their conquest, and studiously preserved them in 
existence, if only as a means for the exercise of their young 
warriors, or as affording subjects for annual sacrifice upon 
their altars. We would have the Whigs live, in this way, 
the better to keep our hands in practice ; to compel our vigi- 
lance ; forthe training of our young men; and that the De- 
mocratic altars should never want appropriate victims. 
Indeed, it is only by the presence of an enemy, that a war- 
like force is kept in order and just subjection: and one of 
the great dangers tothe Democrats must arise from the con- 
viction of their own security. Prosperity, which is the 
greatest of perils to the individual man, works no less fear- 
ful danger to communities and parties. One cause of appre- 
hension—-assuming that the interests of the country are 
embodied in those of the country—-must arise—speaking 
summarily—from two sources, without and within. Without, 
from errors in our foreign policy: within, in consequence of 
divisions among ourselves. The Whigs defunct, we may 
naturally apprehend such a division among ourselves as 
will tend to their resuscitation. A seceding section, or wing, 
of Democracy, will prove a point d’uppui for Whiggism ; 
which, meanwhile, pursuing the policy we have indicated, 
will lie low and keep dark, on the watch for events which 
shall favour its recovery of power and position. The agencies 
which shall contribute to this result, will be simply in the de- 
parture of the Democrats from their pledges to the nation. 
These are full of topics upon which contending interests 
and rival leaders will find it easy to create a difference. 
Thus, we have that fruitful stimulus to plunder, the Inter- 
nal Improvement system; then we have the tariff for pro- 
tection; progressive democracy is a vague thing, which par- 
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ties will define at pleasure ; and abolition is a mental infir- 
mity upon the insolence of which it is utterly impossible to 
set a limit. These are all perils, yet not all the perils, to 
which a party wholly triumphant must hold itself liable. 
New States; new Territories; new appropriations; distri- 
butions of surplus funds; lands ; intervention; acquisition ; 
the Presidential election; conflict for office; these, and ma- 
ny more, exhibit rocks and shoals on every hand; Scylla 
and Charybdis lurking in wait, with all their barking dogs, 
prepared to engulph the unwary mariner who fails to turn a 
deaf ear to their wily solicitings. Unless the wax of the 
Constitution shall fill the ears of the party, shutting out the 
songs of the syrens, we shall gain little security from 
any triumph. 

The issues between the two parties, Whig and Democra- 
tic, were so completely antipodal, that there is no danger of 
confounding them by any of the usual obliquities of poli- 
ticians. To be a Whig, it was commonly understood that 
the party favoured a Government Bank; a tariff of protec- 
tion ; an extensive system of Internal Improvements; and, 
in brief, a strong central government. Under the vague shel- 
ter of a “general welfare” principle, the powers of the gov- 
ernment were equal to any desires of despotism or cupidi- 
ty. Vast and expensive schemes of improvement, at the 
general expense, were to relieve particular sections; devel- 
ope their resources; beautify their cities; and crown them 
with such a preference as would give them the control over 
smaller or less selfish States. Magnificent canals, great 
highways, railroads, and other works, local wholly in 
their uses, were to be constructed at national cost, and 
clothed with the names of national works. A little log- 
rolling and false swearing, a delicate use of palm oil 
among representatives of easy virtue, and “the general wel- 
fare” principle found no obstacle in its progress. Other Jat- 
itudinarian doctrines favoured the accumulation of the pub- 
lic funds beyond the current necessities of Government, if 
only for their distribution, as bribes, among the States, whose 
appetites, it was reasonably supposed, would grow in degree 
with the accumulation of the food—this policy inflicting a 
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two-fold injury upon the agricultural States, as affording 
pretexts for keeping up the revenue duties ; and again, in 
bestowing upon them—-because of their smaller representa- 
tion in Congress——an inferior proportion of the surplus thus 
accumulated. In like manner, the latitudinarians advocated a 
distribution of the public lands; while others, yet more bold, 
or liberal, urged the assumption by the Federal Government 
of the debts of the several States--a measure which neces- 
sarily makes it a point of honour, among them, to strive for 
the highest measure of foreign credit. 

These measures granted, and we have at once the ma- 
chinery for a magnificent central despotism, drawing in the 
wealth of the Republic from sea to sea, and distributing it 
at pleasure, and, necessarily, in proportion to the flexible 
morals of the State or community which it is desirable to 
coerce or buy. The scheme was one of universal corrup- 
tion. ‘To all this the Democratic party declared itself ad- 
verse. Opinion, however, ripened only by degrees. The 
sentiment of hostility to these measures of cupidity and 
power, though it had its origin in the very dawning of the 
Republic, was yet not sufficiently experienced, at once, to per- 
ceive the tendencies of such a scheme, the detailed progress 
of which was, at the same time, sufficiently gradual. But 
opinion ripened—-the sentiment of hostility grew strength- 
ened with growing expericnce—until all the several steps of 
the insidious assailant of the popular liberties having be- 
come noted, it was in the power of the Democratic party to 
take ground against them, severally, by name, and to frame 
for themselves a creed which, in our day, is supposed to be 
adequate to our necessities, and, needing good faith only, in 
our agents and representatives, to keep us safe against every 
form of danger from these fruitful sources of mischief. We 
shall dwell upon this matter, as it is particularly necessary, 
in the moment of our most complete triumph, that we should 
remind our politicians of the nature of that triumph—show 
them the condition upon which it was won, and sternly in- 
sist that its permanence can depend only upon the most 
frank, honest and determined adherence to these conditions. 
We affirm, then, briefly, that government is a creature of 
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the public exigency ; that the Federal Government is the crea- 
ture of the States, drawing its breath from their will, and 
endowed by them with all the powers which it is admitted 
to possess; that it works only by means of the constitution, 
(which is a compact of sovereign states,) and in a manner; 
and by processes accorded and pointed out by the constitution. 
That the grants of powcr under this instrument are to be 
construed strictly ; that doubtful powers are not to be exer- 
cised ; that the instrument not only gives no countenance to 
a system of internal improvements, but that such a system 
is obviously violative of the securities of the States ; that 
the Federal Government can create no corporation, on any 
pretext, still less a National Bank ; that a protective tariff is 
a sacrifice of all other interests to one ; that the assumption 
of the debts of the States is an usurpation, and an aggres- 
sion upon the sovereignty of cach; that there is neither sanc- 
tion nor apology for any Icderal interference with the do- 
mestic affairs of the States—for the distribution of the pub- 
lic lands, or the public funds, among the States; that the 
separation of the government monies from all banking com- 
panies is essential to the safety of the funds, and to the 
morals of the people as well as government; that the most 
rigid economy in expenditure is one of the most necessary 
securities for our liberties; and that the adaptation of the 
expenditure itself, to the simple and merely essential expenses 
of the government, must be the measure of the revenue, 
and the standard for duties upon imports. 

To arrive at these results was the work of time. To reach 
others yet, has been the work of a recent but pressing expe- 
rience. ‘To a certain extent, these principles were always 
those of the Democratic, in opposition to those of the Fed- 
eral party; the former going upon the grand assumption 
that government ought to possess no powers not rendered 
proper by the absolute exigencies of the country, and under 
the constitution. Let us see, however, the absolute terms of 
the articles of Democratic faith, as adopted by the Conven- 
tion assembled at Baltimore, in June, of last year. We 
include the preliminary resolutions, and give the articles ser?- 
atim. 
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Resolved, That the American Democracy place their trust in the intelli- 
gence, the patriotism, and the discriminating justice of the American 
people. 

Resolved, That we regard this as a distinctive feature of our politi- 
eal creed, which we are proud to maintain be“ore the world, as the great 
moral element in a form of government springing from, and upheld by, 
the popular will; and we contrast it with the creed and practice of Fed- 
eralism, under whatever name or form, which seeks to palsy the will of 
the constituent, and which conceives no imposture too monstrous for the 
popular credulity. 

Resolved, thereforc, That, entertaining these views, the Democratic 
party of this Union, through their delegates assembled in a general 
convention of the States, coming together in a spirit of concord, of de- 
votion to the doctrines and faith of « free representative Government, 
and appealing to their fellow-citizens for the rectitude of their intentions, 
renew and reassert, hefore the American people, the declarations of prin- 
ciples avowed by them when, on former occasions, in general convention, 
they presented their candidates for the popular suffrage. 

1. That the Federal Government is one of limited powers, derived 
solely from the Constitution: and the grants of power made therein 
ought to be strictly construed by all the departments and agents of the 
Government; and that it is inexpedient and dangerous to exercise doubt- 
ful constitutional powers. 

2, That the Constitution does not confer upon the General Govern- 
ment the power to commence and carry on a general system of internal 
improvements. 

3. That the Constitution docs not confer authority upon the Federal 
(tovernment, directly or indirectly, to assume the debts of the several 
States, contracted for local and internal improvements, or other State 
purposes ; nor would such assumption be just or expedient. 

4, That justice and sound policy forbid the [ederal Government to 
foster one branch of industry to the detriment of any other, or to cher- 
ish the interests of one portion to the injury of another portion of our 
common country; that every citizen, and every section of the country, 
has a right to demand and insist upon an equality of rights and privi- 
leges, and to complete and ample protection of persons and property from 
domestic violence or foreign aggression. 

5. That it is the duty of every branch of the Government to enforce 
and practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs ; 
and that no more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray 
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the necessary expenses of the government, and for the gradual but cer- 
tain extinction of the public debt. 

6. That Congress has no power to charter a national bank; that we 
believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best interests of 
the country, dangerous to our republican institutions, and the liberties 
of the people; and calculated to place the business of the country 
within the control of a concentrated money power, above the laws and 
the will of the people; and that the results of Democratic legislation, 
in this and all other financial measures upon which issues have 
been made between the two political parties of the country, have de- 
monstrated to candid and practical men, of all parties, their soundness, 
safety, and utility, in all business pursuits. 

7. That the separation of the moneys of the government from bank- 
ing institutions is indispensable for the safety of the funds of the Gov- 
ernment and the rights of the people. 

8. That the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and sanctioned in the Constitution, which makes 
ours the land of liberty, and the asylum of the oppressed of every na- 
tion, have ever been the cardinal principles of the Democratic faith, and 
every attempt to abridge the privilege of becoming citizens and the 
owners of soil among us, ought to be resisted with the same spirit which 
swept the alien and sedition laws from our statute books. 

9. That Congress has no power under the Constitution to interfere 
with or control the domestic institutions of the several States, and that 
such States are the sole and proper judges of everything appertaining 
to their own affairs, not prohibited by the Constitution; that all efforts 
of the Abolitionists or others, made to induce Congress to interfere with 
questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in relation thereto, are 
calculated to lead to the most alarming and dangerous consequences ; 
and that all such efforts have an inevitable tendency to diminish the 
happiness of the people, and endanger the stability and permanency of 
the Union, and ought not to be countenanced by any friend of our poli- 
tical institutions. 

Resolved, That the foregoing proposition covers, and was intended to 
embrace, the whole subject of slavery agitation in Congress ; and, there- 
fore, the Democratic party of the Union, standing upon this national 
platform, will abide by and adhere to a faithful execution of the acts 
known as the Compromise measures, settled by the last Congress—the 
act for the reclaiming of fugitives from service or labour included—which 
act, being designed to carry out an express provision of the Constitu- 
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tion, cannot, with fidelity thereto, be repealed or so changed as to de- 
stroy or impair its efficiency. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party will resist all attempts at renew- 
ing, in Congress or out of it, the agitation of the slavery question, under 
whatever shape or colour the attempt may be made. 

Resolved, That the proceeds of the public lands ought to be sacredly 
applied to the national objects specified in the Constitution; and that 
we are opposed to any law for the distribution of such proceeds among 
the States, as alike inexpedient in policy and repugnant to the Consti- 
tution. 

Resolved, That we are decidedly opposed to taking from the Presi- 
dent the qualified veto power, by which he is enabled, under restrictions 
and responsibilities amply sufficient to guard the public interest, to sus- 
pend the passage of a bill, whose merits cannot secure the approval of 
two-thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, until the judg- 
ment of the people can be obtained thereon, and which has saved the 
American people from the corrupt and tyrannical domination of the 
Bank of the United States, and from a corrupting system of general 
internal improvements. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party will faithfully abide by and up- 
hold the principles laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions 
of 1798, and in the report of Mr. Madison to the Virginia Legislature, 
in 1799; that it adopts those principles as constituting one of the main 
foundations of its political creed, and is resolved to carry them out in 
their obvious meaning and import. 

Resolved, That the war with Mexico, upon all the principles of pa- 
triotism and the laws of nations, was a just and necessary war on our 
part, in which every American citizen should have shown himself on 
the side of his country, neither morally nor physically, by word or deed, 
have given aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Resolved, That we rejoice at the restoration of friendly relations with 
our sister Republic of Mexico, and earnestly desire for her all the bless- 
ings and prosperity which we enjoy under republican institutions ; and 
we congratulate the American people upon the results of that war, which 
have so manifestly justified the policy and conduct of the Democratic 
party, and insured to the United States “indemnity for the past, and se- 
curity for the future.” 

Resolved, That, in view of the condition of popular institutions in 
the Old World, a high and sacred duty is devolved with increased re- 
sponsibility upon the Democratic party of this country, as the party of 
the people, to uphold and maintain the rights of every State, and there- 
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by the union of the States, and to sustain and advance among us con- 
stitutional liberty, by continuing to resist all monopolies and exclusive 
legislation for the benefit of the few at the expense of the many, and 
by a vigilant and constant adherence to those principles and compro- 
mises of the Constitution which are broad cnough and strong enough 
to uphold the Union as it is, and the Union as it should be, in the full ex- 
pansion of the energies and capacities of this great and progressive people. 


A creed isa body of living law, or it is a he and a corrup- 
tion. Here is ours, and its honest maintenance constitutes 
the only condition of life for the Democratic party. It is 
clear enough for honest purpose to comprehend and follow ; 
it is general enough for the corrupt politician to evade and 
avoid. A clever Jawyer can pick his way through the wards 
of any statute, and human Janguage has never proved quite 
egual to human securities. In these articles, thus delivered. 
lic the material which we have condensed or dilated upon in 
previous pages. We have not thought fit to ont the solemn 
formula which constitutes the preamble to the articles, par- 
ticularly the third ecneral resoiution: as it sounds like an ap- 
peal to Deity for his sanction on what is affirmed, and as 
bearing witness to the good faith of those who appeal. We 
believe in the active superintendence of the Supreme Ruler 
of the Universe, and that he keeps an always present and 
searching eye upon the proceedings of his creature man; 
and we believe that no men can escape divine retribution, 
though administered through human means, who deliberate- 
ly forswear themselves, in any of their relations: and that an 
oath of political signification is quite as serious and solemn a 
concern—nay, much more so—than when taken before court 
and jury in regard to merely personal affairs. In other 
words, the lies of party recoil upon the heads of party ; and 
that party which fraudulently wins support by professions of 
faith which it means to falsify, or falsifies indifferently with- 
out meaning, is at any and every moment in danger of such re- 
verse as shall oust it from power or from popularity. Let 
then, the Democrats take warning; foras sure as there isa God 
in heaven, he takes quite as much interest in the affairs of 
men and nations, in the nineteenth century, as when he 
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smote with his wrath the high places and the proud heads of 
Nineveh ; and the bad faith of a people, as a community, is 
the very condition of evil conduct which draws down upon 
nations the curse of heavenly condemnation, and the peril of 
defeat and overthrow. 

We have, in preceding pages, dealt passingly with the 
subject matter of most of these articles of the Democratic 
doctrine and belief’ We may leave them with the simple 
warning, that, upon their tenacious observance, rests the safe- 
ty of the party, and through this agency the well being and 
harmony of the country. The South has accepted these ar- 
ticles, in one or two instances, as alternatives and not with 
preference. The compromise acts are endured, not approv- 
ed; and there are not a few in the South who would, even 
now, be glad of any provocation which would justify them in 
reopening the issue. ‘They feel that their people were deluded 
with a shadow while deprived of the substance, and that an 
inoperative Mugitive Slave Bill, which “keeps the show of pro- 
mise to the ear, and mocks it to the hope,” is a poor equiy- 
alent for the loss of a golden empire, vot to speak of other 
losses. Let the Democratic party properly understand the 
ticklish relations existing between the slave institutions of 
the South and the Federal Government. A single fact, illus- 
trative of these relations, ought to speak to them with an 
ever-memorable significance. Recently, the elections pend- 
ing in four States, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and South- 
Carolina. were supposed to be big with the question of Union 
or Disunion. ‘UVhis was the issue designedly made by those 
leaders who were supposed to be ready at any time to sacri- 
fice the State to the party. he terms of issue, thus insidi- 
ously offered, were not rejected by the State lughts people. 
The latter were defeated, and a triumphant cry arose at their 
expense, and at the triumph of the Union. But of what na- 
ture was this triumph? Look at the vote, something like 
140,000 to 110,000 Gin round numbers), and the politic states- 
man, gifted with any foresight, will be very apt to cry out 
with Pyrrhus, “ another such victory, and we are undone !” 
But twenty thousand votes chaiaged, and the so-called Dis- 
unionists would have been masters of the ficld. ff their ad- 
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versaries spoke truly, there were 110,000 musket-bearing 
men, in four States only, ready fur the dissolution of the 
confederacy! Five years before, there were no Disu- 
nionists recognized any where out of the single State of 
South-Carolina. These, then, have been made to feel 
their hostility to the confederacy, in consequence of the 
wrongs and trespasses, the insane rages and unwise action, of 
the abolitionists and gévernment, in the brief period of five 
years! ‘To what shall we be brought with another struggle 
of five years like the preceding? Let the honest citizen 
and the thinking statesman ask the question of their own 
hearts! We believe that the dissolution of the Union is de- 
sired by very few; the grandeur, the power, the uses and 
benefits of such a confederacy, properly administered, with 
strict justice, mildness, and a perpetually watchful regard to 
the Constitution, are evident to all and everywhere acknowl- 
edged; but there are paramount considerations to which 
these claims must yield. Liberty before all! The rights 
guaranteed under the Constitution before all ; and a studious 
forbearance with regard to our sectional interests. Nay, 
more ; the Union must not simply guaranty our rights of pro- 
perty ; it must provide security for those of pride, sensi- 
bility and feeling. We must not only be left unrobbed, we 
must be secure against outrage of any sort. The Congress 
of the United States, the government officers, and agencies, 
and press, must be taught that the idea of any permanent 
Union, requires sympathies for harmony ; and love, and kind- 
ly feelings, no less than a regard to all legal rights, as the 
necessary cement of States. We may be bound together 
by force, but this is not the Union that was contemplated by 
our ancestors, or will be long tolerated by their sons. Any 
bonds but those of mutual regard, mutual sympathy, mutual 
forbearance, and mutual security, are liable to be sundered 
at any moment. ‘The first conflict of the Federal Govern- 
ment with a foreign power, would afford to dissatisfied sec- 
tions an opportunity of which they would avail themselves, 
perhaps even more decidedly than was done by New-Eng- 
land in the war of 1812, for asserting the rights of which 
they had been deprived, and for avenging the wrongs under 
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which they had suffered the mortification of their pride, and 
the hurts done to sensibility and self-esteem. We say this 
warningly, not threateningly, with the hope timelily to avert 
dangers which have everywhere been the cause of the dis- 
ruption of confederated states. The shallow politician, 
dwelling upon the benefits and blessings of Union, and the 
curses which follow its disruption, points to the states of Italy 
and Switzerland. Let them look farther and see why these 
states were torn asunder-—why the bonds that linked them 
were violently broken? He will see that it was due wholly 
to the fact that the Federal Government had become a des- 
potism, driving the smaller cantons or states to despair. 
What to them was the confederacy protecting them from 
the foreign enemy, when the very power which had been 
created to protect, became the wolf to devour? What to 
them was the prospect of a constant civil war in their kin- 
dred condition, when, even in confederacy, they had not been 
made secure against the more insidious and selfish opera- 
tions of a destructive domestic policy? History and expe- 
rience lift up their hundred thousand hands in warning, and 
the ruins of a thousand great nations mournfully attest the 
dangers that await all governments, and all peoples, whom 
cupidity and a selfish ambition pervert from justice—con- 
vert to tyrannies, and show them perishing, in the mo- 
ment of their greatest pride, by their own suicidal hands! 
We have left ourselves no room to remark upon the two 
speeches of Messrs. Soule and Douglass—the one on Coloni- 
zation in North America, and the other on the ‘“ Monroe 
Doctrine,” in relation to the same subject. These are able 
speeches, and the rank and talent of the two Senators fairly 
entitle them to close and respectful consideration. Their to- 
pics appeal to us, among those objects of foreign regard, 
which we have indicated as belonging to the external dangers 
which we have to dread. Both these gentlemen, though 
with a difference, belong to the progressives. Now, if we 
rightly regard the matter, progress is inevitable from Ameri- 
can statesmanship, as it is totally beyond the power of Amer- 
ican statesmanship to escape. It is forced upon the nation by 
its own action; by its own existence ; by the restless character 
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of our people; by the popular expansion forced upon us by 
foreign emigration; and by the stagnating condition of the peo- 
ples with whom we are likely to come in contact. The race 
that works, lives--and must conquer. It is sleepless. ‘The 
people that drowse over their possessions, lose them and dis- 
appear- The Kentuckian or North-Carolinian walks into 
Texas and becomesits master. His tent becomes a town; his 
town the centre of a state. His state is fortressed by rifles, and 
manned by a vigilance that never sleeps and never succumbs. 
What need of legislation to anticipate the history any where? 
The fruit falls when ripe into our mouths, and cannot help 
but fall. No one contracts our bounds. They widen daily, 
long in advance of the swarming myriads that press forward 
to the occupation of the territories thus acquired. We are 
neither straightened for room, nor wanting in resources of 
wealth and power; and as we do not want, we may wait; 
and waiting conquers, in certain conditions, more certainly 
than the sword. We have only to rise to the sure conviction, 
which a proper foresight everywhere must feel, that the fruits 
grow for us, whoever may be the present owner, on all the 
lands that lie about us—and we can afford to be calm. Pa- 
tience on our part will eat into the core, and absorb the sub- 
stance, of all the tribes and territories, for the possession of 
which we have the smallest appetite. To the Democratic 
party we have but to say, your business is to secure what is 
won, and feel your way to new conquests, leisurely, precise- 
ly as your Western hunter feels his way, step by step, across 
the prairies, just killing his venison as he wants it, and waste- 
fully destroying nothing. Let us count our deer haunches 
and buffalo humps, as in a pasture, to be taken as we need, 
and doing no unnecessary slaughter. It will be time enough 
to think of appropriating Cuba, when the present owners 
find it no longer in their power to keep it; time enough to 
succour their liberties, when we find their Creoles manfully 
engaged in the struggle. Mr. Soule assumes the fact that they 
were thus manfully engaged when our ardent young warriors 
went out to their assistance, and perished for their cause. 
We see no evidence of this patriotic spirit on the part of the 
Islanders, and very much doubt if our mission requires that 
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we should do any fighting in their behalf. When the time re- 
ally requires our interposition, it will be because the necessity 
and the cause are entirely our own. ‘The Monroe Doctrine, 
which constitutes the burden of the speech of Mr. Douglas, 
is one which really may be left to itself. England begins to 
see the necessity of contracting rather than expanding her 
territory. France ought to have learned the same Jesson 
long before this. Colonies have been of unprofitable use to 
both. They could not hold them at a period when monarchy 
had a divine prestige in all the nations; and now, with Eu- 
rope trembling with incessantly boiling voleanos, they have 
no strength to expend abroad, and still less in America, where 
they must come in conflict with a power whose resources, 
fairly developed, are as great as all of them united. Let 
them send what flocks they please to this continent, we shall 
wear their furs. They plant for us. We shall reap for our- 
selves. If they have not by this time learned to see and feel 
all this, it is only so much the better for us, since we shall the 
sooner come to our harvests. Let us not, by fussily fishing 
in these shallow waters, muddy them to our own mis- 
chief. European intervention in the affairs of America! See 
the illustration of this danger, of which our politicians pro- 
fess such apprehensions. ‘The cunning diplomatic mousers, 
with smiles of grace upon their lips, appeal to us to treat in 
copartnery touching the affairs of Cuba—let us, good Chris- 
tians as we are, guarantee that Cuba shall be secure against 
invasion. Now, what does this mean? Why, Jet us bind your 
hands, by a solemn vow that you wont seize upon the island. 
This is simply all. They do not say, as thirty years ago both of 
them would perhaps have insolently done, ‘‘ hands off, or we 
flog you!” Oh! no! ‘The times have altered, and we are 
to be sworn upon the Christian canons, instead of being 
slaughtered by Christian cannonade. We have as little oc- 
casion to apprehend from these powers, as we have motive 
to trespass upon those of Spain. England and France have 
enough to do at home, in the amiable watch which they are 
required to maintain upon each other. ‘The fleets of Eng- 
land are to be drawn from her remote colonies to maintain 
her shores; and the sense of mutual danger will effectually 
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keep these great empires from meddling, more than is need- 
ful, with one, which they better know perhaps than ourselves, 
has no need to apprehend in any trial of strength between us. 
When Great Britain shall come to sce the true relations 
which ought to exist between us—and this she is becoming 
more able to do with the progress of each day—she will, pro- 
bably, not merely renounce all dreams of new settlements in 
America, but all notions of continuing her present possessions. 
Canada she will yield, not merely to her necessities, but to a 
wiser policy than has governed her before; and when that 
time shall arrive, and she shall have shown us that she 3s fully 
conscious of the duties that lie before us, jointly, we shall 
then feel that there are ciaimsof race, character, and general 
policy—to say nothing of language and Jiterature—which 
substantially make us one—which shall render proper such 
an alliance between the two,as shall enable both, the better, 
to maintain the interests, the principles, the humanities, which 
constitute the mutual mission of the two nations in the two 
worlds, in Which they now separately stand as the barriers 
to usurpation and misrule—Christian champions, par eacel- 
lence, whatever their short-comings in behalf of the wants, 
the hopes, and the safety of the struggling peoples of the 
earth. Let us rise to the consideration of the new necessi- 
ties which the world begins to exhibit—the new dangers of 
the several] nations of the civilized world—the policies which 
naturally spring from the changing interests, and changing 
feelings of the rival nations—and we shall dismiss, with some- 
thing like contempt, the fears which distressed us thirty years 
ago, and moved our fruitless declarations. We need make 
no declarations, satisfied that facts and necessities have a 
speech more emphatic than any words, and are heard with 
much more respect by all those who have need to -hear. We 
made, in truth, no concessions to Great Britain when we fell 
back from 54° 40’ to 49°, except such as were meant to save 
her pride. Her territorial acquisition, in that case, has not 
made her a cent richer; and when the avails are to be gath- 
ered hereafter, from that quarter, they will enure to our 
profit, not hers. And so it will be, in due season, even if she 
should plant on the Mosquito shore, and put one of the good- 
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ly young princes, sons of Victoria, upon the throne. If she is 
wise, she will do nothing of this sort ; she will abandon much; 
she will ccncentrate her strength at home, and be glad to 
give us her colonies and take in exchange their commerce as 
independent states. Then, will our fleets range the sea 
together, side by side; and the family long sundered, acknow]- 
edging the strongest natural ties, and made wise by a truly 
Christian policy, will be found united in the grand work of a 
safe, steady progress to civilization ; subsidizing the savage, 
protecting the feeble, and carrying our arms to those regions 
only to which we carry our commerce, and then solely for 
the purposes of its safety and protection. 


Art. 1l.—Cotiece anp University Enucation in AME- 
RICA. 
Five Years in an English University. By Cuarves As. 
Tor Bristep. New York: Putnam & Co., 1852. 


Tue work of Mr. Bristed has already furnished us with 
the text for an article on College and University Education. 
We propose to do no more at present than to find in it a 
second text for further comments, on points only briefly con- 
sidered on the former occasion. We had intended to criti- 
cise, with some particularity, the manner of life, and course 
of instruction, observed at our American Universities and 
Colleges. Such a topic might, however, provoke unneces- 
sary discussion. We have determined, therefore, to com- 
ment only upon those general features, which are peculiar 
to the greater number of such Institutions in this country. 
If, in so doing, we shall wound the sensitiveness of any 
reader, we trust that our opinions will not be regarded as the 
envious carpings of a stranger to the academic grove. It 
has been our good fortune to enjoy all the opportunities 
which it can afford; and we remember, with lively pleasure, 
the associations which such opportunities must, invariably, 
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It is well known that our College and University system 
recognizes, in general, four classes, or collegiate years, 
through which the student must progress, in order to obtain 
his scholastic degree. These are described by the time- 
honoured names of F'reshman, Sophomore, Junior and Se- 
nior. The customary period of entering the primary class, 1s 
when the student is from fifteen to seventeen years of age. 
If he is older than seventeen. he is a late blossom m our 
forward climate, and must be regarded as an exception to 
the common rule of fruitage. 

Before his entry into College, the student has probably 
undergone the tuition of private academies or schools. 
How various. in its insufficiency, this often is, the recollec- 
tion of every adult reader will inform him. We have, in 
this country, few or no schools which can afford any just 
comparison with Eton, Rugby, or Uarrow. Our local aca- 
demies, if they possess any facilities for learning, beyond 
those afforded by the diligence and attainments of the head- 
master, are most often indebted for them to the casual em- 
ployment of “Professors,” whose services are accorded to 
several similar schools. It is true that such means often 
effect the training of ripe scholars: but the result is not the 
consequence of the system. It can be better accounted for 
by the diligent perseverance of the pupils themselves. 

In addition to this evil, the head-masters are rarely men of 
any high degree of scholastic attainments. The impression 
prevails that such are not needed in the earlier stages of 
tuition. It is true that a teacher, apt in instruction, will train 
a pupil’s mind better than one far more learned, who lacks 
such natural adaptation to his studies; but this fact does not 
impair the argument that the true teacher should combine 
these merits; uniting, to a well-stored intelligence, that facili- 
ty of instruction which is more a natural tact, matured by 
experience of the young, than any art learned by practice. 

There are exceptions to the general deficiency, but, un- 
happily, they are not often found among such as devote 
themselves, permanently, to the business of school-teaching. 
Oftentimes, young men of considerable learning and great 
natural parts, enter our schools and academies, as ushers or 
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assistants, or become themselves principals. But they are 
on the road to other professions, and the avocation is a 
makeshift only. by which they enlarge their means of sub- 
sistence. Their hearts are not in their duties. They are 
looking to a time of permanent release. The children are 
unwholesome company to them, in the humorous words of 
Charles Lamb, and they are glad to have them off their 
minds. They have not the pride which marks the Head- 
Masters at Christ’s Hospital, or at any of the great 
English Foundations, in the pupils whom they instruct. 
The duties they perform are temporary, to be laid aside and 
forgotten as soon as they are fitted for law, medicine, or di- 
vinity. 

The general result of this system of tuition is, that the 
young men, who enjoy the general advantages of academic 
distinction, enter College ill-grounded in elementary know- 
ledge of the classics of any language and, in general, without 
any very thorough primary instruction in mathematics. 

The course of instruction prescribed for each year in 
our leading Universities and Colleges is thorough, and oppor- 
tunities are afforded for useful study. But the most zeal- 
ous admirers of our system must confess that the advan- 
tages derived, are not, in any proportion, to tke facilities 
which appear to exist. 

The tuition of the students is effected altogether by the 
College Tutors and Professors. If the classes are large, as is 
the case in the more noted institutions, they are instructed 
either as a whole, or each class is subdivided into sections, 
under the charge of different Professors, or Tutors, or which 
are taught at different hours by the same person. The clas- 
ses are often made up of eighty or one hundred students. 
The sections are not often composed of less than twenty 
young men, in those rare instances in which such a division 
of labour takes place. The recitations of the lower classes 
seldom exceed three in any day; and in the upper classes, 
there are not often more than two. In some colleges of 
reputation, in the senior years, there is but one lecture, and 
one recitation, per day. Now, the inevitable result of this 
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system is, that a student is not called upon to recite oftener 
than once in two or three days; and we have known a recita- 
tion to occur as seldom as once in a fortnight. In a class of 
eighty reciting together, not more than six or seven can be ex- 
amined satisfactorily in the “ hour” usually set apart for this 
labour. When a student, therefore, has recited, he is well 
aware that when the Professor has once heard him recite, 
he will not be called on again for some days, unless it be 
with the intention of seeing whether he is keeping even pace 
with the class. Every experiment of this nature monopolizes 
the time properly belonging to another pupil; so that such 
attempts at detection are, of necessity, very few. 

The student approaches the termination of a collegiate 
term, therefore, with no other instruction than he may have 
derived from his own efforts, or from the Jectures of his Pro- 
fessors. He has been, to a greatextent, self-directed, self-cri- 
ticised and self-taught. The term of examinations are the 
criteria of his progress. In Colleges where these are oral, 
they do not furnish any real indicia of scholarship. Two 
or three propositions in the different departments of mathe- 
matics—and as many passages in the various languages. 
and in other books of elementary instruction—complete the 
record. ‘The result determines what is called the scholur- 
ship of the student, and, after a few such ordeals—which 
may, by accident, prove severe, or, by accident, prove easy 
—the student graduates, with more or less honour, accord- 
ing to his luck. 

In these Colleges, the system of the English Universities 
is adopted, and, where the examinations are made through 
the mediums of written or printed questions, prepared in 
advance, and submitted to the student for the first time, on 
his entrance into the place of examination, the result is far 
more satisfactory. From that ordeal there is no escape for 
the ignorant, and no room for misadventure to such as real- 
ly understand the subjects of the year or of the course. 
Although Visiters and Trustees—and the whole public—may 
not be gratified, when the examinations are conducted in 
this manner, by what, in our day, was called “a rowl,”—that 
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18, a fluent understanding, correct recitation—yet the result 
is satisfactory as a true indication of the attainments and 
aceurate learning of the scholar. 

The only objection to the English practice, is one which 
affects our own, where the system is adopted, to an equal 
extent. The time allowed the student for answering the 
large number of questions, is too brief. And, since the rela- 
tive standing of the pupils is reckoned by the amount done, 
accurately, in a given time, there is reason to apprehend that 
differences in facility of penmanship go very far toward 
affecting the scholastic results of the examination. Not- 
withstanding this objection, however, which is easily remedi- 
able by setting apart a larger time than is usually accorded 
to each examination, the system is a more thorough test of 
the acquirements of the pupil, than any other which could 
be devised. 

Our Colleges differ in their police discipline from the for- 
eign Universities. In some, the students are permitted to 
“Jive in town,” as it is called, and are, therefore, to a great 
degree, beyond the reach of ‘observation. But, when they 
reside within the college building, we observe, in our Col- 
leges, a greater strictness than is either useful or proper. 
We recollect one marked absurdity in the Institution at 
which we were educated. We studied, of course, in our 
own apartments, and the hour for study was designated by a 
bell. It was the duty of the Tutor, (there being one or more 
to each of the College buildings,) to make a sort of official 
visit of inspection three times in each day, in the periods al- 
lotted for study. If the student was in his room—looking 
busy—it was well, and he was safe for one-third of the day. 
If he was out, a slight apology sufficed. If he ever engaged 
in any mischief, or pursuit forbidden by college laws, the ech- 
oing tread of the Tutor, down the long corridor, gave bim 
ample leisure for assuming the appearance of study, though 
he returned the moment after to card-playing or drinking. 

The English and German sysiem is infinitely better than this. 
They do not attempt to discourage such convivial meetings 
as students may enjoy in their own apartments, and only 
require that order shall be observed, and that the decencies 
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of life shall not be outraged. The result is, that such meet- 
ings are matters of course, and naturally accommodate 
themselves to the restraints, which unforbidden indulgences 
soon learn to impose upon themselves. It is true that evil 
results might ensue in some cases, but they would be less 
numerous than under the present system. Every Collegi- 
an’s experience will assure him that the temptation to gross 
dissipation is more in the hazard of the pleasure than in the 
pleasure itself. Youths are at infinite pains to engage in 
frolics which are forbidden—when, if left at liberty to 
choose, or reject, their palates, if not their good sense, 
would wholly protect them. 

But there is a better method of ensuring the safety of the 
scholar. Parents and head-masters have an idea that they 
are advancing their several reputations, if they can obtain 
a mere lad entrance into College. The children are cram- 
med with Greek and Latin, and are thus thrown into the 
unavoidable license of an association with young men of 
twenty or twenty-one years of age. Bad habits are sooner 
learved than roots or formule, and the precocious child re- 
turns a profligate or a drunkard. No youth should enter 
College before ae is seventeen. If he wishes to enter pro- 
fessional life at an earlier period than such a course will ad- 
mit of, a parent had better forego training the unripe morals 
of his son in the heated atmosphere of a University life. 
We may have fewer youthful prodigies, but more men 
will grow to honour and reputation. 

Another wholesome lesson might be inculcated. A Col- 
lege is not a place for punishment, but for voluntary in- 
struction. Theltrue rule for the government of College au- 
thorities, is to dismiss all who cannot restrain themselves 
within due bounds, when they are left free to choose be- 
tween right and wrong. The discipline of a penitentiary- 
house will never fitly educate a student. It is sufficient to 
give him the opportunity of learning. The authorities of a 
University do not resemble a private tutor, who stands, to 
some extent, in the place of a parent. Their sole business 
is to afford facilities for instruction; and to prevent vice and 
disorder, by the removal of such as are dangerous inmates, 
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from their characters or habitual example. These results 
can be effected without making every well-disposed youth 
subject to a system of of espionage, and without converting 
College Tutors into work-house overseers. 
J. G. M. G. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Art. I]I.—Anorieinan Races or AMERICA. 

1. Transactions of the American Ethnological Society. 
Vol. 1. 

2. Notes on the Semi-Civilized Nations of Mexico, Yucatan, 
and Central America. By Avsertr Gavuatin. 

3. Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. By E. 
G. Saurer, A. M., and E. H. Davis, M. D. 

4. Catalogue of Skulls of Mun and the Inferior Animals, 
§c. By Samuet Grorce Morron, author of “Crania 
Americana,” “Crania Avgyptiaca,” &c. Philadelphia: 
1849. 


Tue Continent of America is often designated by the ap- 
pellation of the New World, but the researches of modern 
Geologists and Archeologists have shown that the evidences 
in favour of a high antiquity for our geological epoch, as 
well as for our Fauna and Flora, are, to say the least, quite 
as great on this, as on the eastern hemisphere. Mr. Agassiz, 
whose authority will hardly be questioned in matters of this 
kind, tells us that geology finds the oldest landmarks here ; 
and Sir Charles Lyell, from a mass of well-digested facts, 
and from the corroborating testimony of other good authori- 
ties, concludes that the Mississippi River has been running 
in its present bed for more than one hundred thousand years.* 
The channel cut by the Niagara River, below the Falls, for 
twelve miles, through solid rock, in the estimation of the same 
distinguished author, as well as others, gives no less satisfac- 


* Second Visit to the United States. Part II., p. 188. 
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tory proof of the antiquity of the present relative position of 
continents and oceans. 

Dr. Bennet Dowler, of New-Orleans, in an interesting 
essay,* recently published, gives some extraordinary facts in 
confirmation of the great age of the delta of the Mississippi, 
assumed by Mr. Lyell, Riddell, Carpenter, Forshey, etc. 
From an investigation of the successive growths of cypress 
forests around that city, the stumps of which are still found at 
different depths, direcily overlying each other ; from the great 
size and age of these trees, and from the remains of Indian 
bones and pottery found below the roots of some of these 
stumps, he arrives at the following conclusion: “ From these 
data it appears that the human race existed in the delta 
more than fifty-seven thousand years ago, and that ten sub- 
terranean forests, and the one now growing, will show that 
an exuberant flora existed in Louisiana more than one hun- 
dred thousand years anterior to these evidences of man’s ex- 
istence.” 

The delta of the Alabama River, on which we now stand, 
gives ample testimony to the same effect. Along the Mo- 
bile River and Bay, we find certain shell fish, whose relative 
positions are determined at present, as they always have 
been, by certain physical conditions,viz: the Unio and Pa- 
ludina, the Gnathodon, and the Oyster. The first are always 
found above tide-water, where the water is perfectly fresh ; 
the second is found in brackish water alone, and the Oyster 
never but in water almost salt. As the delta of the river 
has extended, they have each greatly changed their habitats— 
the most northern habiiat, at preset, for example, of the 
Gnathodon, is found about Choctaw Point, one mile below 
Mobile, while we have abundant evidence that it formerly 
existed fifty miles above. The Unio, Paludina, and Oyster, 
have changed habitats in like manner. 

Immense beds of Guathodon shells are found, and in the 
greatest profusion, all along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
where they have doubtless been deposited by Indians in for- 


{Tableaux of New-Orleans. 
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mer times. Great numbers of these beds are found on the 
Mobile Bay, and along che river, for fifty miles above the 
city, where only the scattering remnant of the living species 
is still found. The Indians had no means, and no object, in 
transporting such an immense number fifty miles up the riv- 
er, and we must, therefore, conclude that the Mobile Bay 
once extended to the locality of these upper “Shell Banks,” 
and that the Indians collected them for eating, near where 
these banks are now found. One strong evidence of this 
conclusion is gathered from the fact that the different arti- 
ficial beds of the Unio, the Gnathodon, and the Oyster, are 
never here found of a mixture of two or more shells, which 
would be the case if their habitats had been near each other. 

That these beds are of Indian origin, is clear from the 
fact that the shells have all been opened, and that we find 
in them the marks of fire, extending over considerable spaces 
—the shells converted into quick lime, and mingled with 
charcoal, so that the successive accumulations of shells may 
be plainly traced. Fish bones and other remains of Indian 
feasts are common—the remains of Indian pottery, and of 
their bones ; which can be identified by their crania. 

Some of these beds are covered over by a vegetable mould, 
from one to two feet thick, which must have been a very 
long time forming; and upon this are growing the largest 
forest trees, beneath whose roots these Indian remains are 
often discovered. It is more than probable, too, that these 
large trees are the successors of former growths quite as 
large. 

We cannot, by any conjecture, approximate, within many 
centuries, perhaps thousands of years, the time consumed in 
thus extending the delta of the Alabama River, and in pro- 
ducing the changes we have hinted at; nor dare we at- 
tempt to fix the time at which the Red men fed upon the 
Gnathodons that form the first beds to which we have al- 
luded. 

It is worthy also of special remark that the Gnathodon, of 
which a few living specimens still exist along the Gulf coast of 
Florida, Alabama and Mississippi, was once a living species 
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in the Chesapeake Bay,* but has been so long extinct that it 
now exists there only in a fossil state. These facts, with ma- 
ny others of similar import, which might be adduced, point 
to a chronology very far beyond any which has heretofore 
been received; and who will doubt that, when the Mississip- 
pi, Alabama and Niagara Rivers, first poured their waters 
into the ocean, a Fauna and a Flora already existed? and, if 
so, why did not man exist? They all belong to one geologi- 
cal era, and to one creation. 

These authorities, in support of the extreme age of the 
geological era to which man belongs, though startling 
to the unscientific, are not simply the opinions of a few; but 
such conclusions are substantially adopted by the leading 
geologists everywhere. And, although such extreme antiqui- 
ty for man’s existence on earth may shock our preconceived 
opinions, it is none the less certain that the rapid accumula- 
tion of new facts, is fast familiarizing the minds of the sci- 
entific world to this conviction. The monuments of Egypt 
have already carried us far beyond all chronologies hereto- 
fore adopted, and when these barriers are once overleaped, it 
is in vain for us to attempt to approximate, even, the epoch 
of man’s creation. This conclusion is not based merely on 
the researches of such Archeologists as Lepsius, Bunsen, 
Birch, de Longperier, Humboldt, &c., but on those, also, of 
Kenrick, Hincks, Osburn, and we may add all those theologi- 
ans who have really mastered the monuments of Egypt. Not 
only do these monuments reveal to us a sengle race, at this 
early epoch, in full tide of civilization, but they exhibit to 
our view faithful portraits of the same African and Asiatic 
races, in all their diversity, which hold intercourse with Egypt 
at the present day. 

Now, the question naturally springs up, whether the Abo- 
rigines of America were not contemporary with the earliest 
races, known to us, of the eastern continent? If, as is con- 
ceded, Caucasian, Negro, Mongol, and other races, existed 


*This would extend the living fauna very much farther back than the Chesa- 
peake deposits—-all our recent shells, or nearly al!, are found in the Pliocene— 
and many shells farther back. 
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in the old world, already distinct, what reason can be as- 
signed to show that the Aborigines of America did not also 
exist, with their present types, 5,000 years ago? The Natu- 
ralist must infer that the Fauna and Flora of the two con- 
tinents were contemporary. All facts, and all analogy, are 
against the supposition that America would have been left 
by the Creator a dreary waste for thousands of years, while 
the other half of the world was teeming with organized beings. 
This view is also greatly strengthened by the acknowledged 
fact, that not a single animal, bird, reptile, fish, or plant, was 
common to the Old and New World. No Naturalist of our 
day doubts that the animal and vegetable kingdoms of Ame- 
rica were created where they were found, and not in Asia. 

The races of men alone, of America, have been made ex- 
ceptions to this general law; but this exception cannot be 
maintained by any course of scientific reasoning. America, 
it will be remembered, was not only unknown to the early 
Romans and Greeks, but to the Egyptians; and when it was 
discovered, a few centuries ago, it was found covered, from 
the Arctic to Cape Horn, and from ocean to ocean, by a pop- 
ulation presenting peculiar physical traits, unlike anything 
in the Old World; speaking languages bearing no resem- 
blance to other languages, and living, everywhere, among 
animals and plants specifically distinct from those of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Oceanica. 

But, strong as this reasoning is, in favour of American 
origin for our Indians, we shall not leave the question on 
such debateable ground. We have abundant positive evi- 
dence of high antiquity for this population, which we shall 
proceed to develope. 

In reflecting on the Aboriginal Races of America, we are 
at once met by the striking fact that their physical charac- 
ters are wholly independent of all climatic or known physi- 
cal influences. Nothstanding their immense geographical 
distribution, embracing every variety of climate, it is ac- 
knowledged, by all travellers, that there is among this peo- 
ple a pervading type, around which all the tribes, North, 
South, East and West, cluster, though varying within pre- 
scribed limits. With trifling exceptions, all the American 
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indians bear to each other some degree of family resem- 
blance, quite as strong, for example, as that seen at the pres- 
ent day among the full-blooded Jews ; and yet they are dis- 
tinct from all the races of the Old World, in features, lan- 
guage, customs, arts, religion, etc. In the language of Morton, 
who has studied this people more thoroughly than any other 
writer, “ All possess, though in various degrees, the long, 
lank, black hair, the heavy brow, the dull, sleepy eye, the 
full compressed lips, and the salient but dilated nose.” 
These characters, too, are seen in the most civilized and 
most savage, on the rivers and sea ceasts, in the valleys and 
on the mountains—in those that live on fish, on flesh, or on 
vegetables—in the prairies and in the forests—in the torrid 
and in the ice-bound regions. 

The only race of the Old World with which any connec- 
tion has been supposed, is the Mongol; but, to say nothing 
of the marked difference in pbysical characters, their lan- 
guages alone should decide against any such alliance.* No 
Philologist can be found to deny the fact that the Chinese 
are now speaking and writing a language substantially the 
same as that which they used 5,000 years ago, and that, too, a 
language distinct from all the languages spoken by the Cau- 
casian races. Ou the other hand, we have the American 
races, all speaking dialects of a language peculiar to this 
continent, and having no marked affinity with any other. 
Now, if the Mongols have preserved a language entire in 
Asia, for 5,000 years, they should have preserved it here, or, 
to say the least, some trace of it. But, not only are the two 
languages now radically distinct, but no trace of Mongol 
language can be found in the American languages. If they 
brought a language to this country, it is clear that they have 
lost it, and acquired that of some extinct race which prece- 


*«< The American race differs essentially from all others, not excepting the 
Mongolian ; nor do the feeble analogies of language, and the more obvious ones 
of civil and religious institutions and arts, denote auything beyond casual or colo- 
nial communication with the Asiatic nations; and eveu these analovies may, per- 
haps, be accounted for, as Humboldt bas suggested, in the mere coincidence arising 
from similar wants and impulses in natious inhabiting similar latitudes.”—Crania 
Americana, pp. 260.—Morron. 
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ded them. It will be conceded that a colony, or a nation, 
could never lose its language so completely, unless through 
conquest and amalgamation ; in which case they would adopt 
another language. But, even when a language ceases to be 
spoken, some trace of it will continue to exist in the names 
of individuals, of rivers, places, countries, etc. The names 
of Moses, Solomon, David, Lazarus, Isaac and Jacob, are 
still found among the Jews every where, though the Hebrew 
langnage has ceased to be spoken for more than 2,000 years. 
And the names Mississippi, Missouri, Orinoka, Ontario, Se- 
neca, Alabama, and a thousand other Indian names, will 
live for ages after the last Red man is mingled with the 
dust. They have no likeness to any in the Old World. 

In treating American races, our prescribed limits do not 
permit us to go into details respecting the infinitude of 
tribes which compose them. Our purpose at present is sim- 
ply to bring forward such facts as may be sufficient to esta- 
blish their origin and antiquity. The broad division of Dr. 
Morton, into two great families, which contrast in many 
points strongly with each other, is sufficiently minute, viz: 
“The Toltecan nations and the Barbarous tribes.” This 
classification is somewhat arbitrary, but it is impossible, 
in our day, to establish any but very broad boundary 
lines. Here, as in the Old World, wars, migrations, amalga- 
mations, etc., have, during several thousand years, disturbed 
and confused nature’s original work; and we must now deal 
with masses as we find them. In fact, our main object in 
alluding at all here to the diversity of types, among the Abo 
rigines of America, is to give another illustration of a posi- 
tion advanced elsewhere. We have shown that the great 
divisions of the earth, or the different Zoological provinces, 
were populated by groups of races, bearing to each other 
certain family resemblances; though, in reality, these races 
originated in many, and not in asingle pair; thus forming 
proximate, and not identical species. The Mongols, the 
Caucasians, the Negroes, the Americans, each constitute a 
group of this kind. In speaking of the Caucasian races, 
for example, we have shown that the Jews, Egyptians, Hin- 
doos, Pelasgians, Romans, Teutons, Celts, Iberians, ete., 
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which have all been classed under this common head, can 
all be traced, as distinct forms, beyond all human chronolo- 
gy. The same law applies to the American races; though 
every tribe has some characters, which mark it as American ; 
yet there are certain well marked distinctions, among some 
of these races, which cannot be explained by climatic influ- 
ences. The Toltecan, and Barbarous tribes, taken separ- 
ately, en masse, afford a good illustration, for they differ es- 
sentially in their moral and physical characters. The most 
prominent distinction, between these two families, is seen in 
the comparison of their craniological developments. Dr. 
Morton, whose collection of human crania is the most com- 
plete in the world, has bestowed especial attention on Ame- 
rican races; and has given actual measurements of 338 
Indian skulls, in which the two «reat divisions are nearly 
equally represented. 

Ist. The Toltecan family, which comprises all the semi- 
civilized nations of Mexico, Peru, and Bogota; and which, 
there is every reason to believe, were the builders of the 
great system of mounds found throughout North America. 
Of 213 skulls of Mexicans and Peruvians, 201 belong to the 
latter people, and all have been obtained from the oldest 
burial grounds, and through the most reliable sources. On 
these heads, Dr. Morton makes the following striking com- 
ment: ‘“ When we consider the institutions of the old Peru- 
vians, their comparatively advanced civilization, their 
tombs and temples, mountain roads and monolithic gate- 
ways, together with their knowlege of certain ornamental 
arts, it is surprising to find that they possessed a brain no 
larger than the Hottentot or New Hollander, and far below 
the barbarous hordes of their own race.* For, on. measur- 
ing 155 crania, nearly all derived from the sepuJchres just 
mentioned, they give but 75 cubic inches for the average 
bulk of brain, while the Teutonic, or highest developed 
white race, gives 92 cubic inches. Of the whole number, 


* We have shown, in our remarks on anatomical characters of races, that the 


Hottentct has a brain, on the average, 17 cubic inches less than the Teutonic 
race; the latier being 92, and the former 75, cubic inches. 
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one only attains the capacity of 101 cubic inches,* and the 
minimum sinks to 58, the smallest in the whole series of 641 
measured crania, of all nations. It is important to remark, 
also, that the sexes are nearly equally represented, viz: 80 
men and 75 women.” 

The mean of twenty-one Mexican skulls is seventy-nine, 
or five cubic inches above the Peruvian average, but the 
authen‘icity of this series is not so well made out as the 
other, and the series may be too small for the establishment 
of a very correct mean, 

2d. The Barbarous Tribes.—The semi-civilized commu- 
nities seem, at all times, to have been hemmed in, and 
pressed upon, by the more restless and warlike barbarous 
tribes, as they are at the present day. We now sce the 
Mexicans constantly depredated upon by the daring Caman- 
ches and Apaches, who, since the introduction of horses, 
have become most fearful marauders, scarecly inferior to the 
Tartars, or Bedouins, of Asia. 

Dr. Morton remarks on this series—which have been col- 
lected from modern tribes, and ancient tumuli, the most 
widely separated 


“Of 211 crania, derived from the various sources enumerated in 
this section, 161 have been measured with the following results: the 
largest cranium gives 104 cubic inches, the smallest 70; and the mean 
of all is 84. There is a disparity, however, in the male and female 
heads, for the foriner are 96 in number, and the latter only 65. 

“We have here the surprising fact that the brain of the Indian, in 
his savage state, is far larger than that of the old demi-civilized Peru- 
vian, or ancient Mexican tribes. How are we to explain this remarka- 
ble disparity between civilization and barbarism? The largest Peru- 
vian brain measures 101 cubic inches; and the untamed Shawnee rises to 
104; and the average difference between the Peruvian and the savage 
is nine cubic inches in favour of the Jatter. Something may be attribu- 
ted to a primitive difference of stock; but more, perhaps, to the con- 
trasted activity of the brain in the two races.”t 


* The highest Teutonic in Dr. Morton’s collection is 114 cubic inches. 
+ Here Dr. Morton seems to endorse the theory that cultivation of the mind, 
or one set of faculties, can give expansion, or increased size of brain. There is 
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‘Taken collectively, the American races give the average 
mean, for the whole 338 crania, of only 79 cubic inches, or 
18 below that of the Teutonic race. 

The general law laid down hy craniologists, that size of 
brain is a measure of intellect, would seem to meet with an 
exception here; but it is only apparent. A very satisfactory 
solution of the fact will be found in Mr. J. S. Phillips’ ap- 
pendix to Dr. Morton’s Memoir on the “Physical Type of 
the American Indians.” Also, in Mr. George Combe’s 
“ Phrenological Remarks,” in the Appendix to Morton’s 
* Crania Americana.” 

The Appendix of Mr. Phillips was published atter Dr. 
Morton’s death, and adds some new materials, which the 
Doctor had not time to work up before his departure. The 
additional crania make a little variation from the means, or 
averages, given by Dr. Morton, but it is too slight to influ- 
ence the general conclusions. 

The concluding remarks of Mr. Phillips are so well done 
that we are sure the reader would prefer to have them en- 
tire. 


“The average volume of the brain in the barbarous tribes is shown 
to be from 834 to 84 cubic inches, while that of the Mezicans is but 
79, and in the Peruvians only 75; thus exhibiting the apparent anom- 
aly of barbarous and uncivilized tribes possessing larger brains than 
races capable of considerable progress in civilization. 

“This discrepancy deserves more investigation than time permits at 
present ; but the following views of the subject may make it appear 
less anomalous : 

“The prevailing features in the character of the North American 
savage are, stoicism, a severe cruelty, excessive watchfulness, and that 
coarse brutality which results from the entire preponderance of the ani- 
mal propensities. These so outweigh the intellectual portion of the 
character, that it is completely subordinate, making the Indian what 
we sec him, a most unintellectual and uncivilizable man. 

“The intellectual lobe of the brain of these people, if not borne 
down by such overpowering animal propensities and passions, would 


no proof of the truth of sucha theory The Teutonic races in their barbarous 
state, 2,000 years ago, had brains as large as now, and co with other races. 
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doubtless have been capable of much greater efforts than any we are 
acquainted with, and have enabled these barbarous tribes to make some 
progress in civilization. This appears to be the cerebral difference be- 
tween the Mexicans and Peruvians on the one hand, and the barbarous 
tribes of North America on the other. 

“The intellectual lobe of the brain in the two former is at least as 
large as in the latter, the difference of volume being chiefly eonfined to 
the occipital and basal portions of the encephalon; so that the intellec- 
tual and moral qualities of the Mexicans and Peruvians, (at least as 
large, if not larger, than those of the other group) are left more free to 
act, being not so subordinate to the propensities and violent passions. 

“This view of the subject is in accordanée with the history of these 
two divisions, Barbarous and Civilizable. 

“When the former were assailed by the European settlers, they fought 
desparately, but rather with the cunning and ferocity of the lower ani- 
mals, than with the system and courage of men; they could not be 
subjugated, and were either exterminated, or continued to retire into 
the forests, when they could no longer maintain their ground. Had 
their intellect been in proportion to their other qualities, they would 
have been most formidable enemies. 

“With the Mexicans and Peruvians, the ease has been the reverse. 
The original inhabitants of Mexico were entirely subjugated by the Az- 
tecs, who appear to have been a small tribe, in comparison with the 
Mexicans ; and then they were all conquered and enslaved by a mere 
handful of Spaniards; although the Mexicans had the advantage over 
the barbarous tribes of concerted action, some discipline, and prepara- 
tion, in which the latter were greatly deficient. 

“The Mexicans, with small brains, were evidently inferior in resolu- 
tion, in attack and defence, and the more manly traits of character, to 
the barbarous races, who contested every inch of ground until they 
were entirely outnumbered. 

“ And, at the present time, the Camanches and Apaches, though a 
part of the great Shoshonce division, one of the lowest of the races of 
North America, are continually plundering and destroying the Indians 
of Northern Mexico, who scarecly attempt resistance. 

“ Viewed in this light, the apparent contradiction of a race with a 
smaller brain being superior to tribes with larger brains, is so far ex- 
plained, that the volume and distribution of their respective brains ap- 
pear to be in accordance with such facts in their history as have come 


to our knowledge.” 
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Again, Mr. Phillips remarks, of the Indians of the United 
States, that he has “grouped them, on a large scale, into 
families, according to language; and the result of measure- 
ment of the volume of brain is strikingly in accordance 
with the ascertained character of the different groups thus 
constituted.” His arrangement is as follows: Ist, Iroquois ; 
2d, Algonquin and Apalachian; 3d, Dacota; 4th, Shosho- 
nees; 5th, Oregonians. Of the first division, the Iroquois, 
he remarks—* The average internal capacity of the cranium 
in this group, is about 8$ inches higher than the lowest 
types, and 44 inches higher than the average ; being 88} cu- 
bic inches. This result is strikingly in keeping with the 
fact that they were so completely the master spirits of the 
land ; that, at the time of the first settlement of this country 
by the white race, they were so rapidly subduing the other 
tribes and nations around them; and that, if their career of 
conquest. had not been cut short by the Anglo-Saxon pre- 
dominance, they bade fair to have conquered all within their 
reach. 

He then goes on to give the measurements and characters 
of other families, in all of which the morale and physique 
most strikingly correspond. 

These facts afford very instructive material for reflection. 
We here sce one race, with the larger though Jess intellec- 
tual brains, subjugating the less warlike and half civilized 
race; and it seems clear that the latter were destined to be 
swallowed up by the former, or exterminated. Who can 
doubt that similar occurrences had been going on over this 
continent for many centuries, or even thousands of years? 
There are scattered over North America countless tumuli, 
which, it is believed, were built by races different from the 
savage tribes found around them by the whites, and an im- 
penetrable oblivion rests upon these works. There are ma- 
ny reasons for believing that these races were either identi- 
cal with, or closely allied to, the Toltecs ; and may have been 
driven South, or exterminated, by more savage and warlike 
races, like the Iroquois. The traditions of the Mexicans 
point to the North as their original country. 
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At the present day we see large settlements in America, 
of Spaniards, French, Germans, etc., as well as Indians, all 
speaking their own languages: yet who doubts that, in a 
century or two, the Indians will be extinct, and the others 
swallowed up in the Anglo-Saxon tongue and type? When 
the Ethnographer shall then undertake to analyze the pop- 
ulation, what can he learn of the history of races which 
first overspread this continent, or what light can he draw 
from the spoken languages? What will be the condition of 
this country two or three thousand years hence, we may ask, 
when we see Europe pouring its population in from the 
East, and Asia from the West? We should only reason on 
the things of this world from what we see and knew; and 
we must infer that a succession of events was going on for 
ages, during ante-historic times, similar to those we find in 
the pages of written history. Human nature never changes, 
else it would cease to be human nature. 

Now, how are we to explain these opposite intellectual 
and physical characters, in the two great families of Ameri- 
ca, except by primitive, or aboriginal conformation? There 
are certainly no known facts which lead to the conclusion 
that any particular mode of life can change the size or form 
of brain in races; while, on the contrary, we have abun- 
dant reason to know that the size and form of brain, plays 
a conspicuous part in the advancement and destiny of races. 
The large heads, in many instances, have emerged from bar- 
barism, (Teutons, Celts, ete., for example,) in historical times; 
have reached the highest pinnacle of civilization; and have, 
every where, outstripped and ruled the small-headed races 
among men. 

It is interesting here to remark, that the ancient Egyptians 
and Hindoos, who, in very early times, reached a considera- 
ble degree of civilization, had, like the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians, much smaller heads than the savage tribes around 
them. These people give, each, an internal mean capacity 
of 80 cubic inches, which is but one inch above the average 
of the American races. The negro races, exclusive of Hot- 
tentots, give an average of 83 inches. 

If the Jews have lived 1,500 years in Malabar, the Mag- 
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yars 1,000 in Hungary, the Parsees as many ages in India, 
the Basques or Iberians in France and Spain, for more than 
3,000, without material change; and if the Anglo-Saxons 
and Spaniards have lived through ten generations in Ameri- 
ca without approximating the Aboriginal type of the coun- 
try, it is a reasonable inference that the intellectual and 
physical differences of the Toltecan and barbarous tribes, 
are not attributable to secondary causes, either moral or 
physical. 
Mr. Squier makes the following remarks :— 


“The casual resemblance of certain words, in the languages of Ame- 
rica, and those of the Old World, cannot be taken as evidences of 
a common origin. Such coincidences may be easily accounted for as 
the result of accident, or at most, of local infusions, which were with- 
out any extended effect. The entire number of common words is said 
to be one hundred and eighty-seven; of these, one hundred and four 
coincide with words found in the languages of Asia and Australia, for- 
ty-three with those of Europe, and forty with those of Africa. It can 
hardly be supposed that these facts are sufficient to prove a connection 
between the four hundred dialects of America, and the various lan- 
guages of the other continent. It is not in accidental coincidences of 
sound or meaning, but in a comparison of the general structure and 
character of the American languages with those of other countries, that 
we can expect to find similitudes at all conclusive, or worthy of remark, 
in determining the question of a common origin. And it is precisely 
in these respects that we discover the strongest evidences of the essen- 
tial peculiarities of the American languages; here they coincide with 
each other, and here exhibit the most striking contrasts with all the 
others of the globe. The diversities which have sprung up, and which 
have resulted in so many“dialectical modifications, as shown in the num- 
berless vocabularies, furnish a wide field for investigation. Mr. Galla- 
tin draws a conclusion from the circumstance, which is quite as fatal to 
the popular hypothesis, respecting the origin of the Indians, as the more 
sweeping conclusion of Dr. Morton. It is the length of time which 
this prodigious subdivision of languages in America must have required, 
making every allowance for the greater changes to which unwritten lan- 
guages are liable, and for the necessary breaking up of nations, in a 
hunter state, into separate communities. For these changes and modi- 
fications, Mr. Gallatin claims, we must have the very longest time 
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which we are permitted to assume; and if it is considered necessary to 
derive the American race from the other continent, that the migration 
must have taken place at the earliest assignable period. 

“The following conclusions were advanced by Mr. Duponceau, as 
early as 1819, in substantially the following language :— 

1. That the American languages, in general, are rich in words and 
grammatical forms; and that, in their complicated construction, the 
greatest order, method, and regularity prevail. 

2. That these complicated forms, which he calls polysynthetic, ap- 
pear to exist in all these languages, from Greenland to Cape Horn. 

3. That these forms differ essentially from those of the ancient and 
modern languages of the Old Hemisphere.”—The Serpent Symbol, 
etc., in America, p. 26, 27. By E. Geo. Squier, A. A.,, ete., ete. 


The type of a race would never change if kept from 
adulterations, as we have shown in the case of the Jews 
and other peoples. So with languages; we have no reason 
to believe that a race would ever lose its language if kept 
aloof from foreign influences. It is a remarkable fact, that 
in the little Island of Great Britain, the Welch and the Erse 
are still spoken, though pressed upon by the strongest influ- 
ences, which can exterminate a language, for 2,000 years. 
So with the Basque in France; this language can be traced 
back at least 3,000 years, and is still spoken. The Coptic 
was the language of Egypt for at least 5,000 years, and still 
leaves its trace in the languages around. The Chinese has 
existed as long, and is still undisturbed.* 


* Tue Greex or Homer a Living Lanauace—An effort, says the Westmin- 
ster, has been made by Mr. Blackie, Prof. of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh, to reform the pronunciation of Greek in that University. Ile is teaching 
his students to pronounce Greek as they do in Greece, insisting that it is not a 
dead, but a living language—as any one may see by looking at a Greek newspa- 
per. Prof. Blackie gives an extract from a newspaper printed last year, at 
Athens, giving an account of Kossuth’s visit to America, from which it is evident 
that the language of Homer lives in a state of purity to which, considering 
the extraordinary duration of its literary existence—two thousand and five 
hundred years, at least.—there is no parallel, perhaps, on the face of the 
globe. After noticing a few trifling modifications, which distinguish modern 
from ancient Greck, he states, as a fact, that in three columns of a Greek news- 
paper, of the year 1852, there does not certainly occur three words that are 
not pure native Greek; so very slightly has it been corrupted from foreign 


sources, 
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Although the nations of Europe and Western Asia have 
been in constant turmoil for thousands of years, and their 
languages torn to pieces, yet they have been formed into the 
great heterogeneous Indo-European mass, which shows 
everywhere affinities among the fragments, yet no resem- 
blance to American languages. The following extract from 
a paper of Mr. Agassiz, admirably expresses what we re- 
gard as truths :——* 


“ As for languages, their common structure, and even the analogy in 
the sounds of different languages, far from indicating a derivation of 
one from another, seem to us rather the necessary result of that similar- 
ity in the organs of speech, which causes them naturally to produce the 
same sound. Who would now deny that it is as natural for men to 
speak, as it is for a dog to bark, for an ass to bray, for a lion to roar, 
for a wolf to howl, when we see that no nations are so barbarous, so 
deprived of all human character, as to be unable to express in language 
their desires, their fears, their hopes? And if a unity of language, 
any analogy in sound and structure between the languages of the white 
race, indicate a closer connection between the different nations of that 
race, would not the difference which has been observed in the structure 
of the languages of the wild races, would not the power the American 
Indians have naturally to utter gutturals which the white can hard- 
ly imitate, afford additional evidence that these races did not origi- 
nate from a common stock, but are only closely allied as men, endowed 
equally with the same intellectual powers, the same organs of speech, 
the same sympathies, only developed in slightly different ways in the 
different races, precisely as we observe the fact between closely allied 
species of the same genus among birds ? 

“There is no ornithologist who ever watched the natural habits of 
birds and their notes, who has not been surprised at the similarity of 
intonation of the notes of closely allied species, and the greater differ- 
ence between the notes of birds belonging to different genera and fami- 
lies. ‘The ery of the birds of prey, are alike unpleasant and rough in 
all; the song of all the thrushes is equally sweet and harmonious, and 
modulated upon similar rhythms, and combined in similar melodies ; the 
chit of all titmice is loquacious and hard; the quack of the duck is 
alike nasal in all. But who ever thought that the robin learned his 
melody from the mocking-bird, or the mocking-bird from any other spe- 


* Christian Examiner, July, 1850. p. 81. 
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cies of thrush? Who ever fancied that the field crow learned 
his cawing from the raven or jackdaw? Certainly, no one at all ac. 
quainted with the natural history of birds. And why should it be dif- 
ferent with men? Why should not the different races of men have 
originally spoken distinct languages, as they do at present, differing in 
the same proportions as their organs of speech are variously modified ? 
And why should not these modifications in their turn be indicative of 
primitive differences among them? It were giving up all induction, 
all power of arguing from sound premises, if the force of such evidence 
were to be denied.” 


Let us now take a glance at the history of those Aborigi- 
nal races who have made the only approach towards civili- 
zation. It is true that our materials are very defective in 
many particulars, yet enough remain to lead us to some 
important results. 

No trace of an alphabet existed at the time of the con- 
quest of the Continent of America; some of the tribes had 
an imperfect sort of picture-writing, from which little aid 
can be derived; and we are compelled to look to traditions, 
which are often vague, and to the light which emanates 
from the physical characters, antiquities, religion, arts, sci- 
ence, language, agriculture, etc. 

A review of the preceding facts shows conclusively, we 
think, that the natural history of the American Aborigines 
runs a close parallel with the races of other countries. We 
have made but two divisions, but it is more than probable 
that each of these families, instead of springing from a single 
pair, have originated in many. But we have discussed this 
point elsewhere, and shall not open it again; more particu- 
larly as we conceive it to be making its way rapidly to the 
general conviction. 

The decided connection which exists among the various 
Indian languages has been regarded as sufficient evidence, 
not only of common origin of these languages, but of the 
races which speak them. Mr. Gallatin, who has devoted 
much time and talent to American ethnography, says: 


“ All those who have investigated the subject appear to have agreed 
in the opinion that, however differing in their vocabularies, there is an. 
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evident similarity in the structure of all the American languages, be- 
speaking a common origin.”* 


Now, we are not disposed to deny the close affinity of 
these languages, but we cannot agree that this affords any 
satisfactory proof of unity of language. The conclusion, to 
our minds is a non sequitur. 

Let us assume, as Mr. Agassiz argues, that all mankind 
do not spring from one pair, or even each race from a dis- 
tinct pair; but that men were created in nations, in the dif- 
ferent zoological provinces where history first finds them. 
The Caucasians, Mongols, Negroes, Indians, etc., were, for 
example, created in large numbers, or in scattered tribes. 
What, let us ask, would necessarily be the result as regards 
types and languages? The various individuals of these 
tribes, having no language, coming koon in contact from 
proximity, or early wanderings, unions would take place, and 
there would be a fusion of types, so as perhaps to change, 
more or less, each original; just as we see amalgama- 
tions have taken place in all historical nations, and are now 
going on in every country on the globe. 

So with languages. As soon as individaals came in con- 
tact, they would necessarily commence the first steps to- 
wards forming language, as birds and dogs instinctively 
sing and bark. The wants, and range of ideas, of these 
tribes, would, for a long time, be very limited, and the lan- 
guages formed very meagre. ‘The Aboriginal races of Ame- 
rica, like these of the dark races of Africa, though not iden- 
tical, have a certain similarity in their physical and intellec- 
tual characters, as the species ot'a genus inthe animal kingdom 
have certain physical characters and instinets in common: 
and it is probable that their primitive languages would, more 
or less, resemble each other. ‘This view is strengthened by 
the fact of general resemblance of American crania. No- 
thing in human anatomy can be more striking, than the wide 
difference in the conformation of the skulls of American and 
African races; and if the two races were originally left 


* Trans, Amer. Ethn. Seciety, Vol. ii. 
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alone, to form their own languages, is it not presumable that 
there would be much more similarity in the languages of the 
people of one continent to those of each other, than to those 
of races possessing the most opposite anatomical and moral 
characters? Whether the supposition be true or false, all 
the languages which, in their infant state, care together 
would necessarily be fused into one heterogeneous mass. 
Let us illustrate this point a little farther. Suppose that 
five thousand years ago, a country existed as large as Murope, 
covered by a virgin forest, and that the Creator had scat- 
tered over it tribes, bearing the type of the old Teutonic 
stock—each of which would commence at once forming a 
language—what would be the result in our day, after five 
thousand years of migrations, wars, amalgamations, ete.? 
Can any one doubt that these languages would be fused into 
one whole, quite as homogeneous as those of the Aborigi- 
nes of America? When we reflect that there is every rea- 
son to believe that this continent has been inhabited far more 
than five thousand years, the case becomes a much stronger 
one. Niebuhr, in one of his letters, given in Bunsen’s Life 
of him, expresses views very similar to these.* 

Wiseman approaches the subject from a different point of 


#6 These great national races have never sprung from the growth of 


a single family into a nation, but always from the association of several families 
of human beings, raised above their fellow animals by the nature of their wants, 
and the gradual invention of a language, each of which families probably had 
originally formed a language peculiar to itself. This last idea belongs to Rein- 
hold. By this I explain the immense variety of languages among the North 
American Indians, which it is absolutely impossible to refer to any common 
source, but which, in some cascs, have resolved themselves into one language, as in 
Mexico and Peru, for instance; and also the number of synonyzns in the earliest 
periods of languages. On this account, I maintain that we must make a very 
cautious use of differences of languages as applied to the theory of races, and 
have more regard to physical conformation, which latter is exactly the same, for 
instance, in most of the Indian tribes of North America. I believe, farther, that 
the origin of the human race is not connected with any given place, but is to be 
sought everywhere over the face of the earth; and that it is an idea more worthy 
of the power and wisdom of the Creator, to assume that he gave to each zone 
and each climate its proper inhabitants, to whom that zone and climate would 
be most suitable, than to assume that the human species has degenerated in such 
innumerable instances.”—Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr, ete., p. 
0; by Chevalier Bunsen, ete. New York, 1852. 
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view, and gives a different explanation for the dissimilari- 
ty of languages. He maintains that there are affinities 
among all languages, which can only be explained by ori- 
ginal unity, but acknowledges, on the other hand, certain 
radical differences, which are only to be explained by a mi- 
racle. He says, in lecture second, 


“As the radical difference among the languages forbids their being 
considered dialects, or offshoots of one another, we are driven to the 
conclusion that, on the one hand, these languges must have been origi- 
nally united in one, whence they drew their common elements, essential 
to them all; and, on the other, that the separation between tnem, which 
destroyed other and no less important elements of resemblance, could 
not have been caused by any gradual departure, or individual develop- 
ment—for these we have long since excluded—but by some violent, un- 
usual, and active force, sufficicnt alone to reconcile these conflicting 
appearances, and to account at once for the resemblances and the differ- 
ences.’ * 


This view of the subject would be much the most agree- 
able to many readers, as, by a miracle, it gets clear of the 
radical diversity of languages, which philology has not 
yet been able to overcome. This reasoning, however, though 
plausible enough at the time it was written, will not stand 
the test of criticism in the year 1853. The facts revealed to 
us by the subsequent discoveries of Lepsius and others, show 
a much higher antiquity for nations and languages than 
Wiseman had any idea of; and which is entirely irreconci- 
lable, with the Jewish date for the confusion of tongues at 
Babel, to which he plainly points. If that confusion of 
tongues in Genesis is to be taken as literally true, it could 
not have applied to all the nations of the earth, particularly 
to those inhabiting parts of the earth unknown in the time 
of Moses.t 


* Connection between Science and Revealed Religion ; by Nicholas Wiseman, 
D. D., ete., ete. 

+ But was the confusion of tongues at Babel a confounding of language or cown- 
sel? Had the longue (or language) merely been confounded, and not the pians 
and purposes, the work could still have been carried on by signs, 'The mere di- 
versity of speech, however embarrassing, could not have stopped the enterprise. 
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Clavigero, whose ability and opportunities confer upon his 
authority especial weight, gives the foliowing chronology, 
derived from data obtained from the Mexicans: 

The Toltecs arrived in Anahaac, or the country now 


called Mexico, migrating from the North, A. D. 648 
They abandoned the country, - . - asa 10s) 
The Chichemecs arrived, - - - - Hidde 70 
The Acholchuans arrived about - : - ih? “Sod200 
The Mexicans reached Tula, - . - StS 1296 
They founded Mexico, - - - - ent "1895 


Here, then, we have the dates of successive migrations of 
these Toltecan races, from the seventh to the thirteenth cen- 
tury; and though, perhaps, a doubt might be raised with re- 
gard to the precision of some of these dates, no one who 
investigates the subject will deny that they are sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes, and may be taken as the 
basis of a chronological calculation. Clavigero, Gallatin, 
Humboldt, Prescott, Squier and Davis, Morton, in short, all 
authorities, are substantially agreed on this point. These 
Toltecan races, who, it seems, inhabited, though perhaps at 
different epochs, almost every portion of the present territory 
ef the United States, must have been pressed upon by causes 
now unknown to us, and forced to migrate from their original 
abodes. They sought an asylum in the Southern countries of 
Mexico, Central America and Peru; and here gave birth tothe 
semi-civilization found at the time of the Spanish conquest.* 
Over an immense territory, bounded by the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, the Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes, are scattered 
those countless mounds, of which the savage tribes around 
them, for the lst three or four centuries, have not even pre- 
served a tradition. 


“ Not far from one hundred enclosures, of various sizes, and five hun- 
dred mounds, are found in Ross county, Ohio. The number of tumult 


But a confounding of counsel, difference of plan, will, opinion, would prove an 
effectual estoppel, and, in the figurative language of the East, this would have 
signified by some such phrase as that of the Scripture narrative 

* Mr. Gallatin thi:ks it most probable that these races, and their civilization, 
commenced in the tropic, and spread to the North. 
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in the State may be safely estimated ~t ten thousand, and the number 
of enclosures at one thousand or fifteen hundred.”* 


From this single State, which forms but a small fraction 
of the surface over which they are scattered, may be formed 
some idea of the immense number of these remains, and of 
the ante-historical population which constructed them. 

These tumuli were of several distinct kinds, viz: sepul- 
chral, sacrificial, fortifications, ete. “The features common 
to all,” say Squier and Davis, “are elementary, and identify 
them as appertaining to one grand system, owing its origin 
to a family of men moving in the same general direction, 
acting under common impulses, and influenced by similar 
causes.” 

These mounds, from their number and magnitude, give in- 
disputable evidence of the existence of very large agricul- 
tural populations. How many centuries were these people 
increasing, migrating and concentrating, around so many 
thousand widely scattered nuclei? How long was it before 
they had a density and command of labour requisite for such 
structures? How long, after building such national monu- 
ments, did they live around them before abandoning them ? 
Were they not the same people who migrated into Mexico and 
Central America, etc., from the 7th to the 13th century, A. D.? 
Surely this view of the subject alone, in connection with the 
physical type of the race, should carry them back to times con- 
temporary with the Pharaohs of Tgypt. 

We beg leave here to introduce a long extract from the 
work before quoted, of Squier and Davis,t which is too val- 
uable to be mutilated. 


“The antiquity of the ancient monuments of the Mississippi Valley 
has been made the subject of incidental remark in the foregoing chap- 
ters. It will not be out of place here to allude once more to some of 
the facts bearing upon this point. Of course, no attempt to fix their 
date accurately, from the circumstances of the case, can be successful, 
The most that can be done is to arrive at approximate results. The 


* Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley ; Squier and Dayis. pp. 304. 
t Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley: Squier and Davis. pp. 804. 
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fact that none of the ancient monuments occur upon the latest formed 
terraces of the river valleys of Ohio, is one of much importance in its 
bearing upon this question. If, as we are amply warranted in believ- 
ing, these terraces mark the degrees of subsidence of the streams, one of 
the four which may be traced, has been formed since those streams have 
followed their present courses. There is no good reason for supposing 
that the mound builders would have avoided building upon that terrace, 
while they erected their works promiscuously upon all the others. 
And if they had built upon it, some slight traces of their works would 
yet be visible, however much influence one may assign to disturbing 
causes—overflows, and shifting channels. Assuming then, that the 
lowest terrace, on the Scioto River, for example, has been formed since 
the era of the mounds, we must next consider that the excavating pow- 
er of the Western rivers diminishes yearly, in proportion as they ap- 
proximate towards a general level. On the lower Mississippi—where, 
alone, the ancient monuments are sometimes invaded by the water—- 
the bed of the stream is rising, from the deposition of the materials 
brought down from the upper tributaries, where the excavating process 
is going on. This excavating power, it is calculated, is in an inverse 
ratio to the square of the depth, that is to say, diminishes as the square 
of the depth increases. Taken to be approximatively correct, this rule 
establishes, that the formation of the latest terrace, by the operation of 
the same causes, must have occupied much more time than the forma- 
tion of any of the preceding three. Upon these premises, the time, 
since the streams have flowed in their present courses, may be divided 
into four periods of different lengths—of which the latest, supposed 
to have elapsed since the race of the mounds flourished, is much the 
longest.” 

“The fact that the rivers, in shifting their channels, have, in some 
instances, encroached upon the superior terraces, so as, in part, to de- 
stroy works situated upon them, and afterwards receded to long dis- 
tances of a fourth, or half a mile, or upwards, is one which should not 
be overlooked in this connection. (See pages 50, 60, and 89.) In the 
case of the ‘high bankworks,’ (plate xvi.) the recession has been nearly 
three-fourths of a mile, and the intervening terrace, or ‘bottom,’ was, 
at the period of the early settlement, covered with a dense forest. This 
recession, and subsequent forest growth, must, of necessity, have taken 
place since the river encroached upon the ancient works here alluded to. 

“ Without doing more than to allude to the circumstance of the ex- 
ceedingly decayed state of the skeletons found in the mounds, (see page 
168,) and to the amount of vegetable accumulations in the ancient ex- 
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cavations and around the ancient works, (see pages 55-90,) we pass to 
another fact, perhaps more important, in its bearing upon the question 
of the antiquity of these works, than any of those presented above. It 
is, that they are covered with primitive forests, in no way distinguisha- 
ble from those which surround them, in places where it is probable no 
clearings were ever made. Some of the trees of these forests have a 
positive antiquity of from six to eight hundred years. (See pages 14— 
16.) They are found surrounded with the mouldering remains of 
others, undoubtedly of equal original dimensions, but now fallen and 
almost incorporated with the soil. Allow a reasonable time for the en- 
croachment of the forest, after a!l the works were abandoned by their 
builders, and for the period intervening between that event and the date 
of their construction, and we are compelled to assign them no incon- 
siderable antiquity. But, as already observed, the forests covering 
these works correspond in all respects with the surrounding forests ; 
the same varieties of trees are found, in the same proportions, and they 
have a like primitive aspect. This fact was remarked by the late Presi- 
dent, Harrison, and was put forward by him as one of the strongest 
evidences of the high antiquity of these works. In an address before 
the Historical Society of Ohio, he said: 

“¢The process by which nature restores the forest to its original state, 
after being once cleared, is extremely slow. The rich lands of the 
West, are, indeed, soon covered again, but the character of the growth 
is entirely different, and continues so for a long period. In several 
places upon the Ohio, and upon the farm which I occupy, clearings 
were made in the first settlement of the country, and subsequently 
abandoned and suffered to grow up. Some of these new forests are 
now, sure, of fifty years’ growth; but they have made so little progress 
towards attaining the appearance of the immediately contiguous forest, 
as to induce any man of reflection to determine, that at least ten times 
fifty years must elapse, before their complete assimilation can be effected. 
We find in the ancient works, all that variety of trees which give such 
unrivalled beauty to our forests, in natural proportions. The first 
growth, on the same kind of land, once cleared and then abandoned to 
nature, on the contrary, is nearly homogeneous, often stinted to one or 
two, at most three kinds of timber. If the ground has been cultivated, 
the yellow locust will thickly spring up; if not cultivated, the black 
and white walnut will be the prevailing growth, * * * Of what 
immense age, then, must be the works so often referred to, covered, as 
they are, by at least the second growth, after the primitive forest state 
was regained ? 
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“Tt is not undertaken to assign a period for the assimilation here in- 
dicated, to take place. It must, however, be measured by centuries. 

“In respect to the extent of territory occupied at one time, or at suc- 
cessive periods, by the race of the mounds, so far as indicated by the 
occurrence of their monuments, little need be said, in addition to the 
observations presented in the first chapter. It cannot, however, have 
escaped notice, that the relics found in the mounds—composed of ma- 
terials peculiar to places separated as widely as the ranges of the Alle- 
ghanies on the cast, and the Sierras of Mexico on the west, the waters 
of the great lakes on the north, and those of the Gulf of Mexico on 
the south—denote the contemporaneous existence of communication 
between these extremes. For we find, side by side, in the same 
mounds, native copper from Lake Superior, mica from the Alleghanies, 
shells from the Gulf, and obsidian (perhaps porphyry) from Mexico. 
This fact seems seriously to conflict with the hypothesis of a migration, 
either northward or southward. Further and more extended investiga- 
tions and observations may, nevertheless, serve satisfactorily to settle, 
not only this, but other equally interesting questions, connected with 
the extinct race, whose name is lost to tradition itself, and whose very 
existence is left to the sole and silent attestation of the rude, but. oft 
imposing monuments, which throng the valleys of the West.” 


A dispassionate review of the evidences we have pre- 
sented, in support of the contemporaneousness of the Ame- 
rican races with those first recorded on the monuments of 
the East, when taken together, should be sufficient to satisfy 
any unprejudiced mind; nor is there any thing in the Jew- 
ish records to show, that, while many races were already 
formed in the East, at least one did not exist on the Western 
Continent. But, to our minds, stronger than all other rea- 
sons, except perhaps the analysis of languages, is that drawn 
from the antiquity of skulls. 

The vertical occiput, the prominent vertex, the great inter- 
parietal diameter, the low defective forehead, the small in- 
ternal capacity of the skull, the square or rounded form, the 
quadrangular orbits, the massive maxilla, are peculiarities 
which mark the American races, and more especially the 
Toltecan family, and distinguish them widely from all the 
races of the earth, ancient or modern. 

As before remarked, these characters are seen to some ex- 
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tent in all the tribes; though the savage tribes show a 
greater development of the posterior portion of the brain 
than the Toltees—thus forming the link which binds these 
races to the savage races of the old world. 

An interesting fact was mentioned to us by an American 
officer, of high standing, who accompanied our army in its 
march through Mexico, during the late war. Though his 
head, which we measured, is below the average size of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, he told us he could not find, in a large 
hat store in Tampico, a single hat which would go on his 
head ; and this statement we have had confirmed by others. 
We see, through the winter season, in Mobile, daily, at 
least one hundred Indians, of the Choctaw tribe, wandering 
through the streets, with their little packs of wood to sell; 
and a glance at their heads will show that they correspond, 
in every particular, with the description we have just given. 
They present the same heads, which are taken from the 
mounds over the whole territory of the United States, and 
form a most striking contrast with the Anglo-Saxons, French, 
Spaniards and Negroes, among whom they are moving. 

It is impossible to say how long human bones may be pre- 
served, in a dry soil. There are some curious statements, of 
Squier and Davis, respecting the barrows of the ancient Bri= 
tons, where skeletons have been preserved at least two 
thousand years.* From the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 
we have bones of at least twenty-five hundred years; from 
the Catacombs of Egypt, both mummied and anmummied 
bones have been taken, of still higher antiquity, in perfect 
preservation ; and numerous other proofs might be brought 
forward, to the same effect; and yet the skeletons of the old 


* “Considering that the earth around these skeletons is wonderfully compact 
and dry, and that the conditions for their preservation are exceedingly favourable, 
while they are in fact so much decayed, we may form some approximate estimate 
of their remote antiquity. In the barrows of the ancient Britons, entire, well pre- 
served skeletons are found, although possessing an undoubted antiquity of at least 
eighteen hundred years. Local causes may produce singular results, in particular 
instances, but we speak now of these remains in the aggregate.”——Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Valley, &c., p. 168. 
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mounds, from the Lakes to the Gulf, are crumbling into dust 
from age ! 


Speaking of the mound builders, it is said: 


“The only skull incontestably belonging to an individual of that race, 
which has been recovered entire, or sufficiently well preserved to be of 
value for purposes of comparison, was taken from the hill-mound, num- 


bered 8 in the map of a section of twelve miles of the Scioto Valley, 
(plate ii.) dc.” * 


The account continues: 


“The circumstances under which this skull was found, are altogether 
so extraordinary, as to merit a detailed account. It will be observed, 
from the map, that the mound above indicated is situated upon the 
summit of a high hill, overlooking the valley of the Scioto, about four 
miles below the city of Chilicothe. It is one of the most prominent 
and commanding positions in that section of country. Upon the sum- 
ait of this hill, rises a conical knoll, of so great regularity, as almost to 
induce the belief that it is itself artificial. Upon the very apex of this 
knoll, and covered by the trees of the primitive forests, is the mound. 
It is about eight feet high, by forty or fifty feet base. The superstruc- 
ture is a tough yellow clay, which, at the depth of three feet, is inter- 
mixed with large rough stones, as shown in the accompanying section, 
fig. 199. 

“These stones rest upon a dry, calcareous deposit of buried earth and 
small stones, of a dark black colour, and much compacted. This de- 
posit is about two fect in thickness, in the centre, and rests upon the 
original soil. In excavating the mound, a large plate of mica was dis- 
covered, placed upon the stones. * * * Immediately underneath 
this plate of mica, and in the centre of the buried deposit, was found 
the skull figured in the plates. It was discovered resting upon its face. 
The lower jaw, as, indeed, the entire skeleton, excepting the clavicle, 
a few cervical vertebree and some of the bones of the feet, all of which 
were huddled around the skull, were wanting. 

“From the entire singularity of this burial, it might be inferred, that 
the deposit was a comparatively recent one; but the fact that the va- 
rious layers of carbonacaous earth, stones and clay, were entirely undig- 
turbed, and in no degree intermixed, settles the question beyond doubt, 


* Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, p. 288.—Squier and Davis. 
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that the skull was placed where it was found, at the time of the con- 
struction of the mound. ‘J e a ie ‘a 

“This skull is wonderfully preserved; unaccountably so, unless the 
circumstances under which it was found may be regarded as most fa- 
vourable to such a result. The imperviousness of the mound to water, 
from the nature of the material composing it, and its position on the 
sumimit of an eminence, subsiding in every direction from its base, are 
circumstances which, joined to the antiseptic qualities of the carbonace- 
ous deposit enveloping the skull, may satisfactorily account for its excel- 
lent preservation.” 


We here give a profile wood-cut of this skull, which is a 
very characteristic one of the American races, though more 
particularly of the Toltecan; we have already stated that 
the barbarous tribes possessed more development of the pos- 
terior part of the brain than the Toltecs. An examination 
of this skull will give the following characteristic peculiari- 
ties—forehead low, narrow and receding—flattened occi- 
put—a perpendicular line drawn through the external 
meatus of the ear, divides the brain into two unequal parts, 
of which the posterior is much the smallest, forming, in this 
respect, a striking contrast with other, and more particularly 
the negro, races. Viewed from above, the anterior part of the 
brain is narrow, and the posterior and middle portion, over 
the organs of caution, secretiveness, destructiveness, etc., 
very broad, thus giving much support to phrenology ;—ver- 
tex prominent. These peculiarities are confirmed by the 
numerous measurements of Dr. Morton, and by the obser- 
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vations of many others, as well as our own. These charac- 
ters, too, pervade all the American races, ancient and mod- 
ern, over the whole continent. We have compared many 
heads of living tribes, Cherokees, Choctaws, Mexicans, etc., 
as well as the crania from mounds of all ages, and the same 
general characters pervade all. 

Col. Hamilton Smith, we think, has contended that no test 
is known by which we can distinguish fossil human from 
other fossil bones, of extinct species.* The question, to say 
the least, is an-open one, and no one can say that there are 
not human fossils as old as these of the Mastodon and other 
extinct species. The following extract we give from Dr. 
Morton’s memoir, as interesting in connection with the Ame- 
rican type. 


“Tt is necessary to advert to the discoveries of Dr. Lund among the 
bone-caves of Minas Gerdas, in Brazil. This distinguished traveller 
has found the remains of man in these caverns, associated with those of 
extinct genera and species of animals; and the attendant circumstances 
lead to the reasonable conclusion that they were contemporaneous in- 
habitants of the region in which they were found. Yet, even here, the 
form of the skull differs in nothing from the acknowledged type, unless 
it be in the still greater depression of the forehead, and a peculiarity of 
form in the teeth. With respect to the latter, Dr. Lund describes the 
incisors as having an oval surface, of which the axis is antero-posterior, 
in place of the sharp and chisel-like edge of ordinary teeth of the 
same class. He assures us that he found it equally in the young and 
the aged, and is confident it is not the result of attrition, as is manifestly 
the case in those Egyptian heads, in which Prof. Blumenbach noticed 
an analogous peculiarity. I am not prepared to question an opinion 
which I have not been able to test by personal observation ; but itis obvi- 
ous, that, if such differences exist, independently of art or accident, they 
are at least specific, and consequently of the highest interest in Ethno- 
logy. 

“The head of the celebrated Guadaloupe Skeleton forms no excep- 
tion to the type of the race. The skeleton, itself, which is in a semi- 
fossil state, is preserved in the British Museum, but wants the cranium; 
. which, however, is supposed to be recovered in the one found by M. 
L’Hérminier, in Guadaloupe, and brought by him to Charleston, South- 


*Natural History of Human Species. Edinb. Ed., 1848, p. 93. 
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Carolina. Dr. Moultrie, who has described this very interesting relic, 
makes the following observations: ‘Compared with the cranium of a 
Peruvian presented to Professor Holbrook, by Dr. Morton, in the Mu- 
seum of the State of South-Carolina, the craniological similarity mani- 
fested between them is toostriking to permit us to question their national 
identity. There is in both the same coronal elevation, occipital com- 
pression, and lateral protuberance, accompanied with frontal depression, 
which mark the American variety in general.’” 


Though it seems clear that the Indians of America are in- 
digenous to the soil, it does not follow that, in ancient times, 
there might not have been some occasional or accidental 
immigrations from the old world, though too small to effect 
the language or type of the Aborigines. There are several 
examples recorded, when boats, with persons in them, have 
been blown from the Pacific Islands and other distant parts, 
to the shores of America; and in this way may be explained 
certain facts which have been adduced as evidence of Asi- 
atic origin for our Indians. 

It seems well proved, also, that the Northmen discovered 
this country several hundred years before Columbus, and 
held intercourse with it, probably, at least two centuries ; 
yet they have left no trace of tongue, art, etc., behind them. 

It is acknowledged, on all hands, that the first step towards 
civilization is agriculture, and the reader is referred to Mr. 
Gallatin’s paper for some most curious facts on this head.* 

Was the agriculture found by the whites in America in- 
troduced at an eariy epoch from abroad, or was it of domes- 
tic origin? This question has excited much conjecture, and 
is an important one, as it necessarily involves the origin of 
American civilization. The following facts are certainly 
very significant. 

1. All those nutritious plants, which were cultivated and 
used for food in the other hemisphere, as millet, rice, wheat, 
rye, barley and oats, were entirely unknown to the Ameri- 
cans, as were the domestic animals, horses, cattle, sheep, 
camels, goats, etc. 


ns. of Amer. Ethn. Soc., vol. 1, p. 192. 
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2. Maize, which was the great and almost sole foundation 
- of American agriculture, is exclusively of American origin, 
and was not known to the other hemisphere, until after the 
discovery of America, at the end of the fifteenth century.* 

The kind of beans, called by the Spaniards Frijoles, which 
is still cultivated by the Indians in Mexico and Central 
America, is indigenous to America, and unknown in the other 
hemisphere. If these facts be conceded, as they have here- 
tofore been, it will not be questioned that the agriculture of 
America was of domestic origin, as well as their semi-civili- 
zation. These facts alone must assert for the American 
races a primitive origin and high antiquity. 

A glance at their astronomical knowledge, their arithme- 
tic, division of time, names of days, etc., will show that their 
whole system was peculiar; and, if not wholly original, 
must antedate all historical times of the old world, as it has 
no parallel on record. The Israelites, the Chaldeans, the 
Chinese, the Egyptians, and other nations of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, had divisions of time and astronomical know- 
ledge, more than 2000 years B. C., and yet our Indians had 
no trace of these systems. 


“ Almost all the nations of the world appear, in their first attempts to 
compute time, to have resorted to lunar months, which they afterwards 
adjusted in various ways, in order to make them correspond with the 
solar year. In America, the Peruvians, the Chilians and the Muyscas, 
proceeded in the same way, but not so with the Mexicans. And it is a 
remarkable fact, that, the short period of seven days, our week, so uni- 
versal in Europe and in Asia, was unknown to all the Indians either of 
North or South America.” + 

“ All the nations of Mexico, Yucatan, and probably of Central Ame- 
rica, which were within the pale of civilization, had two distinct modes 
of computing time. The first, and vulgar mode, was a period of twenty 
days, which has certainly no connection with any celestial phenomenon, 
and which was clearly derived from their system of numeration, or 
arithmetic, which was peculiar to them. 


*Dr. Bachman, of Charleston, South-Carolina, in his book on the Unity of the 
Races, has raised a question as to the American origin of maize, but Humboldt 
Parmentier, Linnzus, and almost all authority, is against him. 

+Gallatin, Notes, Trans. Am. E. 9, p. 67. 
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“The other computation of time was a period of thirteen days, which 
was designated as being the count of the moon, and which is said to 
have been derived from the number of days when, in each of its revolu- 
tions, the moon appears above the horizon during the greater part of 
the night.” * 

“We distinguish the days of our months by their numerical order : 
first, second, third, ete., day of the month, and the days of our week by 
specific names, Sunday, Monday, etc. ‘The Mexicans distinguished every 
one of their days of the period of twenty days, by a specific name, 
Cipactli, Ehecatl, etc.; and every day of the period of thirteen days, by 
a numerical order, from one to thirteen.”’t 


These can be neither called weeks nor months, but were 
arbitrary divisions, which were doubtless used long before 
the Christian era, and no doubt long before the Ameri- 
cans had any idea of the true length of the solar year. This 
they arrived at with considerable accuracy, but, we have 
reason to believe, not many centuries before the Spanish 
conquest. 

There has been much discussion with regard to the origin 
of the astronomical knowledge of the American races. 
Humboldt has pointed out some striking coincidences in 
the Mexican mode of computing time, names of their months, 
etc., with those of Thibet, China and other Asiatic nations, 
which would look very much as if they had been borrowed 
and engrafted on their original system at some comparative- 
ly recent period. On the other hand, he has pointed out 
some of the special peculiarities which distinguish the Mexi- 
can calendar, and which cannot be ascribed to foreign ori- 
gin,—such as the facts, already mentioned, that the Mexicans 
never counted by months, weeks, etc. 

What is remarkable, too, says Humboldt, is that the calendar 
of Peru “affords indubitable proofs not only of astronomical 
observations, and of a certain degree of astronomical know- 
ledge, but also that their origin was independent of that of 
the Mexicans. If both the Mexican and Peruvian calendar 
were not the result of their own independent observations, 
we must suppose a double importation of astronomical 


*Gallatin, Notes, Trans. Am. E. 9, p. 58. tIb. 58. 
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knowledge—one to Peru and another to Mexico—coming from 
different quarters, and by people possessed of different de- 
grees of knowledge. There is not in Peru any trace of 
identity of the names of the days, or of a resort to the combi- 
nation of two series. Their months were alternately of 
twenty-nine and thirty days, to which eleven days were added 
to complete the year. 

Some of the astronomical observations of Mexico were, 
also, clearly local; the two transits of the sun by the zenith 
of Mexico and others. 

A portion, then, at least, of the astronomical knowledge of 
the aboriginal Americans was of domestic origin, and the 
few points of contact with the calendars of the Old World, 
if not accidental, must have taken place at an exceedingly 
remote period of time; and whatever came from the Old 
World was engrafted on a system still older. 

If it be contended that astronomy was imported, why did 
not the immigrants bring an alphabet or hieroglyphic system 
of writing, the art of working iron, mills, wheel-barrows, 
etc. ’—all unknown in America; and at least the seeds of 
millet, rice, wheat, oats, barley, etc., of their countries ? 

In conclusion, we have but to sum up the facts we have 
detailed, which lead to the following results: 

1. That the Continent of America was unknown not only 
to the ancient Egyptians and Chinese, but to the more mod- 
ern Hebrews, Greeks and Romans. 

2. That, when discovered, this continent was populated 
‘by millions of people resembling each other, possessing pecu- 
liar moral and physical characters, and unlike any people of 
the Old World. 

3. That these races were found every where surrounded 
by animals and plants, specifically different from those of 
the Old World, and which, it is conceded, were created in 
America. 

4, That these races were found speaking several hundred 
languages, which, though resembling each other in gramma- 
tical structure, often differed entirely in their vocabularies, 
and which were all radically distinct from the languages of 


the Old World. 
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5. That their monuments, as seen in their architecture, 
sculpture, earth-works, shell-banks, etc., from their extent, 
dissemination, etc., give evidence of very high antiquity. 

6. That the state of decomposition in which the skeletons 
of the mounds were found, and above all the peculiar ana- 
tomical structure of the few crania which remain, show that 
this people are both ancient and indigenous to the soil; for 
the crania, ancient as well as modern, are unlike those of 
any other race of ancient or modern times. 

7. That the aborigines of America possessed no alphabet 
or system of writing—that they possessed none of the do- 
mestic animals, not many of the oldest arts of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and their agricultural plants were indigenous to 
America. 

8. That their system of arithmetic was peculiar; that 
their astronomical knowledge was clearly, in the main, of 
domestic origin, and that their calendar was unlike that of 
any people of the other hemisphere, ancient or modern. 

Whatever exception may be taken to either of these pro- 
positions separately, it must be conceded, that, when taken 
together, they form a mass of cumulative testimony, which 
carries the Aborigines of America back to the remotest 


period of man’s existence upon earth. N. 
Mobile, Ala. 


Art. [V.—Ssconpary Compats or rue Mexican War. 
1. The various Histories of the Mexican War. Rieuey, 
Semmes, Carueron, Donreuan, and other Narratives. 
2. The Documents on the same Subject—Printed by order 
of Congress. Washington, D. C. 


Tue principal features of the campaigns of Scott and Tay- 
lor in Mexico, together with an accompanying military cri- 
ticism, have been already discussed in the pages of this Re- 
view. ‘Two or three expeditions, as, for example, Pierce’s 
and Lally’s, from Vera Cruz, which were allied, more or less 
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intimately, with the conduct of the main army, have like- 
wise been examined, and reported, at some length. The ac- 
tions of Stockton and Fremont in California, with incidental 
allusion to Kearney’s march through New Mexico to that 
province, and its conquest by our arms, including views of 
its position, its varied resources, and its important advan- 
tages to the Confederacy, have been also exhibited in 
our pages with sufficient minuteness.* And Wool’s concen- 
tration at San Antonio, Texas, of the “ Army of the Centre,” 
and his advance into Mexico, with the design of seizing Chi- 
huahua, and his subsequent diversion upon Parras, 70 miles 
westward of Saltillo, after he had reached Monclova, with 
all prominent events, has been, likewise, subjected to a pass- 
ing and, perhaps, sufliciently full analysis, amply expressive 
of the objects and the results of the projected plan, if some- 
what wanting in details. There was no battle attending 
Wool’s march, nor even a show of hostility on the part of 
the Mexicans—there were no incidents of peculiar interest— 
no military events of any moment, nor a single result, as 
Gen. Taylor remarks,t “at all commensurate with the diffi- 
culty and expense of the expedition, or, with the excessive 
length of his line of operations.” No blame, however, can 
attach to Gen. Wool, for these deficiencies. It was only his 
misfortune, not his fault. Great judgment and energy were 
displayed in his preparations, and much skill in leading his 
forces, mostly inexperienced volunteers, without loss, or suf- 
fering the commission of depredations or disorders—in a 
word, in a military manner—through the enemy’s country. 
The troops were instructed, and highly benefitted, under the 
rules of his firm, and, we believe, just, discipline. The 
scheme itself was erroneous. It failed finally, in the execu- 


* In the Southern Quarterly Review, for July and October, 1849, and for April, 
1850, three articles on California. 

+ Despatch of Gen. Taylor to Sec. of War, 9th November, 1846, at Monterey, 
Doc. No. 60,p. 361. At this time Wool was instructed to remain at Monclova, 
where he had supplies, for a while. On the 24th November, Saltillo was occupied ; 
. on the 16th, Wool was ordered to Parras. Same Document, Ist Session, 30th 
Congress, p. 377. Gen. Wool’s report, we believe, was never published. At least 
it has never met our eye. The Expedition was referred to in Review, November, 
1850, and January, 185], 
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tion, because, from unavoidable delay, at San Antonio, Wool 
was anticipated in rendering effective service, by the capture 
of Santa Fe on the one hand, and the battle of Monterey on 
the other; and from the necessity—only ascertained at Mon- 
clova—of passing by way of Parras, to attain Chihuahua.* 
Wool perceived at once the futility of his farther prosecution 
of the plan, and actually hinted it to Taylor; who, in posses- 
sion of Saltillo, (24th November, 1846,) directed his column 
as above stated. 

The writer of these reviews of the Mexican war having dis- 
cussed the above topics more or less fully, appears to have 
concluded his series of papers with the storming of Chapul- 
tepec and the defences of the City of Mexico. It is scarcely 
probable that he will retrace his steps, after attaining the 
grand goal of the campaign of Scott, to examine any minor 
and subordinate affairs of the war. Several of these af- 
fairs, however, merit consideration. And, without meaning 
to trench on the ground occupied by, or conceded to, others, 
we will assume the task of offering some account of the 
operations of Cols. Doniphan and Price, in New Mexico and 
Chihuahua—of Col. (General) Child’s defence of Pucbla, 
and of certain expeditions. conducted by Gen. Lane. They 
are of no little importance in illustrating the perseverance 
and energy of American soldiers, assailed or besieged by 
vastly superior forces—of their activity and spirit in seek- 
ing their enemy ; and, whatever his odds of numbers and po- 
sition, daringly assailing and subduing him—and of their 
hardy endurance and admirable self-reliance, in traversing 
a difficult and comparatively, a desolate region of country, 
while deprived of their periodical pay, and remote from the 
possibility of succor by their countrymen. 

A people progressing without precedent in growth, like 
ours of the United States, and with a large and enlarging 


* For this necessity, see Taylor’s letter last noted above, 24th November, 1846. 
“Tt heing now fully ascertained (in position at Monclova) that he (Wool) cannot 
march thence on Chihuahua, even were it desired.” And 9th Nov. 1846, “He 
(Wool) reports no practicable route to Chihuahua, except the one by Parras, 
which will bring him within a few leagues of Saltillo.’ The two’ letters, 9th and 
24th, are in Doc. No. 60; pp., respectively, 361 and 377. 
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area of territory over which to spread themselves, and mul- 
tiply in numbers still more rapidly, necessarily engenders the 
envy, and the consequent secret hostility, of other nations. 
Possessing institutions and laws, in their nature inimical 
to the less free systems of other countries—where sovereignty 
resides in an oligarchy, or in a single head, while here it is 
an axiom in theory and a fundamental rule in practice, that 
it is the birthright of an organized veople—thi§ hostility is 
nourished in bitterness, and the hope is very universally enter- 
tained of one day crushing our power, or at the least, of check- 
ing itsexpansion. Dissensions among foreign governments, of 
interest, or policy, may defer the period of a trial of'strength ; 
but there is no encouragement to the thought, before these 
governments are republicanized, that the crusade may be 
postponed indefinitely. It becomes essential, therefore, to 
cherish our national power—to envelope it with all possible 
moral and physical fortifications, and render it compact and 
solid, for the triumphant repulse of all future assaults—even 
should these combine, in the onset, a world in arms! 

The physical depends almost entirely on the moral for its 
development. The mind of a people moulds all matter 
pertaining to them, and to their avocations. While this 
mind continues healthful, vigorous and virtuous, all its mani- 
festations will be elevated and noble; and while en- 
trenched on a separate continent, with our present and 
accumulating population, sustained in purity of tone, it will 
serve to shield us from the hordes, however numerous, of 
- gemi-barbarians, and from the myriads of imbecile and down- 
trodden serfs! Examples of its exhibition, in its high cha- 
racteristics and qualities, inspire a general and praiseworthy 
emulation. They prove an ability to achieve great deeds— 
they stimulate to other and equally valuable performances— 
and awaken an undying confidence in the attainment of the 
summit of a beneficent empire—the greatest happiness of a 
large portion of the human family. 

The actions of a war which exemplify the boldest ener- 
gies of man, and tend to the strength and reputation of the 
nation, cannot be studied too often. Those of our invasion 
of Mexico have been repeatedly displayed in print, and not 
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without force in these pages. Others, possibly less brilliant 
in some respects, but equally as valuable as exhibiting the 
native germs of the American character, and full of instruc- 
tion and encouragement for the future, we shall undertake, 
in this place, to delineate. 

Soon after war was declared—13th May, i846—the Pre- 
sident determined to take possession of New Mexico. This 
determination was subsequently extended to the conquest of 
California, and—as noticed in Wool’s movement—Chihua- 
hua, the three northern Provinces or States, of the enemy. 
Col. Kearney, then commanding in Missouri, was charged 
with the expedition* to Santa Fe. Instructions were sent 
him in May,ft but more fully on the 3rd of June. By the 
3rd of June{ he was in readiness for the march to Santa 
Fe, and on that day set out from Fort Leavenworth, with 
three squadrons of dragoons, two companies of artillery, 
(two batteries) under Major Clark, volunteers from Mis- 
souri,) and the First Regiment of Missouri cavalry, under 


* We were in Washington in February, 1846. It was before the adjustment of 
the Oregon difficulty. It was discussed a good deal whether, in case of war, 
troops could be sent, across the prairies, to the Pacific. We remember to have 
been asked the question by an able member from S. C., and excited his surprise 
by saying promptly that it was entirely practicable. Few believed so then. What 
a change soon appeared! The prairies have become a grand highway, not only 
for soldiers, but for emigrants of all ages and sexes. 

t+ Those of May are not published. ‘The first before the public, are of the 3rd 
of June, but they allude to previous ones. 

{ Gen. Kearney’s first printed report is 24th of August, and he does not say 
when he left Missouri, We state the 39th from an account of Doniphan’s expe- 
dition, written by a man of Weightman’s company of Volunteer Artillery. Frank 
S. Edwards, (Carey & Hart, 1848,) p. 23, Emory, p. 160, would indicate the 27th 
June as the time of marching. 

§ The designation of troops is taken from Emory’s Notes, p. 14. He does not 
state the numbers. Ripley says in all about “1,800 men.” And he says, eight 
companies of dragoons, which was four squadrons; vol. Ist. p. 273. Emory, 
however, ought to have known best, as he was present, and we follow his author- 
ity. Ripley says Doniphan had nine companies of mounted men in his regiment. 
We think he had but eight, and that the two of infantry, under Capt. Agney, 
made the complement of the President’s call. We doubt if Kearney had over 
1,500 men. The Mormons were 500, and one-third of Kearney’s force was al- 
lowed in that description of men. The number of pieces in the batteries, says 


Edwards, p. 23, was “eight long brass six-pounders, and two twelve-pound (er) 
howitzers. 
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Col. A. N. Doniphan, besides two companies of volunteer 
infantry. The Mormons (emigrant) were permitted to be 
enrolled to the number of one-third of the command, and 
about five hundred were eventually mustered, who followed 
the “ Army of the West,” under Kearney, after many weeks. 
They were first organized under Capt. James Allen, Dra- 
goons—who, dying, was replaced by Capt. P. St. G. Cook, of 
the same regiment. One thousand mounted men were called 
for additionally, and moved under Col. Price, long after 
Kearney’s march. 

On the 31st of July, Kearney’s command was concentra- 
ted at Bent’s Fort (Trading House) on the Arkansas,* 564 
miles from Leavensworth. Resuming the march on the 2nd 
of August, Kearney reached the Vegas on the 15th, har- 
angued the people, and exacted from the Alcalde of the 
town the oath of allegiance to the United States. Gov. Ar- 
mijo, with 4,000 troops, expected to resist, had retreated. 
On the 16th, at San Miguel, Kearney again addressed the 
people of the place, and the army entered Santa Fe on the 
18th, “ without firing a shot, or shedding a drop of blood.” 
Armijo continued his flight down the Rio Grande, it was sup- 
posed, to seek security, or reinforcements, in the province of 
Chihuahua.: On the 22d, by proclamation, “the whole of 
New Mexico, with its then boundaries, as a territory of the 
United States of America,” was taken “under our protec- 
tion,” and “the people were perfectly tranquil.” On the 
same day a letter was addressed by Gen. Kearney to Gen. 
Wool, stating that his troops, when all arrived, would “be 
more than necessary” for his purposes, that the surplus 
would be sent to him at Chihuahua, and that he would short- 
ly depart for California. Fort Marcy, on an eminence com- 
manding the town, was traced by Emory and Lt. Gilmer, of 
the Engineers,{ and labourers from the army were employ- 
ed to construct it. | Desirous of explaining the advantages 


* Edward’s account of Doniphan’s campaign. Emory’s notes for distances, 


and for the speeches of Gen. Kearney. 
+ Kearney’s despatch, 24th August, Doc. No. 60, p. 169. The quotations are 


from it. Letter to Wool, on p,171, same document. 
t Emory’s Notes, p. 32. 
7 
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of our conquest to the people, and to display the force cal- 
culated to overawe opposition, Kearney moved down the 
Rio Grande on the 2d September. He had 700 mounted 
men, including 500 of Doniphan’s regiment, 150 of the artil- 
lery, and the remainder regulars. Arriving at Tome, over 
one hundred miles, on the 7th, he found the Mexicans as- 
sembled to honour the Virgin Mary,* and our officers joined 
in the procession for the celebration, “ with lighted candles 
in their hands.” Accomplishing his ends, Kearney returned 
to Santa Fe, on the 11th. He immediately prepared a body 
of organic laws, ete., for the government of the Territory. 
They were compiledt from those of Missouri, Texas, and 
Coahiula, and some regulations were taken from the Liv- 
ingston code—in which labour Col. Doniphan, a lawyer at 
home, rendered valuable assistance. 

On the 22d, the laws were promulgated, and civil officers 
were appointed to carry them into execution. Charles Bent, 
of the trading establishment on the Arkansas, was named 
Governor of the Territory. His conquest consolidated, 
Kearney, in obedience to instructions from Washington, 
marched on the 2dth, at the head of 300 dragoons,{ with 
two howitzers, to try his fortunes in California. Doniphan, 
left in command, was directed to join Wool, as soon as Price, 
with his thousand mounted men, should relieve him. The In- 
dians committed depredations on the Mexicans, in front and 
in rear of Kearney’s advancing column. These last had been 


* Edwards, p. 60, alludes to the force, to which he was attached, and at p. 64, 
he notices the procession, and we quote from him. Emory, p. 27, reports the 
speech of Kearney, at the Vegas. This passage occurs: “I respect a good 
Catholic as much as a good Protestant.” Napoleon did little more in Egypt, and 
yet the English made a mountain, with which to crush his religion. See O’Meara. 
At Albuquerge, Armijo’s wife was visited to obtain a map of the territory (second 
visit of Emory, 29th or 30th September). She could not find it, Emory describes 
her, p. 46, as seated on an ottoman, smoking, with a silver vase filled with coal. 
It is very probably, at present, in our library—having been given, subsequently, by 
Armijo to an officer, who presented it to us. It is worth $60 or $80. Armijo is 
very wealthy. 

t+ Kearney’s dispatch, 22d September. Doc. No. 60, p. 175. 

t After Carson, bearing dispatches from Stockton and Fremont, was met, (6th 
October,) 200 dragoons were sent back, and Kearney proceeded with about 100, 
and the two howitzers. Emory’s Notes. 
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promised protection. Kearney could not stop to chastise or 
to treat with the savages, and near Joyla, 130 miles from 
Santa Fe, on the 3rd of October,* he sent an order to Doni- 
phan to march into their “country and destroy it,” before 
proceeding to Chihuahua. Kearney’st farther progress hav- 
ing been described at length, in preceding pages, we omit 
him, and his destiny, from further notice in these. 

Col. Price reached Santa Fe early in October. On the 
26th of that month Doniphan departed. Dividing his com- 
mand into several columns, he penetrated the Navajo coun- 
try, which lies westward of Santa Fe, and beyond the range 
of mountains bordering on the river Del Norte“ Every por- 
tion of their (Indian) country was visited,” and perhaps, “three- 
fourths of their tribe collected{ at Ojo Oso,” where a treaty 
was made. By the 12th of December Daniphans command, 
united, were at Socorro, on the Del Norte, and about 150 
miles below Santa Fe. His expedition had been successful, 
while it had been peculiarly severe on the men. The daily 
march was among mountains covered with snow. A full 
report, although promised, of this expedition has not, how- 
ever, been published. 

At Valverde, a few miles farther down, Doniphan found a 


* Emory. Doniphan omits the date of his order. 


+ Gen. Kearney was a very estimable man—beloved by all his associates. He 
was a gallant soldier, and an excellent disciplinarian. By some officers le was 
classed next in rank, in our army, to Gen. Scott. It is said that he and Worth en- 
- tertained a reciprocal admiration, and each always yielded precedence to the other. 
This was chivalrous. But we place Worth in a higher grade. 

An anecdote of Kearney and a volunteer, on the plains, may be repeated. It 
illustrates the freedom and the metal of the onc, and the military dignity of the 
other. The volunteer was sent with a letter to Kearney, who was in the advance, 
some miles. He found the General encamped. Strutting up to the marquee, al- 
ready pitched, he remarks to Kearney, that they were gitting on “ right sharp.” 
“ Yes, sir.’ “I wish you’d look at my hoss, Gineral, and tell if he’ll stand the 
racket clean through.” ‘Have you a captain?” “Well we have, hoss.” 
« When you wish to learn anything of your movements, you had better inquire of 
him.” That’s military, is it?” ‘That is military.” ‘ Well, they gin me a letter 
for you, but cuss me if I know whether to give it to you, or send it by your orcs 
ly, and V’ll right back and ax the Captain.” And, sure enough, he was off like a 


shot. 
t Doniphan’s Report, Ex. Doc., No. 1, p. 496. Extracts are from it. 
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caravan of traders, with some three hundred wagons. They 
had left Santa Fe for Chihuahua, in September, but appre- 
hending interruption by the enemy, had halted. He took 
them under escort, and prepared at once for his forward 
movement. The Jornada del Muerto lay just before him. 
This is an extent of road, of ninety miles, without water, 
save in the winter season, when one pool, about midway,* 
contains it. The river bends westward, making a curve, the 
salient points of which are connected by a range of moun- 
tains, excluding approach to it; and a similar range runs on 
the other hand of the road—-the eastward. Doniphan formed 
detachmen(‘s for its‘passags. Major Gilpin, with 300 men, 
moved on the 14th December; Lt. Col. Jackson, with 200, on 
the 16th: Doniphan, with the remainder, on the 18th—and 
all Were to ubite at Dojfia Ana, ten or twelve miles below 
the outlet of the pass. Before his departure, Doniphan was 
joined by Lt. Col. Mitchell, and some ninety men, who had 
been sent by Price, on the Ist. December to open a commu- 
nication with Gen. Wool—Doniphan then being supposed 
to be in the Indian country, and the period of his extrication 
thence uncertain. Rumors of probable opposition farther 
on, induced Doniphan to send an express to Santa Fe, for 
the march of Major Clark, with an artillery company, and a 
battery of field pieces. 

Arriving at Dofia Ana, it was ascertained that the enemy 
were at El Paso, 60 miles beyend, numbering “700 men 
and six pieces of cannon.”+ But Doniphan, although with- 
out artillery, was not intimidated. He marched on the 23d. 
On the 25th, his advance of some 500 men, halted at 3, P. M., 
to encamp. Here the enemy suddenly made his appear- 
ance. Our troops were scattered, gathering wood, &c. The 
surprise was complete. But they promptly rallied and 


* Ja Jornada del Muerto is a day’s journey of death. Named from a Mexican’s 
dying from thirst on the route. Edwards says the route of Doniphan’s march 
was.only sixty miles. The pool was dry. The first night, water was found six 
miles off the road. See Kendall’s Santa Fe (Texas) expedition, for some account 
of the pass, etc. 

t The above facts, with this, from Doniphan’s report, Doc. No.1, p. 497. The 
Other Side, p. 169, say “ about 2,000 men, with 4 pieces. of artillery,” 
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formed line, assisted by Capt. (Major) P. R Thompson,* of 
the Dragoons, to receive the Mexicans. The enemy halted 
at half a mile: his force was about 1200, including over 500 
cavalry, and having a 2 pounder howitzer. He placed his 
cavalry on the wings, infantry intermediate, with the gun in 
the centre—all commanded by one Ponce, a cavalry officer. 
Our troops were in open order, as skirmishers, and on foot: 
Gilpin in charge of the right wing; Mitchell, of the left. 
The Mexican sent a lieutenant, to demand that Doniphan 
should proceed to their lines, for a conference. He bore a 
black flag, “having a skull and cross bones worked upon it,” 
and declared, that unless his order was complied with, they 
(the Mexicans) would charge, and “neither ask nor give 
quarters.” The reply was a rough one, and rather soldierly 
than classical—to charge and be d—d; and it would have 
been no violation of the rules of war, to have shot the bearer 
of such a pirate flag. The intimation, however, was not 
given to our men; but, on the contrary, their indignation 
was restrained. The enemy advanced firing; our fire was 
held until it would be effective. The Mexicans had fired 
three rounds, and two from the howitzer, when, moving upon 
our flanks with their cavalry, Doniphan ordered a discharge 
upon them. It was given along the entire line ; a secondt 


* Doniphan’s report and Edwards's book, for all the facts. ‘Thompson was aid 
and adviser to Doniphan. We do not know how he happened on that expedition. 
He is an intelligent and gallant officer, a native of Augusta, Georgia, and a gradu- 
ate of West Point Academy. 


+ Edwards, p. 85, alludes to the two volleys, and the approach of the dragoons 
to the wagons, where he was quartermasier’s sergeant, in charge, with some 20 
men. The “Other Side” say, the signal for the charge was taken for that of retreat! 
and their people retired. Ponce, soon wounded, called for “his chaplain,” and 
rushed back to El Paso. ‘They assert that Doniphan’s men were at first beaten, 
and afterwards rallied. A mistake. Knowing, or suspecting the usual over-shoot- 
ing of the enemy, Gilpin made his wing kneel down in the grass, until it was time 
to use their arms. The Mexicans were surprised (says Edwards) that when one 
row of men was shot down, another sprang up! The “ Other Side,” p. 169, assert 
that Ponce commanded only between 600 and 700 men, of whom 500 were 
mounted—and that the Americans numbered 700. Our account is from Doniphan 
and others. They did not overrate much, if any. As Vidal, the chief, remained 
near El Paso, and sent forward his lieutenant, it is probable that the major portion 
was at Brazito. The cavalry, driven over the mountains, were attacked, and 
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volley was delivered; the hostile dragoons passed the flank, 
and charged upon the wagons; a handful of men repulsed 
them promptly; their line was broken and driven: their gun 
seized; and the affair was ended! Our loss, seven wounded, 
nearly all of whom recovered. The Mexicans had forty- 
three killed, and about 150 wounded. A party of some 
twenty men, under Capt. Reid, came up mounted, and 
charging the Vera Cruz dragoons, of three times their num- 
ber, who were rallying, drove them over the contiguous 
mountains. On the 27th, Donipban entered El] Paso,* whence 
Col. Vidal had departed, with his 2000 men—some dis- 
banded—as soon as the combat of Brazito was known to 
him. 

This combat was really but a skirmish. The Mexicans 
had no stability; they gave little opportunity for real fight- 
ing; and probably would have ran off without doing more 
than emptying taueir pieces out of range, if Doniphan had 
at first advanced to meet them. But, surprised as the Ame- 
ricans really were, it showed some courage, in our scattered 
and raw troops, to come so promptly, and with so much 
resolution, to their work. And the event may be narrated, 
mainly, to exhibit the self-possession and the cool reliance 
of Americans, under such circumstances of trial. One of 
Cesar’s bloodiest and most hazardous battles in Gaul, (with 
the Nervii,) was commenced in precisely the same manner. 
He was attacked while forming camp, and his men dispersed 
and unarmed. The result, in both cases, was the same. 

At El Paso, Doniphan learned that Wool had not marched 
upon Chihuahua. He was, however, supernumerary in 
New-Mexico, with his 856 men, and he resolved to march 
and conquer alone. But as it was improper to advance 


nearly all of them killed, by some Navajo Indians, who had been witnessing the 
fight. Women, it is said, served at the gun. One was killed, and her body borne 
off. It is credited ; as it is said they have more courage, and more sense, than their 
lordly halves. 

* Doniphan was met by several citizens, with a white flag, who surrendered the 
place to him. ‘The inhabitants at first fled, but returned and became content. 
Doniphan’s discipline was quite creditable. Provisions were procured, and also 
wine and brandy, made in the vicinity. It is the best grape region in all that sec- 
tion of country. 
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without artillery, he accordingly awaited the arrival of 
Major Clark and the battery. These reached El Paso on 
the Ist February—the baggage and commissary train on the 
5th—and on the 8th, the march was resumed towards Chi- 
huahua, distant 200 miles. Doniphan’s force consisted now 
of “924 effective men,* 117 officers and privates of the ar- 
tillery, 93 of Lt. Col. Mitchell’s escort, and the remainder, 
the Ist regiment of Missouri mounted volunteers.” The ar- 
tillery numbered two twelve pounder howitzers, and four 
five pounder guns. 

Pressing onward, the little army arrived, on the 27th, at 
Sans, within 30 miles of Chihuahua, where information was 
received, that “the enemy, in great force, had fortified the 
pass of the Sacramento”—a stream about half way to Chi- 
huahua—and that a battle would be delivered there. There 
was no water between Sans and the Sacramento, 15 miles 
off, with the necessity, to procure it, of an intermediate com- 
bat. Early on the 28th, Doniphan advanced. The traders’ 
wagons,} and those of the command, were formed into four 
columns, with intervals of about 50 yards, making a “ rect- 
angle over a quarter of a mile in length,” and half as wide. 
In the middle space, was placed the artillery ;{ in the other 
two, the remainder of the command, excepting 200 cavalry, 
who covered the front and flanks. Doniphan’s force was 
thus masked, while in case of attack, the wagons could 
readily corral (as it is termed) for defensive purposes. In 
this order, the advance was continued until about noon, 
when within three miles of the enemy. A reconnoissance 
thence, showed the general arrangements of the Mexican 


* Doniphan’s despatch. For the pieces of artillery, see report of Maj. M. L. 
Clark, Doc. No. 1, p. 505. 

The men had received no pay yet. Previous to this, some had cut the military 
buttons from their coats, and passing them for 124 cents, had purchased fruit. At 
this time many were dressed in buckskin, procured from the Indians. Says Ed- 
wards, p. 99: “In a whole company, no two pairs of pantaloons were of the 
same hue ; and there being few who owned a jacket, the red flannel or checked 
shirt made up the uniform. Shoes were a luxury, and hats a very doubtful ar- 
ticle.” 

+ Major Gilpin’s report, for the columns of wagons, &e. 

t For these facts, see report of Major Clark, Ex. Doc. No. 1, p. 510. 
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position—its entrenchments, redoubts, batteries, and an ap- 
proximative estimate of the number of its defenders. They 
appeared quite formidable; but there was no thought of 
shrinking from the trial of power. It is not easy, from the 
careless accounts with regard to minutia, to give a descrip- 
tion of the field, yet an attempt will be made, in as few 
words as possible.* 

The main road ran nearly south. Within a mile or two of 
the Mexicans, two branches led off—the right hand, to a 
village several miles above the ford of the Sacramento 
river; the left, down a dry and deep ravine to its junction, 
a good distance off, with the river. The valley was enclosed 
by mountains on the north-eastern, and southern, and south- 
western sides; the pass was, by their approach, narrowed 
to a mile and a half or two miles. In the midst of the plain, 
and covering the advance to the ford, was a considerable, 
and, in parts, an abrupt elevation of ground, extending east 
and west some three miles, and half as much across. The 
deep ravine skirted the northern flank—the Sacramento the 
southern—with an interval of several hundred yards of level 
prairie. ‘The rancho Sacramento was beyond the stream, 
and under the brow of the mountain; the Cerro, 100 feet 
above the plain, within striking distance, where a battery 
was planted, of two nine and two six pounder guns. The 
principal road crossed the eminence centrally. On the right 
hand was a plateau—the left was higher ground, ascended 
by a bench of 50 or 60 feet, which, towards its north-eastern 
point, rose to the height of 300 feet. This latter portion 
formed an irregular square, whose sides were over a mile in 
length. The northern and western fronts were strongly en- 
trenched and armed. The former, to enfilade the road down 
the ravine; the angle between, to cover the main road in 
its rise to the plateau; and the latter, to sweep the plateau 
itself. Both crests contained, in all, some 86 redoubts, 
united by almost continuous entrenchments, and mounting 


* Reports of Doniphan and (silpin, principally. The map is also before us. 
Gilpin says 36 forts and redoubts. These had ditches also, and were connected, 
the western front especially, by entrenchments. Roads were made for the removal 
of cannon from fort to fort, as the emergency might require. 
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10 pieces of artillery and half a dozen culverins. They 
were defended by 1200 cavalry, 1200 infantry, 300 artille- 
rists, and 1420 rancheros—in all, near 4200 men—com- 
manded by Gen. Herredia (in chief); Conde, former Minister 
of War in Mexico, who was a capable engineer; Justiniani, 
and others.* 

Doniphan perceived, at once, that a direct movement 
would please the enemy, as he would run counter to the en- 
tire strength of their defences. He accordingly diverted to 
the right, crossed the ravine (bed of a wet weather stream) 
higher up, by filling it, and mounted the plateau on its west- 
ern side. The Mexican saw the maneuvre, and with his 
cavalry and some guns, tried to check the movement. But 
our people were too expeditious, and had gained the crest, 
even with a portion of the wagons, without interruption. 
The enemy crossed the main road, and took position within 
half a mile. Our guns were advanced, and opened fire. 
After their play for a period, to the annoyance of the Mexi- 
cans, who sustained a loss of 15 or 20 men, they withdrew 
to their intrenchments. Doniphan again moved forward— 
his wagons in the original order—the troops in advance ; 
and, to avoid the strong redoubts, &c., on the right flank of 
the hostile position, he directed his march towards their left. 
The enemy concentrated their force upon the menaced line. 
When within 300 yards of the Mexicans, Doniphan ordered 
a charget upon their left, of his cavalry, supported by the 
two howitzers. These pieces were commanded by Captain 
Weightman, and were manned by only some twenty men. 
They advanced at a gallop, passed round a gully before the 
enemy’s position, unlimbered within fifty yards of the line, 
and poured in a fire of cannister. The horsemen dashed for- 
ward to the intrenchments—took them in spite of opposi- 
tion—aided to draw up the howitzers, which, right and left, 
delivered a destructive enfilading fire. The other battalion, 


* Reports of Gilpin, Doniphan, and others, and Edwards's history of the expe- 


+ dition. 


¢ In conversation with Taylor, at Monterey, Doniphan said his boys repeatedly 
asked leave to charge, and at last he consented. Off they went, and that was all 
he knew of the manceuvres which won the battle.—Vide Edwards, p, 52. 
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with the six pounders, advanced upon the centre, and car- 
ried it also. The guns were turned upon a body of Mexican 
cavalry, aiming to charge our left flank, and dispersed them. 
The opposing forces were driven from all their redoubts, 
forts and intrenchments, and actively pursued. The battery 
on the Cerro, over the rancho of Sacramento, had played 
upon our flank, and was continuing its practice, although 
nearly harmless, from inaccurate and plunging fire. It was 
now replied to by our pieces, and was soon silenced, while 
two parties attacked on opposite sides, expelled the enemy, 
and seized the guns. The battle was terminated. It had 
endured some hours, which were occupied principally in 
traversing the ground. The conquerors remained on the 
field. The Mexican loss was about 300 killed, and as many 
wounded, and forty prisoners. All their artillery was cap- 
tured. The black flag* of Brazito was also found on the 
field, and preserved among the individual trophies. The 
American casualties were, one killed, (Major Owens, in 
storming a fort.) one mortally wounded, seven others wounded, 
five of whom entirely recovered! + 

The order of battle was parallel. The character of the 
ground demanded such disposition. The plateau was the 
only route to the upper level, where the enemy had fortified 
with great judgment and strength. Good troops might have 
maintained such a position against almost any odds. Bayard 
said to Charles VIII., who wished to burn Mezieres, be- 
cause of its feeble fortifications, that “no place could be 
weak, which was defended by brave men;’ and he made 
good his remark, by a successful resistance. The Mexicans 
had a strong place by nature, greatly benefitted by the ap- 
plication of art. But their “courage” was deficient, and all 
their labour was a waste of energy and time. 


* Stated by Edwards, p. 118. Maj. Clark purchased, from the man who picked 
it up. In the trunks of the officers which our soldiers broke open, there were 
found large sums of money, which were kept by the finders. 


+ There were taken, besides the cannon and prisoners, several national and 
regimental colours; a large quantity of ammunition ; thousands of pounds of hard 


bread and dried meat; besides flour, cattle, and, Edwards says, “ten acres of 
sheep !” 
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There were two remarkable things connected with this 
combat. The trifling loss on our part, after a conflict, far 
and near, of some four hours! The Mexican firing was 
shockingly defective. From elevation, it was, of course, 
more or less plunging; but, even under the angle, it is as- 
tonishing that they did no execution. And, in the hand-to- 
hand struggle within their works, they appear to have done 
no injury. Did this arise from inexperience or trepidation ? 
Not the former, because many of the troops were veterans; 
at least, they had been in conflict among themselves, in pro- 
tracted civil wars, and had burnt powder against the In- 
dians; and, with their odds of ground and numbers, the 
latter should have had no effect. But it is the only horn of 
the dilemma upon which, reasonably, they may be poised. 
The next striking fact, was the charge with howitzers up to 
their lines, unlimbering, and coming “to action” within 
fifty yards !* No similar instance of such daring occurs to 
us; and it is questioned if there is one on record. Weight- 
man made the experiment—gallant even to rashness; but it 
has invested him with a renown of which he may well feel 
proud.t The action itself will redound to the advantage of 
his country. It will stimulate to emulation in future con- 
tests, against whatever foe, and by strengthening our morale, 
contribute largely to success. 

During the opening cannonade, Doniphan was cool and 
self-possessed,—like ‘Taylor at Buena Vista, he crossed his 
leg{ over his horse, and whittled a stick as imperturbably 
as Sam Houston does in the midst of a Senatorial debate. 
But he was apprehensive and restless for a moment, when 
his boys—a comparative handful, and each fighting for him- 
self like the Texan Rangers—galloped off against such strong 
works so numerously defended. Their prompt success, how- 


* Bragg unlimbered, at Buena Vista, within 100 yards of 12,000 advancing 
Mexicans ; and they approched much nearer, bofore the torribly destructive fire re- 
pelled, and finally sent them headlong in flight. O’Brien then was approached 
within a few paces, before he would abandon his guns. 

+ Weightman is the delegate to Congress from New-Mexico—elected, in part, 
by his gallantry. He is an estimable and intelligent gentleman, and, as shown 
when we were old associates, as brave as any body. 

t Vide Edwards’ book, p. 112. 
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ever, again restored his confidence, and the victory was im- 
proved as fully as was practicable Two regular officers 
were his aids and advisers—Thompson, of the Dragoons, and 
Wooster, of the 4th Artillery. The self-reliance of our 
people was strikingly exhibited throughout the whole affair. 
Our troops were hundreds of miles from assistance, and de- 
feat would have resulted, if not in a massacre, at least in 
much suffering, and ignominious* captivity. Yet, without 
a thought of reverses, they made the onset, and their enthu- 
siastic courage and unconquerable energy, received their 
merited reward. 

On the Ist of March, Doniphan entered Chihuahua. He 
had marched from Santa Fe, exclusive of the detour into 
the Indian country, about 540 miles. The news of the battle 
of Buena Vista had not yet reached that place. Informa- 
tion only was received, that Wool, instead of advancing to 
meet him, was at Saltillo, surrounded by the enemy. In the 
course of the month a council or two of officers were held, 
to determine on the future march of the command. At length 
a majority advised to remain where they were, when Doni- 
phanf declared his resolution to go home. On the 6th of 
April, an express with twelve men was despatched to Gen. 
Taylor, to receive orders. On the 24th, it returned with in- 
structions for the command to move to Monterey, by Parras 
and Saltillo, and the next day, Doniphan began his march. 
His force arrived in the vicinity of Saltillo on the 21st of 
May, and the veritable Gen. Wool, whom they had hoped to 
see at [1 Paso,—then at Chihuahua,—and again at Parras,— 
doomed, in all their expectations, to so many disappoint- 
ments that they began to doubt if there was any Wool at 


* Edwards, ny. 118. In one of the captured wagons were found several bundles of 
ropes cut into convenient lengths. 'They were intended to be used in tying our 
men when captured! So sanguine were the Mexicans of a complete victory that 
a number of citizens went out from Chihuahua, to witness the destruction of the 
Americans, When the tide of conflict was no longer doubtful, they fled to the city, 
and announced the result. But, incredulous of the event, the people stoned them in 
the streets for false prophets. 

t At the council, Doriphan said: “ Gentlemen, you may have ‘fair’ reasons for 
staying where we are, but I’m for going home to Sarah and the children”? His 
wife should commend him for the remark. 
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all—Wool himself, in “ full feather,” reviewed them the next 
day. It was a motley crowd that appeared on parade, and 
the more wild and picturesque, from contrast with the full 
dress of Wool and his followers. Some had only fragments 
of caps—others with the lingering remains of hats—some in 
buckskin completely clad—-others with patched and parti- 
coloured garments, and with similar diversity of foot cover- 
ing, among which were the debris only, of shoes, moccasins, 
and boots. They had received neither pay nor clothing, and 
generally, little more than half rations* of food. But they 
were now hardy veterans of the field, as well as of the 
turf,—and Wool was soldier enough to appreciate their ser- 
vices, and however shod and clad, to feel and to express, his 
admiration of their endurance and of their gallant achieve- 
ments. On the 25th of May, Doniphan arrived at Monterey, 
and Taylor, more assimilated int dress with them than Wool 
had been, informally inspected the volunteers. Proceeding 
on, the command reached the Rio Grande on the last of May; 
their horses were sent through Texas—they embarked for 
New-Orleans. But, unable to carry saddles and skins, &c. 
or to sell them, and refusing to give them to the “rascally 
Mexicans,” a bonfire was kindled, and all were heaped on 
the pile and consumed. At New-Orleans, they were objects 
of great curiosity; but they permitted no long period for its 
indulgence, in the eagerness to arrive at their homes in Mis- 
souri. When landed at St. Louis, these men had traversed 
in a single year, 5124 miles! From St. Louis, 1216 miles to 


* Edwards. 

+ Ibid—for ali these facts. An incident narrated by him may be offered here. 
Mitchell proceeded on the march, with an advance guard to Parras. They had 
passed El Paso, 25 miles in rear. The owner learned that some Lipans were 
coming up a valley, and would probably soon attack and plunder him. He hasten- 
ed to Parras, and persuaded a dozen of Mitchell’s men to mount horses he pro- 
vided, and return to defend his property. They rode all night, and reached El 
Paso before the attack. Sixty Indians advanced—our 12 men—increased by eight 
stragglers who had come up from the main body—sallied out and received the as- 
sault. Arrows flew and bullets replied. Soon, the Indians saw that the cowardly 
Mexicans had employed sterner stuff than they were accustumed to, and they flea, 
leaving their booty of animals, previously stolen, in the hands of our men—ten or 
twelve prisoners, and twenty men slain! On our part, not a man was seriously 
injured ! 
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Santa Fe—1030 to Chihuahua, including an incidental march 
to San Pueblo and back—and thence, by Monterey, the Rio 
Grande, and New-Orleans, to St. Louis, 2878 miles. 

A comparison has been instituted between the march of 
Doniphan and the retreat of Xenophon, with his 10,000 
Greeks. But they are not at all comparable in scarcely any 
of the features of the two expeditions, and the assumption 
is so extravagant, that it is calculated to detract from the 
real merits of Doniphan’s conduct. The wise and heroic 
Greek stands yet unapproached! The difference of arms 
were against Doniphan, but the Mexican, as the losses de- 
monstrate, was far more ineffective with his fire arms, than 
were the barbarians, opposed to Xenophon, with their arrows. 
The distance overcome is also on Doniphan’s side; but the 
greater portion of it was our prairie-ocean, over our river, 
and thus, without resistance; while the Greek, if he mea- 
sured only about 2000 miles, had to fight almost incessantly, 
both for progress and for sustenance, and his exposure in 
the mountains was vastly more severe than the other’s, be- 
cause numbers perished in the Greek column, and none in 
the American. It is useless to trace the parallel—the read- 
er may do so if he pleases—-and while Doniphan achieved a 
great deal, it is absurd and hurtful in every way, to place 
him beside the great Greek Captain, and the tremendous 
obstacles which he had to surmount. 

Kearney and Doniphan having passed from New Mexi- 
co——the Mormons under Cooke, likewise on their route to 
Calitornia——Col. Price remained in command of the province. 
The detachment sent under Mitchell to open a communica- 
tion with Wool, had weakened his force. The Mexicans at- 
tempted to take advantage of his position, by a rebellious 
resistance to his authority. He received intimation, how- 
ever, of their aims on the 15th December—-made numerous 
arrests—ascertained that the rising, anticipated towards the 
North, would have been quite extensive, but that the ringlead- 
ers escaped. The government again became tranquil, and it 
was hoped that such measures had been taken that there 
would be no outbreak. It proved, however, only a lull of 
the storm, and not a permanent submission. On the 14th 
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Jan., 1847, Gov. Bent* and others, left for Taos, some dis- 
tance up the Rio Grande. On the 19th, he and five others 
were seized and inhumanly butchered, with all the atrocities 
of savage cruelty. At the Arroyot Honda, and at the Colo- 
rado river, on the same day, numbers of Americans and 
friendly Mexicans were massacred. ‘The object seemed to 
be to kill} all who had taken civil office under our authority. 
The news reached Price the next day at Santa Fe, and let- 
ters were intercepted, calling on other portions of the terri- 
tory to render assistance in throwing off the American 
government, civil and military. With prompt activity, 
Price concentrated his forces, and marched northward, on 
the 23d, to put down the insurgents. These last were in- 
creasing rapidly in numbers, and were moving upon Santa 
Fe. Price’s force, with which he set out, numbered 4538 
rank and file, with four mounted howitzers in charge of 
Lieut. Dyer, U.S. Ordnance, and including one company 
of mounted volunteers. Capt. Burgwin, with a company 
of dragoons, was ordered to join as early as practicable. 
On the 24th, the eiemy were met at Canada, strongly posted 
on heights commanding the road, and occupying three stone 


* Mdwards, p. 103, does not think Bent's death was due to the insurrection, 
but was instigated by his own wife! Sho was a beautiful Spaniard, but from dif- 
ficulties had separated from her husband, and arrived at Taos, where Bent had 
considerable property. Several attempts had been made to murder him, and on 
one oceasion he had killed his assailant. He had been warned not to go to Taos, 
and had not been there some time previous to his assassination. He was taken 
there, and was offered either to be killed, or to Jive with the loss of his eyes and 
certain intolerable mutilations. Death was preferred, and it was accorded with 
many barbarities. He wasan enterprising and intelligent gentleman. 

+ Price’s report for all this—Doc. No. 1, p. 520. There were minor affairs 
about Mora Town and elsewhere, but we omit them. 

In allusion to this insurrection, Senor De Mora, in the City of Mexico, writes to 
Santa Anna (13th of April, 1¢47,) on the way to Cerro Gordo: “ Intelligence has 
been received from New Mexico, of certain Sicilian vespers, which the inhabitants 
have acted upon the Yankees there,” et. cet.—Duc. No. 60, p. 1088. 

t Price’s Report.—The insurrection was quite extensive. Bent’s death may 
have been a private grudge on the part of his wife and her kindred ; but Price 
learned the general design of the insurgents, and states it. 

§ Dyer, now brevet Captain, is a graduate of West Point, and with fine abili- 
tics, is a rare specimen of a noble hearted gentleman. We happen te know him 
very intimately. 
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houses at their bases. They had 1500 men. Arrangements 
were promptly made to attack them. The artillery on our left 
poured a continual discharge upon the houses and heights— 
a building was seized—the movement against our wagon 
train, some distance in the rear, was intercepted—a general. 
advance was now ordered, and after a brief, but sharp en- 
counter, the Mexicans fled beyond pursuit among the moun- 
tains. Their loss was 36 killed, the wounded was not 
ascertained. We had but two killed and six wounded. 
Next morning 400 Mexicans assembled again in menacing 
attitude; they were soon put to flight. At this time Burg- 
win, with his company, dismounted, having made an arduous 
march from his station at Albuquerque, joined, and likewise 
a Company of mounted Missouri Volunteers, which increased 
Price’s force to 479, rank and file. Price proceeded to La 
Joya, where a party was said to be stationed on the slopes 
of the gorge leading to Embudo, and on the 29th he detached 
Burgwin, with 180 men, to rout the enemy; the pass being 
impracticable for his artillery and wagons. Burgwin ad- 
vanced; made excellent dispositions of assault; rushed 
upou a force of 700 Mexicans, and after an affair of some 
duration, dislodged them, and moved through the defile, and 
the next day on to Frampas. Our loss was one killed and 
one wounded. The enemy’s 20 killed and 60 wounded. 

On the Ist of February, Price’s command, now united, 
reached the summit of the Taos mountains, covered in snow 
two feet deep; and, treading for two days through the snow, 
arrived on the 3d, near to the Puebla de Taos, where the 
enemy, some 600 or 700, were strongly fortified. It was 
their last and best position, and they prepared to defend it 
with desperation. It was a large trapezoidal enclosure, 
walled with adobe. Within, on the northern and southern 
faces, were two large buildings, seven or eight stories high, 
each capable of containing 500 or 600 men. There were 
also smaller buildings. The church, lying nearly north and 
south, stood in the north-western angle, with intervals be- 
tweea it and the outer walls. The wall, all round, was 
pierced for musket firing, and every point flanked by the 
projection of some building. After thorough reconnoissance, 
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the western side of the church and adjacent wall, were 
Selected as the point of attack; and, at 2 P. M. Lieut. Dyer’s 
pieces were opened at 250 yards, and the fire kept up for 
two hours and a half, when the ammunition wagons, not 
coming up, the forces were withdrawn. Next day a change 
was made in the placing of the troops. Burgwin and his 
dragoons, with two 12 pounder howitzers, now occupied 
Dyer’s first position, or nearly so—two cempanies were sent 
beyond the town, to intercept fugitives on the assault—the 
other troops, with Dyer, and two howitzers and a six pounder 
gun, were posted 200 yards from the northern wall. At 9 
o’clock the batteries opened. At 11, it was perceived that 
the guns were too light to effect a breach in the church, and 
a storming process was determined upon. At the signal of 
attack, Burgwin advanced with his and Miller’s companies 
upon the western side of the church—-breached the wall with 
axes——mounted a ladder and fired the roof. Leaving the pro- 
tection of the wall with a small party, Burgwin moved to 
the circular small enclosure at the south-western entrance 
of the church, to break in the door. He proved unsuccess- 
ful; he was* mortally wounded and his party retired, but 
cast shells by hand, through openings in the wall, with 
effect. Simultaneously with this movement, the 6 pounder 
poured grape shot, at 200 yards from the northern front, into 
the town; was soon advanced to within 60 yards, and 
widened an opening which had been made by the axe, into 
a practicable breach; again, run to within ten yards; shells 
and grape were thrown in; a storming party, headed by 
Dyer, now entered and seized the church without serious 
opposition. The troops on the north-eastern flank about 


* Burgwin wag anative of N. C., connected with some of the distinguished 
revolutionary characters of that State, the Nash’s and others, and was a graduate 
of West Point, He wastalented and chivalrous—of remarkable personal beauty— 
amiable and generous as an associate, and an accomplished gentleman in all varie- 
ties of conduct. 

When Burgwin marched for Embrudo, a Lieut. of Dragoons, C.J. L. Wilson, of 
West Point also, volunteered as a private in the company (volunteer) of St. Vrain, 
to accompany the expedition. This single fact entitles him to an additional brevet. 
How few would have done so! 


8 
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the same time charged, drove the Mexicans from the entire 
western part of the enclosure which they occupied—many 
seeking safety in flight towards the mountains, were cut off 
by the men sent in that direction, and as night approached, 
the combat ended. The loss on the other side was 150 
killed, wounded not ascertained—on ours, seven killed and 
forty-five wounded, many of whom* subsequently died. 
Next morning peace was sued for, and granted, on condition 
that Thomas, a principal ringleader of the insurrection, should 
be delivered to Price. Most of the other leaders had been 
killed. One was hanged, and a private subsequently killed 
Thomas in the guard house. The rebellion was crushed, 
and that region of country continued quiet and submissive. 
The energy of Price, the judicious conduct of the cam- 
paign, and the bravery of his officers and men, in spite of 
the season, the difficulties to be subdued, and the numbers 
and desperate resistance of the enemy, accomplished the end 
designed, promptly and effectually. The next year, Price 
marched to Chihuahua, and made sieges and delivered com- 
bats, which we shall not mention in the present paper. 
They may remain in the records of the government, or be 
narrated hereafter by some other pen. Our task with New 
Mexico is finished. The reader will see, that the events are 
worthy of a place, although subordinate in interest, in the 
glorious history of achievements displayed in the campaigns 
of Taylor and Scott. 

When Gen. Scott marched his army of 10,738, rank and 
file, on the 7th-10th of August, 1847, from Puebla to the 
valley of Mexico, brevet Colonel, now brevet Brigadier Gen- 
eral Childs,t 1st Artillery, was entrusted with the important 
command as Civil and Military Governor of Puebla. Lying 
conveniently between Vera Cruz and the Capitol, it was, 
with the exception of the Castle of Perote,t the only one 


* Price’s report.—These affairs procured for Price the commission of Brigadier 
General. 

+ Childs is yet only a Major of the Ist Artillery—having, by services and gal- 
lantry, attained next to the highest grade (by brevet) in our organization. 

t Lally’s command was temporarily at Jalapa on its way to the head quarters 
of the army. 
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which was occupied on the route. Here the sick of the ad- 
vancing troops, numbering 1800 or more, were in hospital. 
Here too, we had our supplies, &c. in depot. The force with 
which Childs was to guard the hospitals, and keep in check 
the populace of a city containing 60,000 or 80,000 inhabi- 
tants, and repel any of the military who might assail him, 
numbered, by his own report, only 393, rank and file! viz: 
Ford’s 3d Dragoons,* 46; two companies of regular Artillery, 
Miller’s and Kendrick’s, of 100 men; and six companies 
Pennsylvania troops, under Lieut. Col. Black, 247 strong. 
In emergency, the invalids were the sole reliance upon 
which Childs could depend for rescue from defeat and capitu- 
lation, since there were no forces within supporting distance. 
And this reliance was not entertained in vain; these invalids 
rendered timely and effectual assistance, if not so much by 
active fighting, at least by vigilance, and by swelling the 
numbers exhibited to the enemy. 

There were three points to be held by this handful of 
men. ‘The Church or Fort Loretto, on a ridge towards the 
south-eastern part of the city, and within easy mortar range 
of the Plaza, in the heart of the place; the Church of 


* Child’s report, Doc. 1, p. 171.—He does not state his number of guns, and it is 
not easy to arrive at it. Probably there were two 24 pounders, two or three moun- 
tain howitzers, and one mortar. The last, at Guadalupe and about San Jose. 


.. Mansfield in his history, p. 223, says: Childs’ garrison amounted to 1400 men, 
and that the remainder, to make up 3261, were sick in hospital, (1861.) The 
author of the battle of Contreras in your pages, no doubt followed this account, 
when he says, also 1400 were “ detailed to garrison Puebla.” We think there is 
some mistake. As Childs says 393 only, were his sound command—there would 
be, according to Mansfield, 2868 sick. These must be distributed between Puebla 
and Perote, where Wynkoop, of Penn., commanded. Ripley speaks, vol. 2d, p. 
491, of “1800 invalids” at Puebla. Childs says, “1800 sick” ; even Mansfield, at 
p. 226, alludes to “ 1900 sick” at one time, and further, that “a very moderate gar- 
rison” was left under Childs. Scott, in report of 18th of September, alludes to 
“inadequate garrisons at Vera Cruz, Perote and Puebla.”—Doc. No. 1, p. 384. 
As some justification to the writer of your series, we are inclined to suppose that, 
during the siege of Puebla—first and last—there may have been 1400 different in- 
dividuals in the defence; but it is not at all probable, that they, at any one time, pre- 
sented such a force, nor more perhaps, than two-thirds of it. Gwynn says, App. 
Doc. No. 1, p. 33, that ho had “ about 350 men ;” nearly four-fifths were no doubt 
convalescents in hospital. And a similar proportion may have existed at San Jose, 
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Guadalupe; on the same* ridge, (and although in bad condi- 
tion for defence, yet, from its position, situated on an emi- 
nence, which overlooked and commanded Loretto, it required 
to be kept;) and the Church of San Jose, near the Plaza. 
The hospitals, at other points, were removed on the “ first 
demonstration of hostility,’ under the protection of San 
Jose, and the squares immediately around were held and 
guarded. 

The city remained tranquil, with. only an occasional as- 
sassination of some straggling soldier, until the exaggerated 
report by the Mexicans, of the battle of Molino del Rey, 
reached Puebla, and with it, probably, Santa Anna’s procla- 
mation of his great victory. The people then manifested 
symptoms of hostility, which were ripened into an outbreak 
by the arrival of Gen. Rea, with a guerilla reinforcement, 
on the 13th of September. A fire from the streets was 
opened that night upon our defences ; it was repeated the 
next night, from all the streets and adjacent house tops, and, 
with few intervals, continued “for twenty-eight days andt 
nights.” Their numbers were constantly increasing, and 
their efforts growing daily more determined. An attempt 
was made to divert the stream of water which supplied our 
troops, but unsuccessfully ; still, the men were greatly an- 
noyed in procuring their supplies. The live stock and 
provisions were cut off, with the view of bringing us to 
terms ; but, previously, “two well directed parties obtained 
30 head of cattle and 400 sheep,” and the Mexicans were 
thwarted in this part of their operations. Except the 
points named, the entire city and country around, were in 
possession of the enemy,{ and Childs was actually in a 


* For most of the particulars, see reports of Childs, Black, Gwynn and More- 
head. The last three in App. to Doc. No.1. For this one, vide note of Col. Ram- 
say to p. 394 of “the Other Side.” It is impossible to derive from our books the 
precise localities of the three churches mentioned, and the bearing one upon 
another. We have done the best possible, and will, any how, show the fighting. 

+ Childs’ report. 


t Childs’ report for the general account. The Mexicans in “the Other Side,” p. 
397, laugh at our mode of enhancing the value of victories, by a sparing use of 
the truth, and would hint, that the siege asserted on the 24th, lasted only until the 
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State of siege. Loretto, commanded by Major Gwynn, 6th 
Infantry, with Kenrick’s company, in charge of two 12 
pounder guns and a ten inch mortar, supported by seve- 
ral hundred invalids and convalescents, was not attacked ; 
but its guns were effectually directed to a!l points where 
the enemy assembled, committed great havoc among them, 
and relieved other points by its fire. Guadalupe, under 
Capt. Morehead, Pennsylvania, was threatened by a large 
force, which advanced within musket range on the 24th, 
but it was repelled, after a sharp skirmish, with the loss 
of ten men and several horses. San Jose (in charge of 
Col. Black and Miller’s Artillery, with several howitzers; 
Ford’s Dragoons, four companies of Pennsylvanians, and the 
sick in hospital,) was the grand point of assault, and the 
numerous positions necessary to be defended, demanded un- 
tiring vigilance on the part of all, and almost incessant 
fighting. 

On the 22d, Santa Anna arrived with additional support, 
and the geueral rejoicing was announced, by the ringing of 
all the bells. These, however, were soon silenced, by a few 
well aimed discharges from Fort Loretto, which had been 
made once or twice before, with similar effect. 

Santa Anna summoned the posts occupied* on the 25th— 
declaring that, for the “sake of humanity,” he wished Childs 
to “march out with the honours of war,” and that there was 
“in the vicinity,” an “army of 8,000 men,” &c. Childs re- 
plied, that he was “honoured with the custody of the places 
occupied,” and that it was his “deszre” and his “duty” to 
maintain them to the lust. He added the opinion, that his 
means were sufficient to enable him to do so. Under the 
circumstances, it was a bold defiance :—a large and inimical 
city—8000 troops in investment—supplies cut off—our forces 
divided necessarily into three parts, and separated by half a 
mile or more of distance—and Santa Anna in command of 
the attacking army. But Childs knew his responsibility, 


Ist October. They dont know whata siege is. Childs was entirely shut out from 
procuring provisions, &c. from about the 13th Sept. till the 12th October—the in- 
fantry in the city—the numerous cavalry in the country—cut off all supplies. 

* Vide correspondence of Santa Anna and Childs, Doc. No. 60, pp. 1029-30. 
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having so many sick men, who would have been probably 
massacred, or much worse, tortured; and he was aware of 
the tone of his small command. When the answer was re- 
turned, he communicated to his forces the demand of the 
Mexicans. A shout of defiance told the enemy how indig- 
nant was the feeling among them, and what was the sort of 
spirit which would meet their ruthless attack. On the 27th, 
the assault was resumed with vigour, and was repulsed in 
every instance. During the night of the 29th, a battery of 
two six pounders was established by Santa Anna, and was 
opened next morning. Childs had anticipated the move, and 
had thrown up a traverse on the Plaza, and had planted a 
twelve pounder, drawn from Loretto, with which he can- 
nonaded the opposite party, during the day. Santa Anna, 
with some 4000 troops, retired, on the first, to meet Gen. 
Lane, whom he learned was on the march from Vera Cruz, 
and soon to be somewhere about the position of El Pinal. 
On the 2d, Black despatched Capt. Small, of Pennsylvania, 
to cut his way through the walls of an entire square, and assail 
a barricade of the enemy, constructed of 150 bales of cot- 
ton. Small laboured for twenty-four hours, accomplished the 
object, and burnt the cotton. Lieut. Lindley, U. S. Ordnance, 
also, daringly blew up a prominent building as required by 
Childs, and retired with a few wounded. Sorties repeatedly 
made from Guadalupe were successful. There were several 
parties, at various times, ordered to attack the enemy at dif- 
ferent points, who usually drove them from their positions. 
A reverse or two, however, occurred. Lieut. Morgan, 14th 
Infantry, and Lieut. Merryfield, with a party, were sent to 
seize certain buildings, whence the enemy were delivering 
a severe fire. Merryfield entered one of them. But the 
Mexicans were too numerous and Childs recalled the de- 
tachment. Capt. Herron, on the 21st, was ordered round 
a square to cut off the retreat of certain Mexicans, whom 
Black charged in front. He did not return as was expected ; 
firing was heard; Black hastened to the spot, and found 
Herron surrounded. He had lost thirteen men killed and 
four wounded. He was withdrawn. 

Another force joined the besiegers on the 8th, and a “close 
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demonstration was made,” but it was soon checked. On the 
10th, there were only scattering shots, which continued until 
the 12th, on the arrival of Gen. Lane’s command, whose 
progress will be traced heréafter, at which time* the enemy 
retired from his positions. NHerron’s severe affair of that 
day was the last of the siege; but whatever Childs might 
have suffered, the casualties of the Mexicans must have 
been infinitely greater. Our loss was, 18 killed at San Jose, 
33 wounded, 2 missing—total 58; at other points, 1 killed 
and 18 wounded. That of the enemy is no where stated. 

Comments are scarcely necessary upon the conduct of 
Childs and his subordinates. His defence was unexception- 
ably, and to the last degree, admirable. Every thing was 
done that brave, intelligent and skilful leaders could possi- 
bly accomplish For nearly a month, both captains and 
privates were on the gui vive; every opportunity of ha- 
rassing and destroying the enemy was improved; every at- 
tack from the opposite side was promptly met and repulsed; 
not a sentinel of Childs’s was ever driven from his post; 
enthusiasm pervaded the ranks of our little party, and no 
murmuring of severe duty, or exposure, was ever heard; 
no faltering, from beginning to end, was ever observed; 
all were harmonious, brave, and gallantly emulous of dis- 
tinction, against the foe; the “city of 80,000” people was 
“taken by the collar,” and held to their place; an addi- 
tional force, of 8,000 military, was defied and beaten; the 
great Mexican leader was again discomfited, by a hand- 
ful of determined men; and the stars and stripes continued 
to float upon the breeze, in proud supremacy! Childs and 
his regulars were brevetted for their services; the volun- 
teers were honoured at home, and their deeds are recorded 
in the archives of the nation. 

A good many volunteers, and other new troops, having ar- 
rived at Vera Cruz, by the 20th of September,t i847, Briga- 


* Gen. Lane (vide his report, Doc. No, 1, p. 477,) arrived at Puebla about one 
o’clock of the 12th, and after the termination of Herron’s affair. Sone of the 
enemy were killed by his troops in the streets. [His presence, in force, put an end 
to the conflict, and order was restored in every quarter of the city. 

+ These facts are from Ripley. Lane does not say, in his report, at what time 
he left Vera Cruz. 
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dier General Joseph Lane organized a command, consisting 
of a regiment, each, from Ohio and Indiana, two battalions 
of recruits, five small companies of cavalry, and two pieces 
of artillery, numbering about 2500 men, and on that day, 
marched to join the army in the Capital. A skirmish at 
Mango del Clavo, and the usual one at Ovejas, followed his 
movement, during the first few days, in which he sustained 
some, and inflicted considerable loss. There was no farther 
opposition on the route to Jalapa. Reaching that place, 
Lane heard of the leaguer of the military and populace, at 
Puebla; and although requiring repose, and his train a re- 
fitting, he hastened forward to relieve Childs. He departed 
the Ist of October, taking Maj. Lally’s command along, and 
leaving Jalapa without an American garrison. At Perote, 
it was ascertained that strong resistance, by Santa Anna, 
having 4000 men and 6 pieces of artillery, would be made 
at the pass of Pinal, something more than twenty miles from 
Puebla. The garrison at Perote, desiring* to participate in 
the contemplated action, Lane permitted Col. Wynkoop, the 
commander, with four companies of Pennsylvanians—three 
guns, in charge of Capt. George Taylor, 3d Artillery—and 
Capt. S. H. Walker, rifles, (Texan ranger,) with his mounted 
troop—to join his column, now swelled to about 3000, of all 
arms. On the 8th, Lane reached the hacienda San Antonio 
Tamaris, 35 miles from Puebla, and 12 miles in rear of the 
Pinal defile. Learning here, that Santa Anna was at Hua- 
mantla, a town ten miles distant, and four miles nearer to 
the pass than was the hacienda which the Mexican occu- 
pied, with the design of assailing our rear, when the main 
body should be enveloped in the narrow road, Lane resolved 
to advance against him. He left a large part of his force 
to guard the train of baggage wagons, &c., at Tamaris, and 
moved next day, with Wynkoop’s battalion, from Perote— 
Gorman’s Indiana regiment, Capt. Heintzleman’s six compa- 
nies of recruits, five pieces of artillery, under Taylor, Lally’s 
party, and Walker, preceding with the cavalry. Within a 
few miles of Huamantla, at one o’clock, Walker was or- 


* Lane’s report. 
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dered forward* to the entrance of the town, and if the ene- 
my were found in force, to await the arrival of the infantry. 
Walker led some 200 or more men, and when within three 
miles, “perceived parties of horsemen making their way 
through the fields towards} the city,” and directed a gallop 
in pursuit. 

‘Santa Anna, with certainly six pieces of artillery, was at 
Huamantla on the night of the 8th October. He knew, 
through his spies, that Lane would probably enter the pass 
on the 9th, and that morning, after reviewing his forces, he 
set out with the main body for Pinal, leaving 500 lancers 
to escort his artillery. These were yet in the town when 
Lane approached, and the “horsemen” were from Santa 
Anna, urging their pace§ to rescue the guns from capture— 
the chieftain, not inclined to offer a fair combat in open 
field, marched on, with a sufficiency of troops to guard his 
person. 

Walker boldly dashed into the town, and with his 200 or 
more followers, charged upon the 500 lancers—defeated and 
dispersed them and seized upon two guns. His men un- 
fortunately scattered for plunder, and he, with only fifty or 
sixty, remained in the plaza. In a brief period, an additional 
force of over 1500|| mounted Mexicans dashed into the plaza 
to recover the guns. Walker rallied his troops, and met the 
enemy with his usual gallantry. An unequal and obstinate 
contest ensued—he killed one of the Mexicans in personal 
encounter; the father of the slain man rushed forward with 


* This is from Lane’s report, Doc. No. 1, p. 477, and likewise the extract. 
Some accounts state that Walker was allowed discretion in his conduct. Lane 
knows what order he gave, of course, and must be followed. 

+ Ripley, vol, 2d, p. 500, says these horsemen were in “ retreat.” He scanned 
Lane’s report very carelessly. We use the precise words of Lane, as may be seen, 
in order to be accurate. Ripley was surely hasty in his narrative, as our account 
will show, in this battle. 

¢ The Other Side admit this number of pieces, p. 399. They assert, however, 
that Santa Anna left the artillery to remain in the town while he should attack our 
rear at. Pinal. Itis not probable—he must have required guns for his position 
against Lane, and the other account, which we adopt in the text, is the true one. 

§ Lane says “2000.” The Other Side say, (p. 401,) “85 men! belonging to the 
police of Puebla!” This is absurd. 

| Lane says 2000 men. 
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a lance, raging for revenge. Walker’s revolver missed his 
aim, and the poised lance was thrust into him. He fell 
mortally wounded, exclaiming to his troops: “Though your 
Captain ?s fallen, yet never surrender.” Lewis of the Lou- 
isiana volunteers, assumed command; struggled ably to 
preserve the guns, and held his position fairly until assistance 
arrived. 

Lane heard the firing of Walker’s party, and urged forward 
his infantry in support. The distance was great, several 
miles, but the gallant fellows tried their heels. Gorman was 
sent to one side of the town, Wynkoop to the other, Heint- 
zleman to aid the latter, Lally in reserve. Walker’s force 
had now been “engaged some three quarters of an hour.” 
Gorman,* with his Indiana troops, was in time to save the 
remnant of the gallant little command. The enemy fled. 
Lally, at firstt ordered to post himself to intercept them, was 
sent elsewhere, and lost the opportunity of doing good ser- 
vice. The artillery and other troops did not get within 
range in season to exchange a single shot. The place was 
taken and handled with severity. A six pounder brass gun 
and a “mountain howitzer,” were the trophies; a large 
amount of ammunition was captured, &c. The enemy’s 
loss was about 150; our’s 18 killed and 11 wounded, “ all of 
them, but three,” belonged to Walker’s company of mounted 
riflemen. Several individual feats of gallantry were per- 
formed. The surgeons{ distinguished themselves by active 
participation in the dangers of Walker’s charge. Col. La 
Vega and Major Iturbide, (son of the Emperor of that name,) 
were taken by Lieut. Anderson, Georgia volunteers. 

The error, in this combat, consisted in permitting Walker 
to advance too far ahead of the infantry. He was beyond 
supporting distance ; he was in the town, and engaged hand 
to hand with a superior enemy, while our main body was 
nearly three miles in the rear. His generous ardour, and 
rancorous hatred of the Mexicans, from their previous 


* Lane’s report. 

t Ibid, for the main facts. Others are taken from the “ Flag of Freedom,” an 
American paper published at Puebla, of the 25th of October, 1847. 

¢ These surgeons were Reynolds and Lamar—the last from Augusta, Georgia. 
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ignominous treatment of him, hurried him headlong upon 
their ranks, without a thought, or a care of consequences. 
His sole aim, taught in many a bloody and unequai contest 
in Texas, was to strike his enemy; and the result was that 
the battle was waged almost exclusively by his “advance 
guard,” and the losses sustained, mainly fell on his daring 
company. He was a gallant fellow, and, on this occasion, 
paid the dear penalty of his indiscretion. Success, however, 
crowned the effort ; the enemy were dispersed, and two guns 
were ultimately carried off as trophies of the conflict. But 
these did not compensate for the loss of Walker and his 
gallant followers. As a good general, Lane should have 
held his command in more compact order. ‘The town could 
have been battered and seized, and the guns would perhaps 
just as certainly have fallen into our possession, with less 
disaster. When the principal force reached the outskirts of 
the place, the dispositions were judicious, and, but for the 
change of Lally’s position, would, throughout, have been 
well timed, and under the circumstances, must have accom- 
plished all that was possible. 

Lane rejoined his train at Tamaris—-losing some drunken 
stragglers about Huamantla—and proceeded on, without mo- 
lestation from the redoubtable Santa Anna, to Puebla, where, 
as said, he arrived on the 12th, and assisted in raising the 
siege of Childs, and in suppressing the insurrection. Santa 
Anna re-entered* Huamantla on the 12th, simply to turn over. 
his command to Gen. Reyes, who was authorized to receive 
it. The government had temporarily deposed its chief, and 
required his appearance before a court martial, to answer 
for his conduct of the war. 

Lane returned to Perote, and, on the 18th instant, learning 
that Gen. Rea, with a considerable force, was at the town 
of Atlixco, about ten leagues distant, he prepared to advance 
upon and attack him. Setting out with previously named 
troops, to which were added Ford’s 3d Dragoons, at 11 
o’clock on the 19th,t Lane arrived in front of the Mexican 


* The Other Side, pp. 403-4. 
+ Lane’s report, Doc. No. 1, p. 480 and on. 
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advance, having traversed seven leagues. The enemy made 
some flourishes, by way of bravado, but retreated as the 
Americans made their demonstrations of attack ; were pur- 
sued by the cavalry, who cut them up a good deal, even to 
the town, which was several miles off. Lane, fearful of 
rushing into an unknown place in the dark, planted his ar- 
tillery, and played upon the houses, and through the streets, 
for three quarters of an hour. Lally and Brough, of Ohio, 
with their commands, were then directed to enter the town 
cautiously ; when the authorities desired that they might be 
spared. Rea had retreated to Matamoras, with his two 
guns and his guerrillas. The fight had been a running one; 
clearly proving by results Napoleon’s maxim, that a vast 
disproportion is lost in a retreat, compared with a battle. 
The enemy admitted that 219 were killed and 300 wounded. 
Lane’s loss was but one killed and one wounded ! ! 

The march of Lane was very rapid, and the design ac- 
complished, highly important. Atlixco had been a rendez- 
vous of guerillas during the war. From this place many 
expeditions had been fitted out against our troops. It was 
now broken up as a rendezvous. It had lost all the charm 
of security. Terror was impressed on the authorities, and 
they remained free from offence during the rest of the war. 

While at Puebla,* Lane was informed that the enemy 
were in force, with artillery and a large supply of munitions 
and other public property, at Matamoras, more than fifty 
miles distant. It was also reported, that a number of Amer- 
ican soldiers were retained there in confinement. Lane 
promptly resclved to release our people, and seize the pro- 
perty. On the 22d of November, he marched with a piece 
of artillery in charge of Lieut. Field, 3d U. 8. Artillery, and 
twenty-five men, and 135 others attached to Col. Jack Hays’ 
Texan Mounted Riflemen, and Capt. Lewis’ Louisiana 
Cavalry, under these officers. In twelve hours, the distance 
of “ fifty-four miles” was accomplished. Coming upon the 
advanced guard of Mexicans, it was vigorously charged by 


* Lane’s report, dated Puebla, Ist December, 1847. Ex, Doc. No. 1, second 
session, 30th Congress, (1848)—p. 86. 
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Hays and broken. Retiring upon the main body, their 
whole force, numbering “ four or five hundred,” fled incon- 
tinently, and were actively pursued, with the loss on their 
part, of “sixty or eighty” killed and wounded, while our 
troops sustained no injury whatever! The town was at 
once occupied. Twenty-one Americans were “set free,” 
and armed to retaliate upon their former conquerors. Three 
pieces of bronze artillery were captured, besides “twelve 
tons of shot of all calibre, 12 boxes of fixed ammunition, 27 
bales of escopet and musket balls, 7 of matches, 500 mus- 
kets, 500 sabres, 100 horses,” and a large quantity of medi- 
cal stores and other property. The greater part was de- 
stroyed during the day, from inability to transport it. 

The next day, on the return march, with 25 or 30 Texans 
in advance, and while, five miles from Matamoras, moving 
through the “long mountainous pass” of Galaxara, the train 
extended, and the obstructions numerous and considerable, it 
was reported that the enemy were in front. Hays was or- 
dered forward to attack a body of two hundred men, with 
his little advanced guard of about thirty-five troops, including 
several officers who accompanied him. In his old, daring 
manner, he led them to the charge; drove and pursued the 
Mexicans across an extended plain, and up the long ascent 
ofamountain. Midway, they rallied, but were again broken, 
and-driven over the summit. But there, 500 lancers under 
Gen. Rea in person, faced the pursuer. Such odds were a 
little too great for his small party, with all their daring, to en- 
counter, with wearied horses particularly ; but Hays re- 
treated in good order before them, and recovered, without 
injury, his first position. The enemy’s assault was then re- 
pelled, and the ground maintained, until the arrival of the 
main body of the command. The guns were then quickly 
unlimbered, and Rea and his guerillas galloped to the re- 
cesses of the mountains, under repeated discharges of grape 
and cannister. Still, occasionally hovering about the col- 
‘umn, they would not yet await an encounter, and there was 
no farther bloodshed. Our loss, in this little affair, was 
two killed and the same number slightly wounded. The 
Mexicans probably lost in all, some fifty men; several 
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officers* are known to have fallen. On our side, however, 
we Jamented the death of Lieut. H. Ridgely, of the 4th In- 
fantry, Lane’s acting adjutant-general, who, out of the line 
of legitimate duty, had gallantly joined in the onset. He 
was the last regular officer killed in battle during the war; 
and it is a little singular, that one of the same regiment, 
Lieut. T. H. Porter, (son of the Commodore,) was the first 
slain in the opening engagement of hostilities, on the Rio 
Grande, in April, 1846, Ridgely had distinguished himself 
in Lally’s command, at Cerro Gordo, in August. He had 
subdued the positions, numerously occupied, which had pre- 
viously opposed such destructive resistance to the advance of 
Pillow’s column. There is something melancholy in such 
a fortune. Here is a young and accomplished officer, who 
ends his career in a mere skirmish, when the conflict seems to 
be fairly over, and after escaping all peril in the midst of 
operations at once grand and terrible. 

Gen. Lane now repaired to the City of Mexico, but he 
was not permitted a long spell of repose. On the morning 
of the 18th of January he departed under orders to “scourt 
the country, and drive the guerillas from the roads,” in 
command of about 350 men of Hays’ Texans, and of rifles, 
and 3rd Dragoons, under Major W. H. Polk, brother of the 
President. On his mission, Lane passed through Puebla, 
and on by Amozoque, the scene of Worth’s encounter with 
Santa Anna, in the spring of 1847. On the 2lst, turning 
first to the left, to deceive the people, and then abruptly to 
the right, during an inclement night, near 45 miles were 
traversed, through almost impassable ways. He arrived on 
the 22nd at a large hacienda. The people were vigilantly 
guarded, and at night the march was resumed towards Te- 
huacan, where it was reported that Santa Anna was resid- 
ing, and the hope was entertained that his Excellency would 
be caught here. At five miles, a coach was met, and a pass- 
port exhibited which insured the free progress of its occu- 


* Lane’s report. Their names are given. 


t Lane’s despatch, dated 10th Feb., 1848. Ex. Doc., No.1. 2nd Sess, 30th 
Cong. p. 89. 
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pants and escort. The difficult route was prosecuted over 
forty miles farther—even the positions of the sentinels about 
the town were ascertained—and, when reached, at 4 A. M., 
and Polk, under orders, surrounded the place, and Hays 
charged into the plaza, it was supposed that the prey was 
indubitably secured. But, on search, it was discovered that 
the wily Mexican, with his escort of one hundred dragoons, 
had escaped. A messenger* from the coach had been dis- 
patched, by a shorter route, to Tehuacan—Santa Anna was 
apprized in season, of the hostile approach, and, by timely 
despatch, evaded captivity. His own military wardrobe, 
and the clothing of his wife, were taken, but were delivered 
again to the Alcaldet of the town. The chief could not be 
pursued, although his still warin bed proved that he had just 
flown. Our people’s horses were jaded, and fresh ones could 
not be procured. 

On the 24th, Acalcingo was occupied: the surrender of 
Orizaba followed the next day. An exemplary punishment 
was ordered to be inflicted on certain plunderers of a mule 
train, among Lane’s own troops,{ and was executed at Pue- 
bla; they were dismissed from service. On the 31st the move- 
ment was directed against Puebla-—Polk was permitted to pur- 
sue a party of horse thieves, and captured some 27 animals. 
Passing Puebla, and, by mountain routes, Tlascala—and 
about to enter San Juan de Teotihuican—information was 
obtained that Manuel Falcon,$ (the same robber, probably 
who killed Porter on the Rio Grande, as noticed above,) 
with a force, was in front. Polk, with a company of rifles, 


* Lane’s despatch, dated 10th Feb., 1848. Ex. Doc., No.1. 2nd Sess. 30th 
Cong. p. 89. 

+ If we had been Lane, this wonderful capture would have been omitted from 
our report. If he had been in our mess, he never would have escaped allusions to 
petticoats. 

} These were Texans. 

§It was Falcon who was supposed to have killed Col. Cross, on the Rio 
‘Grande. When it was thought certain that he was murdered, Porter either re- 
quested, or was ordered, to go in search of the body. In a hammock, on a wet 
day, when the guns of his small party were almost unserviceable, he was attacked 
by overwhelming odds. He was slain, with several of his men. He was a gal- 
lant and a noble fellow. 
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and another of dragoons, made pursuit, killed seventeen of 
the enemy, of whom two fell by the hand of Polk, and sev- 
eral were taken prisoners. Some arms were captured within 
the town. Without further adventure, Lane returned to the 
City of Mexico. 

The last expedition of this Captain, of which we have to 
report, was led from the Capital on the 17th of February,* 
with the intention of “scouring the mountainous country 
north of Rio Frio,” a stream crossing the highway from 
Puebla to the City. It consisted of 250 Texans, under 
Hays, and 1380 rifles, and 8rd Dragoons, under Major Polk. 
The spy company of Dominguez accompanied during a por- 
tion of the march, and returned in charge of the sick. 
Word was received that Paredes, Almonte, and the rabid 
priest Jaraute, were at Tulancingo, to the right of the road; 
and an attempt was made, on the morning of the 22nd, to 
surprise the town, and seize these important belligerent gen- 
try. They were, however, notified in due time by their 
countrymen, and made, narrowly, their escape. The priest 
retired to Sequalteplan, and was followed. The place was 
approached about dawn, on the 25th—the Texans in ad- 
vance, and the dragoons and othersin rear. Near the sub- 
urbs, an unexpected fire was opened from a building. Fru- 
ett, with a company,t was left to contend with the enemy 
there, which he did gallantly, by attacking the house, and, 
after half an hour’s struggle, with a mere handful of men, 
he defeated the Mexicans, forcing Col. Montagna, and twen- 
ty men, to surrender. The others, in all numbering sixty, 
opposed by fifteen or twenty, at all stages of the conflict, 
fled, leaving many wounded. Hays proceeded to the plaza, 
and met a large force advancing from the barracks. He di- 


* Lane’s report of 2nd March, 1848. Same document as already named, p. 
95. Vide reports following, of Hays, Polk, and Fruett. 


+ Hays’ report for leaving the company. Fruett says, in his reports, that in the 
early part of his engagement he had but six men; but was reinforced soon, and 
the enemy feared to expose any part of their bodies. The Texan fire was fatal. 
Fruett remarks that, “ but for Colt’s six-shooters, we could not have held our own, 
much less have driven Montagna from his position.” See report, Doe. No. 1, 
p. 102. 
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vided his men. With one part he pushed on towards the bar- 
racks—-encountered the foe—kept up a running fire for half 
a mile, and killed some thirty. Lane, with the other part of 
Hays’ command, assailed the enemy in a building in another 
Street, and, after a sharp contest, completely routed them. 
Polk, coming up from the rear, became engaged in a “ spiri- 
ted skirmish,” and defeated his antagonists ; and Lt. Walker, 
of his command, seized, after resistance, upon a church, 
where many prisoners were taken. The Mexicans lost 150 
killed, Padre Martinez, second in command, among them; 
Montagna was wounded (mortally) ; numbers, besides, were 
wounded, and about fifty prisoners taken. The leader, Ja- 
raute, once more escaped. Our casualties were one, (“ prob- 
ably mortally,”) and five slightly, wounded. The Mexican 
defeat was decisive. The guerillas, with obstinate courage, 
were yet driven from, or destroyed at, all points. 

All these movements and actions of Lane are highly cred- 
itable for their judicious conduct, the unvaried bravery and 
enduring energy displayed, and for the successful results, 
immediate and remote, which naturally flowed from his 
enterprises. He proved a capital “partisan” officer; har- 
dy and enterprising, unflagging in perseverance, and indom- 
itable in combat. His achievements induced his admirers to 
confer on him the name of the Marion of the Army—an in- 
dex of glorious distinction! But, in honesty and justice, it 
is quite extravagant. If designated to assimilate him and 
his deeds, as in greater proximity of comparison to Marion 
and his feats, than were those of any other officer of the 
Mexican War, we might assent readily and cheerfully. 
Abstracted from this idea, there was little, in common, be- 
tween them, apart from native courage, a quality of all free 
spirits, and the inheritance of born Americans. The one 
traversed mountain regions, with limpid streams, pure air, 
and abundant food; and fought a dispirited foe, severed into 
numberless fragments. He accomplished quick marches, 

withstood the elements of cold and wet, and the hot sun- 

 shine—the fatigues of extreme exertion, the depressions of 

loss of rest—succceded in conflict, and only did not accom- 

plish all he designed, by the mere chances of fortune. The 
9 
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other, with a handful of desperate followers, unsupported, 
and often hopeless of succor, but always sanguine of ulti- 
mate triumph—with his entire State strode over by the con- 
quering oppressor, of higher race and sterner stuff than the 
demoralized Mexican—nestled generally for security amid 
the miasmas of the swamps, and was half starved upon short 
rations of the simplest diet. All around submissive, if not 
all subdued, he was unyielding and invincible. By long and 
rapid, and, withal, secret marches, he fell upon his foe like 
a flash of lightning—stung the lion in his lair—and retired 
as quickly and as silently as he came, without the chance of 
successful pursuit. When next heard of, the same feat had 
been performed a hundred miles distant, and with like result. 
He had no array of caparisoned steeds; no gay and gaudy 
uniforms ; no burnished bayonets glistening in the sunlight; 
no howitzers, nor guns, to precede, with their destructive 
thunder, the storm of his assault. Roughly clad and roughly 
armed—unclad, indeed—and rarely well mounted, he trusted 
to the skill of his advances and retreats, to the unerring eye 
of his marksmen, and the nervous energy of his swordsmen. 
Incessantly surrounded by foes, his cautious vigilance pre- 
served him from attacks at disadvantage; and his consum- 
mate strategy dictated the true point of the enemy at which 
to strike, while his information, (laboriously and dangerously 
procured,) and his judgment based upon it, directed him 
when and where to assail. In America, he has yet had no 
equal. And, until similar exigencies arise, it is impossible 
that such another character should appear upon the stage 
of human action. He stands out alone as the partisan gen- 
eral, par excellence ; and, like old Xenophon, in his sphere, 
remains unapproached, at least, if it may not be asserted 
that he is unapproachable. M. C. 
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Art. V.—Trencu on Proverss. 
On the Lessons in Proverbs : being the Substance of Lec- 
tures delivered to Young Men’s Societies, at Portsmouth 
and elsewhere. By Ricuarp Cuenevix Trencu, B. D., 
author of the “Study of Words,” &c. New-York: 
Redfield. 1852. 


“To understand a proverb, and its interpretation,” is to 
arrive at the perfection of popular wisdom. “The words of 
the wise, and their dark sayings,” are thus made portable. 
They accumulate with the ages, and are easily carried with 
a race, when they migrate. It is the sage and student, like 
Solomon, who builds them into books. For the common 
man, they are household words, made for daily use. He 
does not analyze; he receives them. They are his body of 
social law; prescriptive; to dispute which, never enters 
into his head. He learns, without an effort, to recognize 
what they design to teach, and what exceptions must be ad- 
mitted in their use. This discrimination comes to him by 
instinct. It is the subtle mind, only, which requires to subject 
them to the tests of morals and literature, and to reject them 
because of their sweeping generalizations. But, with the 
vulgar, they are like that moral poetry which they memorize 
for the same reason, that it makes a truth portable. It is 
easily memorized, and, once memorized, easily retained. 
The truth which emanates from the individual man among 
the commonalty—which he himself conceives or discovers— 
will always take such form. He will turn it over in thought, 
day by day and year by year, until it grows smooth and com; 
pact, like a pebble under the attrition of perpetual waters. 
You may be assured of its propriety and truth, by the fact, 
that it is not discarded after trial. The people seldom re- 
tain a prejudice or error very long. Their instincts teach 
them to abandon it. It lacks of profit. It is only a heavy 
. stone in their budget, to be carried to no purpose. They 
must carry things of use only. They can fling it at no grief 
successfully. It does not fit the sling. Refinement, on the 
contrary, and a high civilization, cherish prejudices and er- 
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rors upon which labour has been spent. They have cost too 
much to be thrown away lightly. They are toys of the 
mind, with which the mind has become too familiar—of 
which the fancy has grown too tond—to be abandoned 
merely because of their worthlessness ; and hence it is, per- 
haps, by an inversion of idea, that most truths have been 
forced upon society by the people. The professions are 
always apt to resist innovations of thought which assail ex- 
isting formulas, and disturb their claims to authority. 

The same proverbs, differently couched, pervade the lite- 
rature of all nations. The same necessities—a like expe- 
rience of trial, toil, disappointment—produce like fruits of 
wisdom. What is enduring in a literature, implies what is 
compact, no less than what is meritorious. The burdens of 
thought would be too great for the race to bear, were they 
not stript as nakedly as possible, and shorn of all unneces- 
sary excrescences. It is for this reason, among others, that 
poetry and proverbs are the most enduring forms of litera- 
ture. History supersedes history; philosophy overturns phi- 
losophy; science discards the laws of preceding ages; all 
the arts undergo mutation or overthrow; but these live and 
move, and have operation still among the sons of men, scat- 
ter them as you will. They are at once portable and true. 
What is it that we remember of the several poets who still 
survive? The compact passages—those in which indisputa- 
ble truth is rounded into sweetness, made easy upon the 
tongue and grateful to the ear. We cannot treat the 
proverb with irreverence. It is impossible to compute its 
years; to say how long it has lived, and taught, and served the 
uses of society; what changes of empire it has witnessed ; 
what wrecks of literature survived; what great minds 
taught, when there were neither books nor teachers. It is the 
language of the early oracles. It was the ordinary speech of 
inspired men—of prophets and apostles—and implied truth, 
simplicity, directness of aim, and, perhaps, something of 
epigrammatic felicity of expression. The poets borrowed and 
helped to preserve proverbs for mankind. ‘They are incorpo- 
rated silently in the writings of most great poets, of all 
times and nations. Around their severe and simple forms, 
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they hung bright, delicate fancies, which softened their 
roughnesses to refined senses, and made that sweet which in 
vulgar use had been simply true. We must not despise the 
proverb—we cannot, when we once read its history, and 
know its uses. See what is said of it in the collection made 
by Solomon, the son of David. He teaches for what pro- 
verbs were designed. ‘“'T'o know wisdom and instruction; to 
perceive the words of understanding ; to receive the instruc- 
tion of wisdom, justice, and judgment, and equity ; to give 
subtlety to the simple; to the young man knowledge and 
discrevion.” 

We always read the writings of Mr. Trench with plea- 
sure, and derive from them equal satisfaction and instruc- 
tion, even when, as in the volume before us, they fall some- 
what short of our expectations, and of his own standards. 
His book on “Words” was a very pleasant one. It has 
already received due attention in our pages. His valuable 
‘‘Hulsean Lectures,” we hope some day to examine, for the 
benefit of our readers. The present volume is not what we 
would have it; but it is still a work highly instructive, and 
which will be found agreeable by most readers who are 
pleased to commune with a writer who thinks, and is him- 
self a student. But there is an air of crudeness and imper- 
fectness about it—a lack of finish and completeness—which 
it is easier for as to feel, than to discuss and show. This is 
due, probably, to the fact, that it is framed out of a course of 
popular lectures, and somewhat hastily prepared for publi- 
cation. We trust that it will receive future revision and 
elaboration at his hands. 

The form and generation of proverbs constitutes the sub- 
ject for his first chapter or lecture. He requires for the defi- 
nition of the proverb, “popularity, acceptance, and adoption 
on the part of the people.” But is there not some surplusage 
in this definition? Does not popularity imply both accept- 
ance and adoption? Undoubtedly, the proverb must become 
of popular use, before it can receive the name. This is the 
first essential to this particular form of literature. The pro- 
verb, to live, requires brevity, force and good sense. Salt is 
not essential. But hear: 
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“ As respects also shortness, it is quite certain that a good proverb 
will be short, as short, that is, as compatible with the full and forcible 
conveying of that which it intends. Brevity, ‘the soul of wit,’ will 
be eminently the soul of a proverb’s wit. But still shortness is only a 
relative term, and it would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that a 
proverb must be concise, cut down, that is, to the fewest possible words; 
condensed, quintessential wisdom. But that, if it only ulfil this condi- 
tion of being as short as possible, it need not be absolutely very short, 
as there are sufficient examples to prove. Thus Freytag has admitted 
the following, which indeed hovers on the confines of the fable, into his 
great collection of Arabic proverbs: They said to the camel-bird 
(i. e., the ostrich), ‘ Carry? it answered, ‘I can not, for Iam a bird 
They said ‘ Fly ;’ it answered, ‘I can not, for Tama camel. This 
could not be shorter, yet, as compared with the greater number of pro- 
verbs, is not short. Still for the most part they will be brief, not a few 
consisting of two, three, and four, and these oftentimes monosyllabic 
words. Thus, Hxtremes meet ; Forewarned, forearmed ; Right wrongs 
noman: Harm watch harm catch ; and a thousand more. 

“Popularity, which I observed in passing, was left out in that enu- 
meration of the essential notes of the proverb, is yet the most essential 
of all; if indeed it be not the only one whose presence is absolutely 
necessary, whose absence is fatal to the claims of any saying to be re- 
garded as such. Those, however, who have occupied themselves with 
the making of collections of proverbs, have sometimes failed to realize 
this to themselves with sufficient clearness, or at any rate have not kept 
it always before them ; and thus it has come to pass, that many collec- 
tions include whatever brief sayings their gatherers have any where 
met with, which to them have appeared keenly, or wisely, or wittily 
spoken; while yet a multitude of these have never received their adop- 
tion into the great family of proverbs, or their rights of citizenship 
therein: inasmuch as they have never passed into general recognition 
and currency, have no claim to this title, however just a claim they 
may have on other grounds to our admiration and honour. For 
instance, this word of Goethe’s, ‘A man need not be an architect to 
live in a house,’ seems to me to have every essential of a proverb, 
saving only that it has not passed over upon the lips of men. It is a 
saying of manifold application; a universal law is knit up in a particu- 
lar example, that gracious law in the distribution of blessing, which 
does not limit our use and enjoyment of things by our understanding 
of them, but continually makes the enjoyment much wider than the 
knowledge; so that it is not required that one be a botanist to have 
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pleasure in a rose, nor a critic to delight in Paradise Lost, nor a theo- 
logian to taste all the blessings of Christian faith, nor, as he expresses 
it, an architect to liveina house. Here is another of his inimitable say- 
ings: ‘Heaven and earth fight in vain against a dunce;’ yet it is nota 
proverb, because his alone, although abundantly worthy to become 
such, moving as it does in the same line with, though far superior to, 
the Chinese proverb, which itself is also good: One has never so much 
need of one’s wit, as when one has to do with a fool. 


This subject of the generation of proverbs, would present 
a curious and interesting study. It does not matter, in fact, 
by whom the proverb is made. In all cases, no doubt, it 
originated, in the particular form which made it portable, 
with some one person. But he did no more than condense 
the results of popular thinking on the subject. He embodied 
a common experience in the ferm which rendered it accepta- 
ble to popular use. It is thus that genius and talent work 
always. This is a part of their mission. The proverb may 
thus find its origin, though there is as little doubt that a sud- 
den thought may be struck out, as by inspiration, from some 
large mind, which, in process of time, the great body of 
mankind will adopt. Poets and philosophers do both things: 
condense the common thoughts for use, and propose new 
thoughts to the commonalty for adoption. It is thus that 
they give light and enjoy life. 

The second lecture of Mr. Trench compares the proverbs 
of different nations. This is an interesting chapter, though 
very incomplete. Still, we must acquit the author of blame, 
for the subject is almost without limit. He reviews the 
Greek and Roman proverbs, and contrasts them gracefully, 
illustrating, through their means, the genius of the respec- 
tive people—the subtlety and fertility of the one; the prac- 
tical, frugal and severe character of the other. From these 
he passes to the literature of Spain, which, in its proverbs, 
is no doubt the richest country in the world. They are es- 
timated at from twenty-five to thirty thousand. Why should 
Spain possess this peculiar wealth, in this peculiar form of 
letters? We could have wished that Mr. Trench had an- 
swered this question, or in some way striven to account for 
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it. But he does not. The subject is not within our present 
limits; nor have we yet been able to address our thoughts 
to it. Of course, it is to be found in some peculiar element 
in the genius of the people—in the simplicity of their lives, 
the gravity of their tastes, and the religious tendency of their 
minds. Proverbs are so many dogmas; and the Spanish 
nature is, to speak ex cathedra. 

In proverbs, the Italians rank next to the Spaniards, in the 
extent and value of their possessions, and, no doubt, for the 
same reason. From both of theSe, Mr. Trench gives us 
some interesting samples, which he discusses ; not overlook- 
ing the difference between proverbs—the two classes, wide 
apart, representing the two rival principles of good and evil; 
the one expressing our calm wisdom, our better thoughts, 
our cool convictions ; the other, born of our passions, preju- 
dices, infirmities, and quite as true to them, as the more 
Christian class is to the humanities and just experience of 
our better moods and moments. 

The Eastern nations, we need not be told, dealt largely in 
proverbs; and thousands, we have no doubt, might be picked 
up by observant travellers, which the Scriptures do not con- 
tain. Our author passes from these, indiscriminately, to a 
survey of those which belong to the Germans, Danes, Eng- 
lish, and so forth—comparing as he goes, contrasting, and, 
now and then, rising into a moral discussion of their indi- 
vidual merits. Speaking of the German proverbs, in the 
chapter devoted to the poetry, wit and wisdom of proverbs, 
our attention is addressed to what is said on page 66, where 
we think our author greatly mistakes the meaning of the 
proverb—* Der Bauer ist nit zu verderben: man hav’ ihm 
denn Hand und Fuss ab.” This he renders thus: “One must 
not be too hard on the peasant—hew off his hands and feet.” 
This gives no sense at all. The true meaning is: “The 
peasant cannot be ruined, unless you hew off his hands and 
feet.” He has nothing else of which he may be despoiled, 
and, forbearing this proceeding, you may do whatever else 
you please with him. The phrase was probably in vogue 
among the German barons, (repeated in bitterness by their 
victims, until it grew proverbial,) as, in the middle ages, in 
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that country as elsewhere, these iron-clad tyrants ground the 
taces of the poor, stripping them, indeed, of all their posses- 
sions, except hands and feet. While our hands are at the 
German proverbs, we may as well note that on page 93, 
where our author quotes “Einmal, keinmal”-—“ once is 
never”’—which, in a note, he says, “was turned to such bad 
uses, that a German divine thought it necessary to write a 
tract about it.” There is no doubt that a large class of pro- 
verbs, in consequence of their very brevity, will suffer two 
significations ; but we confess that we have never heard this 
proverb used in an evil sense—-among the modern Germans 
at least. They say, “EHinmal ist keinmal,” when they de- 
Sire to express that a solitary good action, such as alms 
giving, only once performed, confers no credit. The lesson 
taught is, that we must continue to do good actions. This 
was certainly the design of the proverb. It may be put to 
bad uses, like other things; but we are to consider the in- 
tention of the proverb, and not its perversion. It is not de- 
nied that the proverb in question will admit of this evil use ; 
but in those parts of Germany with which we are familiar, 
it is never employed in the sense he gives it. At page 96, 
we note an inaccuracy of translation, which impairs the 
force of the fine German proverb, which he quotes: “ Unge- 
rechter Pfennig verzehrt gerechten Thaler.” This he ren- 
ders—*“ The unrighteous penny corrupts the virtuous pound.” 
He should have said——“ Eats up the righteous pound.” 

The chapter on the “poetry, wit and wisdom of pro- 
verbs,” is an interesting one; showing how bold of figure, 
how subtle of thought and fancy, how felicitous of phrase, 
the proverb may become. The examples are numerous and 
well treated. The voluminous sense of these short sayings, 
actually baffles commentary. The topics which they sug- 
gest lead to interminable meditation, and thus discourage 
in the reviewer all disposition to dilate. Where the field is 
boundless, one longs for a patch only, and prays that a cor- 
ner may be fenced off, in which he may find some space for 
‘ himself. It is selfish to appropriate an empire, when an acre 
will suffice ; nay, the fact that we can make no use of it, 
renders the very possession a burden and a grief. 
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Lecture fourth is on the morality of proverbs. This leads 
to very interesting discussions, in which our author shows a 
keen search, happy discrimination, and a just sentiment, 
throughout. Of course, as we have already said, there are 
proverbs which obey human passions and prejudices, no less 
than human wisdom and virtue—the passions and impurities 
of our nature living still, through all the generations—and 
these will be as tenaciously preserved as the vices which 
they represent. But Mr. Trench tells us that, “in the main, 
they range themselves under the banners of right and the 
truth—that, of so many as move in an etherial sphere at all, 
many more are children of light than of darkness. Indeed, 
the comparative paucity of unworthy proverbs, is a very no- 
ticeable fact.” The perversion of the good proverb, in fact, 
is the most mischievous of the two; an avowedly bad pro- 
verb cuts its own throat. On the rarity of bad proverbs, and 
the tacit testimony which it offers, in behalf of the human 
family, Mr. Trench well remarks: 


“Surely there lies in it a solemn testimony, that however men may 
and do in their conduct continually violate the rule of right, yet these 
violations are ever felt to be such, inwardly confessed not to be the 
law of man’s life, but the transgressions of the law; and thus, stricken 
as with a secret shame, and paying an unconscious homage to the 
majesty of goodness, they do not presume to raise themselves into 
maxims, nor with all their frequency pretend to claim recognition as 
abiding standards of action.” 


The theology of proverbs forms the subject of lecture 
five. We extract a long passage from this chapter, to show 
our author’s mode of treating his subject throughout—his 
general manner, and the various value of his materiel : 


“Some of the noblest proverbs in every language, and many of them 
admirably adapted for this application of which I am speaking, are 
those embodying men’s confidence in God’s moral government of the 
world, his avenging righteousness, however much there may be in the 
confusions of the present evil time to tempt them to doubt or deny it. 
Thus, Punishment is lame, but it comes, which, if not old, yet rests on 
an image derived from antiquity, is good; although inferior in every 
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way, in energy of expression, as in fullness of sense, to the ancient 
Greek one: The mill of God grinds late, but grinds to powder ; for 
this brings in the further thought, that his judgments, however long 
they tarry, yet when they arrive are crushing ones. There is indeed 
another of our own, which is not unworthy to be set beside this, an- 
nouncing, though with quite another image, the same tardy but terrible 
arrivals of judgment ; it is this: God comes with leaden feet, but strikes 
with tron hands, And then, how awfully sublime another which has 
come down to us as part of the wisdom of the ancient heathen world— 
The feet of the (avenging) deities are shod with wool. Here a new 
thought is introduced—the noiseless approach and advance of these 
judgments, as noiseless as the steps of one whose feet are wrapped in 
wool—the manner in which they overtake secure sinners even in the 
hour of their utmost security. Who that has studied the history of the 
great crimes and criminals of the world, but will with a shuddering awe 
set his seal to the truth of this proverb? Indeed, meditating on such 
and on the source from which we have derived them, one is sometimes 
tempted to believe that the faith in a Divine retribution which is ever- 
more making itself felt in the world, this sense of a Nemesis, as men 
used to call it, was stronger in the earlier and better days of heathen- 
dom, than alas! it is in a sunken Christendom now. 

“But to resume. Even those proverbs which have assumed a use 
which seems to unite at once the trivial and the profane, may yet on 
closer inspection be found to be very far from having either triviality or 
profaneness cleaving to them. There is one, for instance, often taken 
lightly enough upon the lips: Zalk of the devil and he is sure to ap- 
pear ; or asit used to be: Talk of the devil, and his imps will appear ; 
or as in German it is: Paint the devil on the wall, and he will show 
himself anon ; which yet contains truth serious and important enough, 
if we would only give heed to it: it contains, in fact, a very solemn 
warning against a very dangerous sin, I mean, curiosity about evil. It 
has been often noticed, and is a very curious psychological fact, that 
there is a tendency in a great crime to reproduce itself, that is, to call 
forth other crimes of the same character : and there is a fearful response 
which the evil we may hear or read about, is in danger of finding in 
our own hearts. This danger, then, assuredly makes it true wisdom, 
and apiece of moral prudence on the part of all to whom this is per- 
mitted, to avoid knowing or learning about the evil; especially when 
neither duty nor necessity oblige them thereto. It is men’s wisdom to 
talk as little about the devil, either with themselves or with others, as 
they can, lest he appear to them. ‘I agree with you,’ says Niebuhr, 
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very profoundly, in one of his letters, ‘ that it is better not to read books 
in which you make the acquaintance of the devil.’ And certainly 
there is a remarkable commentary on this proverb, so interpreted, in 
the earnest warning given to the children of Israel, that they should 
not so much as inquire how the nations which went before them in Ca- 
naan, served their gods, with what cruelties, with what abominable im- 
purities, lest through this inquiry they should be entangled in the same. 
(Deut. xii. 29, 30.) They were not to talk about the devil, lest he 
should appear to them. 

“ And other proverbs, too, which at first sight may seem over-familiar 
with the name of the great enemy of mankind, yet contain lessons which 
it would be an infinite pity to lose ; as this German one: Where the devil 
can not come, he will send ; a proverb of very serious import, which ex- 
cellently sets out to us the penetrative character of temptations, and the 
certainty that they will follow and find men out in their secretest retreats. 
It rebukes the absurdity of supposing that by any outward arrange- 
ments, cloistral retirements, flights into the wilderness, sin can be kept ata 
distance. So far from this, temptations will inevitably overleap all 
these outward and merely artificial barriers which may be raised up 
against them; for our great enemy is as formidable eminus as comme- 
nus; where he can not come, he will send. There are others of the 
same family, as the following: Zhe devil’s meal ts half bran ; or all 
bran, as the Italians still more boldly proclaim it; unrighteous gains 
are sure to disappoint the getter; the pleasures of sin, even in [this 
present time, are largely dashed with its pains. And this: He had 
need of a large spoon that eats with the devil ; men fancy they can 
cheat the arch-cheater, can advance in partnership with him up toa 
certain point, and then whenever the connection becomes too danger- 
ous, break it off at their will; being sure in this to be miserably de- 
ceived. Granting that these and the like have been often carelessly 
uttered, yet they al] rest upon a true moral basis in the main.” 


Sermons in stones. These little pebbles of thought, how 
wide a circle they make to spread in soul and mind. But 
we have said and shown enough. A word to the wise is 
sufficient for them. We commend our readers to the book. 
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Arr. VI.—Tue Iroquois Bourson. 


1. The Bourbon Prince. The History of the Royal Dau- 
phin, Louis XVIL, of France. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1853. 

2. Have we a Bourbon among us? Article in Putnam’s 
Monthly. New-York: Feb. 1853. 


Tue publication of an article in Putnam’s Magazine, 
with the title, “ Have we a Bourbon among us?” produced 
an enormous stir among men and magazines. Bonaparte 
stocks instantly fell in the market; those of the ancient 
houses of Capet and St. Louis, as suddenly rose. The minds 
of men were big with expectation. For a week New-York 
knew not exactly what to fear; but fear she did! Wall 
street was disquicted. What, and if there should be, in 
truth, a Bourbon among us! People knew not how to an- 
swer such an apprehension, or contemplate calmly the con- 
sequences which it seemed to imply; but every body seemed 
to feel, as if by surest instinct, that such an event must in- 
volve most wonderful issues. That “fear of change,” which, 
as Milton tells us, “perplexes monarchs,” was no less per- 
plexing to the sovereign people. A Bourbon among us! A 
Bourbon! The nation was startled to its centre. We have 
had great folks, princes and patriots, at divers times, among 
us, seeking refuge, and finding adulation—seeking porridge, 
and getting pay besides. To quote from Byron, of the vari- 
ous Furopean outsiders who have taken us by the ears, and 
contrived to conceal their own, while showing the wondrous 
length of ours: 


“ Vernon, the butcher Cumberland, Wolfe, Hawke, 
Prince Ferdinand, Granby, Burgoyne, Keppel, Howe, 
Evil and good, have had their tithe ef talk, 
And fill’d their sign-posts then, like Wellesley now ; 
Each, in their turn, like Banquo’s monarchs, stalk, 
Followers of ame, ‘ nine farrow’ of that sow.” 


So, we have expended ourselves on a like goodly variety. 
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We have thrown up our caps, and stretched out our arms to 
as odd and unseemly an assortment. The farthing candle of 
Europe, when it came to our provincial regions, usually under- 
went a vast expansion of blaze. ‘The torch which had burnt 
itself out at home, and began to go out with a most atrocious 
smell, grew into a comet the moment it could be waved and 
made to flare in New-York, and sent out such odors as could 
fall only from angelic wings. Our miserable toadyism and 
flunkeyism, which studiously turn up their ridiculous nostrils 
at local greatness and virtue, uniformly experience a sudden 
glory, when they find themselves smelling at the skirts of Eu- 
ropean heroes. ‘They might be brutes, or butchers, or boo- 
bies—-it matters nothing—if they ever were, or could be made, 
notorious, fora season. They were never wanted for a longer 
time. It only needed to report their approach, with a due 
flourish of trumpets, from the organs of toadyism, and “far 
off their coming shone.” ‘Thousands welcomed them upon 
the wharves, serenaded them to their lodgings, and, having 
persuaded them into a sort of faith in their own greatness, 
which made them forget even their real littleness, whistled 
them down the wind with contempt and indifference, as soon 
as they could fasten upon the next foreign biped of like port. 
In this appetite for service at the heels of the strange mon- 
ster, they exercised no more discrimination than Caliban. 
Trinculo, drunk, was as good a God for them as they could 
understand, or cared to worship. “I prythee be my God!” 
was their prayer to the stranger. “I'll kiss thy feet, Pll 
swear myself thy subject.” They had treated LaFayette 
and Fanny Elisler to equal honours. Dickens and Celeste 
found the same tributes, and the same sort of persons at their 
several altars. Kossuth and Lola Montez were unquestion- 
ably jealous of each other, in their contests for our favour; 
though, we think, that, for a time, the Hungarian patriot 
rather took the wind out of the sails of the Bavarian. Now, 
that both have lapsed, they have found pretty much the 
same level in public opinion—public opinion! Ohe! jam 
satis !—Both being as utterly forgotten as if they had never 
been at the feeding of the tadpoles. 

Bu though a wonder in his day, what was LaFayette, 
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and all such persons, to a Bourbon! As the awful sove- 
reign says conclusively to Distaffina, in Bombastes Fu- 
rioso—seeking to disparage his rival, and succeeding be- 
cause of his conclusive argument—“ He’s but a general—I’'m 
aking.” So, in like manner, the sensation grows in due de- 
gree with the difference between the estimate put upon sove- 
reigns and simple shillings. Counts and marquisses, generals 
and patriots in exile, though not common as currency among 
us, and duly valued because of their rarity, sink out of sight 
at the advent of the genuine prince. Not that our monkey 
worshippers possess the instinct of Falstaff by which he could 
discover the real lion in the dark; and are able, merely by 
the feel of his ears, to say to themselves, “This is by no 
means the donkey to which we have been accustomed.” 
Their instincts are quite of another sort, and never rise into 
full consciousness of the difference, until they have under- 
gone the proper degrees of tutoring. It requires the press 
to take the matter in hand, and their doubts settle into firmest 
faith when the potent editor Doolittle, who is chief manu- 
facturer of “ public opinion,” unfolds to them, with his «mprim- 
atur, the credential of the sovereign. It needs that such as 
he should wait upon the retired shopkeeper and say, “ We 


are to have Dickens here shortly.” “And who the diccance 
is Dickens?” “The great lion of British literature, at pres- 
ent.” “Ah! a maker of books, eh!” “ Yes, a glorious fel- 


low ; we must give him a grand reception. You are to lead 
the fashionables, my dear sir. Let us have your name, and 
we shall secure all the rest. They will follow you, we 
know, as the flock follows the bell-weather. You must read 
Dickens’s books, in order to talk with him. We shall have 
a series of grand tableaux vivants from his writings, and you 
must personate the part of the amiable Mr. Pickwick.” 
“ Pickwick! who the diccance is he?” “He! He is the 
prince of great philosophers and good fellows. But, I see 
you are not fully posted up in Dickens. You must go 
through a regular course of Dickens, to be ready for Dick- 
ens when he comes. I'll send you all Dickens’s books, and 
mark the proper passages for you to read in Dickens. You 
will begin with Oliver Twist, take up Barnaby Rudge next, 
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then dive into Nicholas Nickelby—” “ Lord! what jaw- 
breakers for names. I shall never remember the half of 
them.” “Never fear! [ll see to that. I'll give you the 
clues. [’ll help you out. [ll see you through. Only put 
down your own name here, and let me secure the fashiona- 
bles at once. We must be careful that the country is 
properly represented in the sight of this great lion of mod- 
ern British literature.” 

Here you have the true process for stirring up the stag- 
nants for a season. But the ordinary stimulus no longer 
answers the purpose. It fails to excite the system. We 
have made the regular transitions from strong to stronger, 
until we are almost at the end of our tether. We began 
moderately, with rappee—in which category we may count 
LaFayette, etc.—but “ milk for babes, meat for men.” Rap- 
pee proved flattish very soon; and we next resorted to Scotch 
snuff, which we may suppose represented by such people as 
Hall and Hamilton. But Hall and Hamilton soon lost the 
power of titillating any nostrils but their own; and our 
next stride was to Irish blackguard, which we may suppose 
tolerably represented by the Marquis of Waterford and Mrs. 
Trollope. Miss Martineau may be thrown in by way of 
makeweight. We need not name a score or two more, 
whom we have employed for the due irritation of the popular 
proboscis. We have survived the taste for these. These 
were, all, but a circumstance only, in comparison with a Bour- 
bon. A Bourbon! And such a Bourbon—walking in a 
cloud among the Iroquois—one who had been dead (speak- 
ing in round numbers) for a hundred years !—emerging, at 
last, through benefit of the clergy, (V. Hawks and Hanson,) 
from the lodges of the savage; throwing off the Mackinac 
blanket to put on the crimson robes of royalty, and, from the 
recesses of Caughnawaga, threatening the arch usurper, 
Louis Napoleon, on the throne of his great uncle. Old Nap, 
we may reasonably suppose, to be stirring in his mausoleum, 
with a dread of being turned out of his resting place, and 
young Nap begins to repeat from Shakspeare—* Uneasy 
sleeps the head that wears a crown.’ We are not sure that 
we have given this quotation rightly; but may remark that a 
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head from which we remove a crown is very sure to sleep 
more soundly than any other. There are portents in the 
sky of Europe from this new apparition in our own; and 
the reverend worthies who stand sponsors for this new 
claimant to the crown of France, may reasonably congratu- 
late themselves, in the language of the western landlord, on 
having “kicked up a considerable d—d fuss generally,” 
which will, no doubt, be included in the bill of charges 
against them. 

The accoucheur on the presént occasion, is that excellent 
publisher, Putnam—than whom there is nobody in Goth- 
am that better understands his business, or better knows 
how to get up a sensation in the world of letters. It was a 
great card to play at the opening of the New Magazine. 
The stir that it made was, perhaps, even greater among pub- 
lishers than people. “Is Putnam to monopolize that card?” 
Such was the inquiry, at all events, among the Barons Har- 
per, summoned to grand council, in the great wigwam, tow- 
ering above Franklin Square, just where it emerges from 
the Swamp. The Ex-Mayor, who is unquestionably a man 
of very great resources, mental and monetary, was in a 
quandary. “Shall Putnam monopolize that card? Shall 


he have the exclusive keeping of the Bourbon?” “ Never!” 
cried Fletcher, with more than his usual energy and will. 
“Never! never!” “But what is to be done?” The ques- 


tion required the most serious and solemn deliberation. A 
question of such oppressive gravity had never before dis- 
turbed the brethren. It involved a world of interests—the 
restoration of an ancient house, the destinies of the third 
Napoleon, the peace of Europe, the clamours of Gotham 
for a show of beasts, and, more than all, the circumvention 
of a rival publisher. To meditate such a topic, demanded 
due precautions. The presses, the engines, accordingly—in 
round numbers four hundred—were stopped, silenced; and 
the hands, male and female, were all assembled in the grand 
hall of the sanctuary. Need was there for greater prepara- 
tion than usual. The great publishing potentates had never 
hitherto had occasion to resort to such a consultation—so se- 
vere and exacting. Hitherto, they had discussed books and 


10 
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authors, without arresting the progress of a single wheel or 
cylinder. But this was too momentous a subject, and they 
rose to its full appreciation. It required utter silence, and 
something more. The devout usually, before going into 
council, go into prayer. The brethren sank together on 
their knees. The operatives joined with them. They all 
rose refreshed. They had found the benefit of prayer. 
They had found inspiration. 

“What is to be done?” was the renewed demand of the 
Ex-Mayor, when the discussién was resumed. “This card of 
Putnam, my brethren, is a sure card. The sales of his last 
number run up to thirty thousand, and still the cry of the 
multitude is, in the language of little Oliver, for ‘more.’ 
The people want a Bourbon. Putnam is reported to be 
perpetually crying to Hanson, in the voice of one to John in 
the wilderness, saying ‘ write;? and Hanson will obey the 
call. The card is a sure card,” continued the Colonel, sol- 
emnly. “It is doing wonders,” quoth the Captain. “We 
have none to play against it. Thirty thousand copies this 


month!” Fletcher, alone, was silent. The brothers looked 
to him in anxious anticipation. They knew his resources. 
They were not deceived in him. “We have no such card,” 


said he, speaking very slowly, but somewhat triumphantly. 
“But we can trump, my brethren!” There spoke the geni- 
us of the household. “We can trump!” Putnam has, no 
doubt, a famous card, but-—-“ we cantrump!” The electric 
exultation of the one brother passed through all the wires of 
the household. It blazed through the mighty establishment 
at once; and, from the basement to the attic, eleven stories 
in air, was heard the glorious echo, “We can trump!” 
Behold the result, which puts the nose of Putnam and the 
Iroquois Bourbon utterly out of joint. Here is the sober 
proof that the royal Dauphin, whom you are trying to ex- 
tract out of a Caughnawaga savage—as the insolent sci- 
ence looks after a sunbeam in a cucumber—is as dead as 
a door nail, and needs no further hammering to be made 
fast in his coffin! Why, then, will Putnam, and the Rev. 
Dr. Hawks, and the Rev. John Hanson, persist in imagining 
a vain thing? Do they hope to persuade the nations to 
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their*insane belief? Here is the true history of the true 
Dauphin, from Beauchesne, “sa vie, son agonie, sa mort,” 
with the Harper imprimatur ; and non suit follows—is bound 
to follow—non suit, in law, being understood to be nothing 
more nor less than the application of a little trump to a knave, 
who has crept into your house, and fancies himself already 
secure in possession of your goods and chattels. 

Now, you are to remember, that the Barons Harper are 
eminently pacific and benevolent men. To prove the Dau- 
phin, Capet, to be a mere caput mortuum, would give them 
no satisfaction. He might have lived or died, at his own 
pleasure, for all that they cared, as respects himself. They 
would not have gone out of their way to see him buried. 
They had no concern in his fate; and, as we have said, have 
now no personal malignity in the endeavour to seal him up 
hermetically once more; nor, indeed, have they any malice 
against Eleazer, first among the Iroquois, if not of that 
name on the throne of France. It gives them no satisfac- 
tion to knock his ambitious pretensions on the head. He 
might go to—France, and get kicked or crowned, for what 
they care, without, in the slightest degree, provoking their 
consideration; and all might have gone on as merrily as 
marriage bells, if it had not fallen into Putnam’s hands to 
play that “sure card,” and with such an evident air of con- 
fidence. Then it became necessary to take the conceit out 
of the Reverend Eleazer, as well as out of Putnam. Hence, 
the trump—smack, flat, fatally, down, upon the sure card ! 
Both cards are now before us. The knave was the sure 
card (supposed); king and queen had fallen together under 
the ace (axe). Who would have supposed that Fletcher 
was short of suit, and that, with a little deuce of trump, he 
should so play the deuce with the confident knave. Well! 
such is life! Such is human ambition! Conceit springs to 
the ladder,—cunning crawls up,—and when the conspicuous 
cock begins to spread his wings for a crow, some wanton 
urchin kicks away the ladder, and down topples the poor 
monkey-souled aspirant, wings and plumage, into the mud! 

But, to subdue ourselves to less solemn paces,—not to ag- 
gravate the gloomy moods of our readers,—and to simplify 
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the game at cards, which the rival publishers have"been 
playing,—let us proceed, after a less sober fashion, to exhibit 
the respective hands of the parties. We will begin with the 
trump card, as played by the Harpers. This purports to be 
an account of the life, the sufferings and death of the boy 
prince, the Dauphin, otherwise Louis XVII. It is an abridged 
translation from the copious work of Beauchesne, a French 
writer, who has gone into details which seem to inform us 
of the whole daily life of the Prince, and which, if it con- 
cludes nothing in regard to the close of it, seems to exclude 
nothing. It gives the whole history, as that history appears 
to have been recognized by French historians, almost with- 
out exception, and as it seems to be understood and believed, 
at this moment, by the people of France generally. We do 
not mean to say that this has always been the case. Con- 
temporaneously, the common people, it is admitted, were 
suspicious in respect to the history. Many believed the 
Prince to have been poisoned; others, again, supposed him 
to have been spirited away from his gaolers, and saved and 
secreted from danger, possibly by the connivance of the then 
existing government. In these suspicions, the people be- 
trayed an old habit, as the history of pretenders, throughout 
the world, may at all times illustrate. The sons of Ed- 
ward IV. are, to this day, supposed to have escaped the mur- 
derous designs of Richard. They re-appeared, or false pre- 
sentments of them appeared, and found a ready faith frorn 
hosts of followers. The numerous pretenders to the crown 
of Portugal, claiming to be the Don Sebastian who perished 
in Africa, constitute some of the most attractive and inte- 
resting passages in the history of that country. But we 
need not multiply instances. There seems to be a great re- 
luctance among the common people, in all countries, to be- 
lieve that the life of a prince can be snuffed out, like that of 
an ordinary citizen; and this, perhaps, is naturally the re- 
sult of the relation between the parties. At all events, it is 
considered the policy always, of a revolutionary party in a 
monarchy, restive under one authority, to endeavour to main- 
tain themselves by the resuscitation of defunct princes; and 
as it is easier to excite a faith in the marvellous and unex- 
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pected, than in the merely probable, no small success has 
usually attended these experiments upon popular credulity, 
for a season at least. In nearly all cases—we cannot now 
recall an exception—the pretender has been abandoned by 
his own followers; has been given up because of his un- 
lucky fortunes, which seem to have been usually held the 
result of his fraudulent pretensions. That the people of 
France should, many of them, prefer to believe that the 
young Bourbon had escaped the Terrorists, furnishes no sort 
of argument to us, to-day, for giving credence to the notion. 
But it was certainly at the bottom of several attempts to 
foist a false Bourbon upon the people, who have evidently 
had enough of the real. We cannot say in what degree the 
old conjecture has influenced the speculation, which would 
find the Dauphin, Louis Charles, in the person of an Iroquois 
Indian. 

According to the biography before us, Louis Charles, the 
second son of Louis XVI. and of Marie Antoinette, was born 
in 1785. He received the title of Duke of Normandy. He 
grew apace, promisingly, and seems to have been a boy of 
some smartness, and of gentle, noble nature. We pass over 
the not uninteresting details, as given in this little volume, 
of his progress, mode of life, manners, &c., until the period 
when the royal family succumbed to the Terrorists. The 
parents perished, but not before the boy had been separated 
from them, and became a prisoner. He was assigned to the 
keeping of one Simon, a shoemaker by trade, who undertook 
his tuition. This wretch subjected him to the most brutal 
usage, the most degrading offices, the most cruel blows. 
Beaten incessantly, kept constantly unclean, and in the most 
shocking apartment, the intellect of the boy failed him; he 
sunk into comparative idiocy. His dungeon was changed. 
Simon, the brutal keeper, left him: but, for some time, the 
change brought no amelioration of his condition. When a 
more humane mood began to prevail in the country, and the 
_ Committee of Public Safety thought proper to look into the 
condition of the poor boy, he was dying. His condition is 
thus described in this biography: 


“Laurent had heard generally of how the Prince had been treated, 
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but had not the remotest idea of the state in which he found him. 
Great was his surprise when, on his arrival at the door, he became 
almost poisoned with an infected atmosphere that came through the 
iron bars of the child’s room; and still greater his alarm when one of 
the municipal officers, casting a glance through the iron wicket into the 
darkness of the dungeon, called out loudly, “Capet,” and no Capet 
answered. After repeated calls, a feeble yes was finally heard; but not 
a stir or the least movement followed. No threats nor noise could make 
the child get up, and they could only see through the iron bars, by the 
dim light of the lantern, something like a living object crouched upon 
the bed. 

“Laurent, startled by what he had witnessed, felt at once the respon- 
sibility of his position. He therefore asked of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety an official inquiry into the present condition of the prisoner. 

“This request was granted; and, accordingly, several members of the 
Committee of Public Safety, accompanied by some municipal officers, 
repaired, on the 31st of July, 1794, to the tower, to inquire into the 
state of the prince. On their arrival at the door of the child’s room, 
they called to him, and, receiving no answer, at once ordered the room 
to be broken open. The workmen, by some few vigorous blows, soon 
opened the iron bars of the wicket sufficiently to see the child, and, ob- 
serving him, asked why he did not answer; but the poor lad did not 
utter a word. The door was now removed, and the visitors entered. A 
horrible sight presented itself to their view. In a dark room, the at- 
mosphere of which was polluted with an odour of death and corruption, 
upon a filthy bed, there lay a child of nine years of age, only half co- 
vered with some scraps of dirty linen and a pair of ragged trowsers, 
motionless, with his back crooked, and his face wan and sorrow-stricken, 
without that expression of bright intelligence which had once lighted it 
up. His delicate features exhibited a look of mournful apathy, dull- 
ness and insensibility. His lips were colourless, his cheeks hollow, and 
his complexion of a sickly, greenish hue. His large eyes, made more 
prominent by his emaciation, had lost their brilliancy, and their former 
bright blue colour had darkened into a sad, leaden tint. His head and 
neck were eaten up with running sores; his legs were enormously elong- 
ated in proportion to his small, meagre body; his wrists and knees 
were covered with black and blue swellings; the nails of his hands and 
feet had grown long like claws. He was covered with filth, and over- 
run with vermin. 

“The child seemed hardly aware of the opening of his door or of the 
entrance of any one. Numberless questions were asked him by his 
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visitors. He answered none of them. His eyes wandered listlessly 
about or stared vacantly, and the expression of his face seemed mean- 
ingless. His visitors might well have supposed at that time that he 
was an idiot. One of the commissaries, finding his dinner untouched 
upon the table, asked the child why he had not eaten it. At first he 
did not answer this question; but upon its being repeated often, and 
asked in a gentle manner by an old gray-headed man, with a fatherly 
look, the prince at last replied, in a quiet tone, but quite resolutely, ‘I 
want to die!” 


Some improvement followed this discovery of his condi- 
tion. Laurent, who was a West Indian, and a warm-hearted 
man, was a member of the Revolutionary Committee, and 
in the possession of some influence. He used it for the bene- 
fit of the child, to whom he took a liking. He was joined 
in the charge of the Dauphin by a man named Gomin, who 
was also kindlily disposed. Subsequently, another visitor 
reports his condition thus: 


“«The key turned in the lock with a great noise, and we entered the 
apartment, where we found the prince. He was seated by a square 
table, upon which there were a number of playing cards, some of 
which had been made into little boxes, and others built up into houses.’ 
Harmand goes on, after stating that the apartment was found ina 
cleanly and wholesome condition, to describe the interview with the 
young prisoner: ‘I approached the prince,’ says he, ‘but our move- 
ments did not seem to make the least impression upon him. I told 
him of the intentions of the government to take care of him, and 
to send him a physician, and otherwise see to the supply of his wants. 
While I was speaking to him he looked at me fixedly, withont chang. 
ing his position, and seemed to listen with the greatest attention, but 
did not answer a word.’ Harmand says further, that to all his ques- 
tions ‘there was the same fixed look, and not a word in answer’—‘I 
asked him,’ continues Harmand, ‘to give me his hand; he did so, and, 
upon moying my hand along his arm, J found a tumor upon his wrist 
and one upon his elbow. I examined also his other arm, but found no- 
‘thing; I then felt his knees, and found, on both of them, under the 
hams, the same kind of swelling as I had found upon his arm. Har- 
mand, in his report, affects to have been very much surprised and hor- 
‘ified at the condition in which he found the prince, and professes to 
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have had not only the best intentions of improving the state of the 
little prisoner, but to have done something to carry them out; in fact, 
however, there was no change. There seems to be no doubt that the 
death of the young prince was resolved upon.” 


Lasne succeeded to Laurent and Gomin, as the keeper of 
the boy; but, though kind, he could do no more than his pre- 
decessors had done for the safety of his charge. The Dau- 
phin was sinking fast. The government was advised of his 
danger. M. Dessault, an eminent surgeon, was sent to at- 
tend him. It was while Dessault was thus attending him, 
that Belanger comes upon the tapis—a person who is found 
to figure in the argument in favour of the claims of Eleazer 
Williams to be the Dauphin. The boy was then supposed 
to be dying. Belanger was an artist, and was permitted to 
take a portrait of the child. This he did on the 3lst of May. 
On the Ist of June, Dessault died, suddenly, and, as was ru- 
moured, by poison. M. Pelletan succeeded him as the medi- 
cal attendant of the Prince. He was then beyond the reach 
of help or art. M. Dumangin, another physician, was called 
in by Pelletan. They found the child sinking rapidly. They 
could do nothing. These physicians came daily. They be- 
held, and have reported the daily progress of the disease. 
On the 8th day of June, 1795, the Dauphin died quietly, his 
last words being recorded. The details seem very full. The 
witnesses seem very credible: and nothing could be more 
precise, or seemingly conclusive, than the testimony. Until 
the publication of the Rev. Mr. Hanson, in Putnam’s Monthly, 
the conviction, among historians, seems to have been univer- 
sal, that Louis XVII. died, under the circumstances, and in 
the manner described by the historians; but Mr. Hanson in- 
sists otherwise—insists that the Dauphin was carried off, 
another boy substituted for him, and that Louis XVII. ap- 
pears in Eleazer Williams. “The time hath been,” accord- 
ing to Macbeth— 


“That when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end ; but now, they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools.” 
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The quotation might be used pat by the present Emperor of 
France, having the terrors of the Iroquois Bourbon before 
him. Let us look into this strange history, and see how the 
claims of this new Pretender are likely to affect the dynasty 
of Napoleon III. 

The Rev. John H. Hanson is the backer of the Rev. 
Eleazer Williams, who claims to be the Dauphin, whose suf- 
ferings and death we have briefly sketched. Hanson is 
introduced to us by Dr. Hawks, who tells us that his char- 
acter is such as should render him trustworthy. This would 
be testimony, of much more value than it is, had Hanson 
any testimony of his own to offer. But he appears simply as 
the advocate for Williams; and having adopted the case of 
the latter, with no little enthusiasm, he is evidently much 
better calculated for the office of advocate than judge. Of 
Williams, the Pretender, Dr. Hawks speaks with becoming 
caution. He tells us only such facts in regard to Williams 
as will, perhaps, allow of no cavil. He is an Episcopal 
clergyman, who has been all his life a missionary among 
the Indians. He is in good standing as a clergyman, and is 
deemed by his acquaintance to be a man of truth and honesty. 
Of the mind of Williams, Hawks says: “ He possesses an or- 
dinary share of intéllectual power ; with but little quickness, 
however, of combination, of preparing facts that bear on a 
common central point, and wethout much readiness in deducing 
conclusions from them; and is incapable of framing a mass 
of circumstantial testimony, made up of a combination of many 
isolated facts. To do this requires genius, and a high inven- 
tive faculty. Indeed, nothing has struck me more forcibly, 
&c. than his seemingly entire non-perceplion of the bearing of 
many of the facts as testimony, and their coincidence with 
other events known to him, until these were pointed out to him, 
gc.” The Doctor adds: “the only points of which I would 
speak with certainty are two: first, Mr. Williams is not an 
Indian; and secondly, he zs not able to invent a complicated 
_ mass of circumstantial evidence to sustain a fabricated story.” 

And yet, according to Hamlet, nothing is more easy than 
lying ; not that we impute any thing of the sort to either of 
the parties ; but, to assume that one cannot lie because one 
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has hitherto been unknown to lie, is scarcely logical enough 
for a conclusion 

We fancy that our able and distinguished friend must have 
smiled somewhat in his sleeve while preparing this epistle. 
We have italicised certain of the points made in its progress. 
Mr. Williams is said to have little guickness of combination. 
Quickness is not an essential element of the faculty, which 
really implies slowness and deliberation ; and, according to 
the evidence, the parties have had a good many years allow- 
ed them for maturing any amount of combinations, and pro- 
ducing any quantity of testimony. The want of readiness 
in deducing conclusions, on the part of Mr. Williams, may 
be all very true, but that makes nothing against the faculty, 
if you give him proper time. It was said of one of the 
ablest of English essayists, that he had no current change 
about him, but he could draw for a thousand pounds. If 
Dr. Hawks has reached his inferences against Williams’s ca- 
pacity for grouping and combination, because of a lack of 
promptitude in society, he has blundered grievously, and will 
find the testimony of half of the sages and writers of the 
world against him. Nor are we quite satisfied of the per- 
fect propriety of what he says in respect to the faculty of 
invention as implying genius. Genius, it certainly does in 
some respect imply ; and mere lying is significant of a sort 
of genius, perhaps, when it is done with dexterity and ease, 
glibly, and with the freedom of one who feels his vocation. 
But the faculty for grouping, combination, and the adaptation 
of part to part, and thing to thing, making a whole, more or 
less perfect and symmetrical, may be found to exist, in large 
connection, with an intellect lacking even in ordinary pru- 
dence: as you may hear a lawyer argue ingeniously from 
facts and bearin,’s given him, yet without any of that wisdom 
which his argument would imply, if it were native and the 
result of his own unassisted thought. The truth is, inven- 
tion is a very common faculty, 1. e. in degree; common to 
all men, in quantity more or less; since it is mainly the 
faculty which distinguishes man from the inferior order of 
animals. It is, par excellence, the human faculty, being the 
source of all combination and construction The degree of 
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ingenuity necessary for the maintenance of such a story as 
this of Eleazer Williams, would seem, indeed, to be very 
small, and not greater than would be required for an ordinary 
sermon; and we are told that Mr. Williams is quite capable 
of this performance, which, the Doctor need not be reminded, 
as the times go, is not a very extraordinary trial of the 
human understanding. But, in respect to this intimated in- 
capacity of Mr. Williams, Mr. Hanson seems to us to differ 
somewhat from Dr. Hawks. When Hanson first sees Wil- 
liams, the latter is talking to certain Indians. ‘“ He appear- 
ed to be very eloquent (and eloquence implies a sort of 
genius), and worked his hearers into a state of excitement 
more remarkable when compared with the usual stolid ex- 
pression of the Indian face.” 

Again—“ He speaks (the English) correctly and even elo- 
quently, as far as style is concerned,” &c. Col. Stambaugh, 
writing of him, says: “ He is a gentleman of education and 
talents.” What did the Col. mean by this word? Surely, 
not that Williams was unable to group in connection, a 
plausible story from isolated facts thrown in his way, and 
after brooding over them for several years. ‘‘ He was,” 
says Mr. Hanson, “unjustly accused of ambition, by a portion 
of the Indians.” Ambition, without genius, may exist, it is 
true; but it is only fair to suppose, in charity to the offender, 
that he has some talents lurking at the bottom of his ambi- 
tion. But, as if to leave us in no doubt on this point, Mr. 
Hanson subsequently tells us that the mental, as well as 
physical “ characteristics of Mr. Williams, curiously corre- 
sponds with what the Dauphin would probably be if alive,” 
&c. A rather hazardous assertion, even as qualified; but 
we remember that the Dauphin was considered a very smart 
boy—by the courtiers at least. Hanson adds, of Williams— 
“ He possesses a great amount of natural talent, gc. ; but his 
judgment, in matters of self-interest, is not of the strongest ; 
fluent and eloquent in diction, his ideas are not well assorted,” 
- &c. He does not say he is without them now. Some of 
these qualified phrases go to lessen the force of the confes- 
sion touching the great amount of talent, which could surely 
suffice for such a performance as that of the case made out 
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against the crown of France. The talents we have seen 
admitted, however, though the judgment is denied. Yet, in 
another place, when Williams preached for Hanson, “his 
sermon, as an intelligent auditor remarked, was character- 
ized by sound common sense.” Now, common sense, com- 
bined with talents, ought, we opine, to produce other combi- 
nations. We may add, that the language which the reverend 
narrator puts into the mouth of Williams, drawn from his 
conversation and his diary, exhibits him in possession of 
a great deal of shrewdness, and a sagacity and prudence, 
by the way, which might afford very good lessons, for the 
management of the case, to Mr. Hanson himself. 

This mode of disparaging Williams’s capacity, the better 
to assert his royal claims, has a two-fold object. First, we 
are thus to perceive the effect of the temporary (assumed) 
idiocy of the Dauphin, while in the charge of Simon; and, 
secondly, we are to understand, that such an admirable 
chain of argument and invention, as belongs to this case, is 
utterly beyond the logical capacities of Williams, and is 
probable, because of his inability toinvent. The latter sug- 
gestion is particularly necessary to be enforced, since, un- 
luckily, most of the evidence offered us is from the lips of 
Williams himself—all, at least, that is of any value. Let 
us now see what he asserts, and what Mr. Hanson thinks 
he establishes. We owe to the latter the arrangement of 
the several heads of the case, as follows: 


“Ist. That the Prince de Joinville, on his arrival in this country, in- 
quired for Mr. Williams, and sought and obtained an interview with 
him at Green Bay, in which, after demanding a conditional pledge of 
secrecy, he required of him a resignation of the crown of France, as its 
legitimate heir, in favour of Louis Phillippe, and afterwards correspond- 
ed with him through his secretaries. 

“2d. That after the Prince’s return, Louis Philippe wrote, with his 
own hand, to Mr. Williams. 

“3d. That Belanger, in 1848, confessed when dying, that he brought 
the Dauphin to this country. 

“4th. That the French embassador, Genet, in the presence of Dr. 

"Francis and others, acknowledged that the Dauphin was both alive and 
in this country, and in the State of New-York, in 1817. 
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“5th. That Le Ray de Chaumont, who, according to Genet’s state- 
ment, was acquainted with the affair, had much dealing with the In- 
dians in the neighbourhood where Mr. Williams was brought up, once, 
in conversation with him, made a remote allusion to the Dauphin. 

‘6th. That Col. de Ferrier, one of the body guard of Louis XVL, 
married and resided among the Indians at Oneida, where a considerable 
part of Mr. Williams’ life was spent, and that he and Le Ray believed 
a member of Louis XVIth’s family to be in an indigent condition in 
America. 

“7th. That the Abbe de Colonne, resident at Trois Rivieres, near 
Caughnawaga, believed the Dauphin to be alive, and in America, and 
that Bishop Chevreuse did the same. 

“8th. That efforts were made to induce Mr. Williams to return to 
the Romish communion, of a nature only explicable on the supposition 
of his being a more than ordinary person. 

“9th. That the name of Eleazer Williams is not on the baptismal 
register at Caughnawaga. 

“10th. That he has none of the characteristics of an Indian. 

“11th. That he closely resembles Louis XVIII. 

“12th, That various marks on his body, correspond exactly with 
those known to have been on the body of the Dauphin. 

“13th. That the name of the Dauphin was omitted from the so- 
lemnities for the departed Bourbons, in the reign of Louis XVIII. 

“14th. That the Indian woman, his reputed mother, does not ac- 
knowledge him to be her child. 

“15th. That boxes of clothing, and medals of Louis XVI. and Ma- 
rie Antoinette, were left with the child, one of which is still in Mr. 
Williams’ possession. 

“16th. That an unknown Frenchman came to see Mr, Williams in 
youth, and wept over him. 

“17th. That his board and tuition were regularly paid at Dr. Ely’s, 
when it is known that his reputed father had neither means nor inclina- 
tion to do so. 

“18th, That Williams remembers a conyersation, on the subject of 
his education, between Thomas Williams and his wife, in which it was 
stated that means were provided for the purpose, and another between 
Thomas Williams and Vanderheyden, in which the fact of a French 
boy being committed to the care of the former, in 1795, was men- 
tioned. 

“19th, That he recognized portraits of Simon the jailor, and Mad- 
ame Elizabeth, when unexpectedly placed before him by Prof. Day. 
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“20th. That Williams was idiotic at the age of 13 or 14. 

“91st. That the Dauphin, at the age of ten, was reduced to the 
same condition by ill-treatment. 

“99d. That since the recovery of his reason, faint, dreamy remem- 
brances of the past have returned to the mind of Mr. W., correspond- 
ing to known scenes in the Dauphin’s history. 

“93d. That a decree for the banishment of the son of Louis XVI. 
passed the French Convention, in 1794. 

“24th. That the President and Ecclesiastical dignitaries of France 
have written to Mr. Williams, making inquiries concerning his history. 

“95th. That there have been various attempts to personate the 
Dauphin. 

“26th. That Rochefoucauld Liancourt was at Oneida, Albany and 
Saratoga, in 1795, under circumstances which create suspicion of his 
having some agency in the transaction—and also in close communica- 
tion with various persons by the name of Williams—and that shortly 
after, Louis Philippe and his brothers were among the Indians in West- 
ern New York, and also in New Orleans, in the vicinity of Belanger. 

“27th. That the Rev. Eleazer Williams has been for 26 years a la- 
borious Missionary, in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and is, at pres- 
ent, a clergyman in good standing.” 


The important fact in this long array of supposed facts, is 
in the first item. Did the Prince de Joinville make the al- 
leged communication to Williams, that he was the Dauphin, 
afterwards Louis XVII.? The Prince, through a letter of his 
secretary, positively denies the statement, and speaks of the 
whole affair as an absurdity. This reduces Mr. Williams 
to a strait, and would be conclusive to most men. But Mr. 
Hanson is not a man to be convinced against his will. He 
replies angrily to the Prince’s secretary, and proceeds to 
discredit Joinville’s statement. The Prince says he did not 
seek Mr. Williams, and that the meeting was accidental. 
To this Mr. Hanson rejoins, giving us some loose statements 
of parties who heard the Prince ask after Mr. Williams; but 
the reply concludes nothing, and the Prince, hearing much 
talk of the said Mr. Williams, who seems to have been 
-quite a notorious person all his life, might very well express 
a wish to see him. That the Prince, whose policy was to 
keep the claims of the Dauphin still a secret—for, according 
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to our authors, Williams never fancied that he was alto- 
gether so great a person, till that interview—should have 
himself revealed the secret to the party most interested, 
would seem to have been a very gratuitous blunder. He 
tells Williams that he is heir to the crown, and then offers 
to buy from him che renunciation of his rights. The latter 
is not to be humbugged. He is a good Christian, and a poor 
Missionary among the Indians; and he says, “I don’t want a 
crown!” But, he adds: “I am convinced of my royal de- 
scent—so are my family! The idea of royalty is in our 
minds, and we will never relinquish it. You have been talk- 
ing with aking to-night.” And this good, vain, old man, gets 
himself daguerreotyped with a royal scarf over his bosom, 
and sends a bushel of his portraits to Europe. Of course, 
he rejects the bribes of De Joinville. The latter binds him 
to secrecy, and for a while he keeps the secret; but it is too 
good a thing to be locked up in any one man’s bosom, and 
with such a good friend as Dr. Hanson to persuade him of 
his rights, he unburdens his memory, somewhat at the ex- 
pense of his conscience, and feeds his vanity, to the ruin of 
his peace of mind. But to proceed with the evidence. 

To show how Louis Phillippe estimates Mr. Williams, and 
that the latter is in truth a sovereign walking in a cloud, 
we are told that the former wrote to him. It is unfortunate 
that the latter did no more than thank him for his attention 
to his son while in America. Certain Cardinals and Bishops 
of France, are also said to have written to Eleazer; but 
unluckily, to use the words of Mr. Hanson, Mr. Williams 
has been unaccountably careless. These important letters, 
unread by any body but himself, were unluckily burned up— 
accidentally. And, now, these dirty dogs, Jesuits all, will 
probably deny that they ever wrote him the scrape of a pen. 
Other letters have been preserved, however, from certain 
Frenchmen in the suite of the Prince. But not one of them 
utters a syllable of that which is uppermost in the mutual 


minds of Williams and Hanson. “If you visit France,” 
such is the language of one of them, “the Prince will receive 
you with pleasure!” ‘This, Mr. Hanson, strangely enough, 


construes into an urgent invitation to France. The Prince, 
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himself, fully explains how he came to be interested in Mr. 
Williams. We give his secretary’s letter, as translated by 
Mr. Hanson himself, italicising such portions as we wish 
noted. 


“ CLraremont, Surrey, Feb. 9, 1853. 

““Strr.—The Prince de Joinville has received the number of the 
Monthly Magazine, of New-York, which you have kindly thought fit 
to transmit to him, and has read the article to which you have called 
his attention. His first thought was to treat with the indifference which 
it deserves, the absurd invention on which the article is founded—but 
on reflecting that a little truth is there mixed with much falsehood, the 
Prince has deemed it right that I should, in his name, give a few lines 
in reply, to show the exact portion of the truth there is in this mass of 
fables. 

“You can make, sir, of this reply, the use which you think proper. 

“It is very true, that in a voyage which he made to the United 
States, towards the end of the year 1841, the Prince finding himself at 
Mackinac, met on board the steamboat, a passenger whose face he 
thinks he recognizes, in the portrait given in the monthly Magazine, but 
whose name had entirely escaped his memory. 

“This passenger seemed well informed concerning the history of 
North America, during the last century. He related many anecdotes, 
and interesting particulars, concerning the French, who took part, and 
distinguished themselves, in these events. His mother, he said, was an 
Indian woman, of the great tribe of the Iroquois, faithful allies of 
France. He added, that, on his father’s side, his origin was French, 
and went so far as to cite a name which the Prince abstains from re- 
peating. It was by this means that he came in possession of so many 
details curious to hear. One of the most interesting of these recitals was 
that which he gave of the last moments of the Marquis of Montcalm, 
who died in the arms of an Iroquois, who was his relative, and to 
whom he left his sword. These details could not fail vividly to inter- 
est the Prince, whose voyage to Mackinac, Green Bay, and the Upper 
Mississippi, had for its object to retrace the glorious path of the 
French, who had first opened to civilization these fine countries. The 
Prince asked Mr. Williams, since such was the name of his interlo- 
cutor, to send to him, in the form of notes, all the information which 
he could procure, and which could throw light upon the history of the 
French establishments in North America. On his side, Mr. Williams, 
who did not appear less curious to understand thoroughly this same 
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history, asked the Prince to transmit to him all the documents which 
related to it, and which could be found in the archives of the French 
government. 

“On his arrival at Green Bay, the Prince was detained during half a 
day, by the difficulty of procuring the number of horses necessary for 
the journey, which he was about to undertake. Mr. Williams pressed 
him earnestly to accompany him to a settlement of Iroquois Indians, 
established near Green Bay, among whom, he said, were still many who 
remembered their Eastern fathers, and who would receive with delight 
the son of the Great Chief of France. The Prince declined this offer, 
and pursued his journey. 

“ Since then, some letters have been exchanged beiween Mr. Wil- 
liams and the persons attached to the Prince, on the subject of the doc- 
uments in question. Thus the letter of M. Touchard, cited in the 
article of the Monthly Magazine, must be authentic. Mr. Williams 
could also equally have produced one which I remember to have written 
to him upon the same subject. 

“But there ends all which the article contains of truth, concerning 
the relations of the Prince with Mr. Williams. Add the rest, all which 
treats of the revelation which the Prince made to Mr. Williams of the 
mystery of his birth, all which concerns the pretended personage of 
Louis X VIL, is, from one end to the other, a work of the imagination, 
a fable, woven wholesale, a speculation upon the public credulity. If, by 
chance, any of the readers of the Monthly Magazine should be disposed 
to avow belief in it, they should procure from Paris a book which has 
been very recently published by M. Beauchesne. They will there find, 
concerning the life and death of the unfortunate Dauphin, the most 
circumstantial and positive details. It remains for me to repeat to you, 
sir, that you can make of this letter such use as you may judge proper, 
and ‘o offer to you, at the same time, the assurance of my distinguished 


consideration. 
“ Signed, Aue, Troenon, 


“‘ Former preceptor, and secretary of the commands of the Prince de 
Joinville.” 


There is an air of simplicity and probability about this 
letter, which will probably satisfy any body not committed to 
the legend—at least, of the degree of interest which the 
Prince de Joinville had in the affair. But Mr. Hanson boldly 
charges falsehood upon the Prince ; and, having some loose 
statements of travellers and newspaper writers to the effect 

11 
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that the Prince had asked after Mr. Williams, he leaps to 
the conclusion that his visit to America, and to Green Bay 
in particular, had no other object. The Prince might well 
express a curiosity to see a half-breed missionary among the 
Indians, of whom he heard a great deal spoken, and who 
knew all about the wars of Montcalm and Wolfe, yet not 
be said to seek him. It is certain that the meeting between 
them was accidental, when it did take place. 

Belanger, we are next told, confessed, when dying in 1848, 
that he had brought the Dauphin to this country. There is 
no evidence of this confession—none that Williams was 
brought to this country at all. Williams himself tells us 
that he has heard of Belanger dying at New-Orleans and 
making such a statement, but we find no other proof of it. 
And surely, if there were such evidence to be had, it might 
be procured without difficulty. 

Genet is quoted next, as having said that the Dauphin was 
not dead, but was brought to America; but, even if true, 
this could not affect Williams more than a host of others who 
might somewhat resemble the houses of Bourbon and Haps- 
burg. Besides, Genet was an authority for too many things. 
We shall have to quote him before we get through this arti- 
cle, in respect to another mysterious matter. All that is said 
in the items of Mr. Hanson, 5, 6,7, amounts to nothing. The 
8th tells us “that efforts were made to induce Mr. Williams 
to return to the Romish communion, of a nature only expli- 
cable on the supposition of his being a more than ordinary 
person.” Heavens! if such reasoning is to prevail, who is 
safe from a Crown ?—who is sure against the fate of being 
famous? The Romish Church seldom spares her toils, when 
there is any soul, however humble, to be won. But where 
is the proof of this assertion, and what were the peculiar 
efforts made, in the case of Williams, which are to be con- 
strued into proofs of his royalty? 

But, says article 9, his name (Williams) is not on the 
baptismal register at Caughnawaga. The only evidence to 
account for this omission—the best of which the nature of 
the case will admit—has been assigned by the only wit- 
nesses. The child was so feeble at birth that he was hur- 
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ried away to the priest as soon as possible and privately 
baptized. So testifies a reverend father of the Romish 
Church, whom the Rev. Mr. Hanson prefers to discredit. 
The 10th and 11th heads aver that “he has none of the 
characteristics of an Indian, and that he closely resembles 
Louis XVII.” All this is mere guess work to those who 
know how easily people find and reject likenesses, and those 
who have seen half-breed Indians, as we have done, a 
thousand times, very well know that they are more apt to 
resemble European fathers than Indian mothers; the type 
being usually mixed somewhat, but mostly derived from the 
superior race. Nothing can be built on statements such as 
these. They are conjectures only, coincidences at best, and 
valueless in any other point of view. The 12th head tells 
us that “the marks on Williams’s body correspond with 
those described as on that of the Dauphin.” At first, these 
were alleged to be on the legs only. Since Beauchesne’s 
book has been published, in which we are told that he had 
marks on his arms also, Williams has been newly searched 
and the marks are found. We do not see why those upon 
the neck are not also hunted up. We suppose that the 
French authorities can explain why the name of the 
Dauphin was omitted frora the solemnities for the departed 
Bourbons, in the reign of Louis XVII., which forms the point 
in art. 13. If the omission proves any thing more than over- 
sight, and goes to show the belief that the Dauphin still lives, 
it still says nothing specifically for EKleazer; and the ques- 
tion naturally occurs, if known to be then living, or believed 
to be, why was the Dauphin not sought for at that auspicious 
moment? The 14th article says: “The Indian woman, his 
reputed mother, does not acknowledge him to be her child.” 
But where is there the proof of this, except Williams’s own 
statement. He answers Hanson—“ the Romish priests have 
been tampering with her.” Mr. Hanson adds: “When hard 
pressed on the subject, she has been known to say, ‘do you 
think Eleazer a bastard?’” and this indignant reply of the 
‘ mother, the reverend logician construes to mean that she 
does not acknowledge him as her child. Further on, Wil- 
liams tells us that she narrates duly the birth times of her 
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several children, bringing his always in at a certain place. 
But neither he nor Hanson will listen to testimony which 
denies for the hero his proper share of French and Austrian 
sovereignty. Williams, in spite of all his mother’s asser- 
tions, argues most vigorously against the probability of the 
Indian birth ; and Hanson makes it a great merit with Wil- 
liams that, believing as he does, the story of his royal origin, 
he yet treats with kindness and respect the poor woman who 
has been the only mother he ever knew! This is urged in 
proof of his Christian piety! We wonder what that of the 
Heathen would be ! 

The 15th article telts us that “two boxes of clothing and 
medals of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, were left with 
the child, one of which is still in Mr. Williams’s possession. 
All this, like much more that has been given, has been de- 
rived from Williams himself. The boxes have disappeared, 
conjectured to be hidden away. by certain hostile parties— 
the Jesuits again, perhaps. The gold and silver medals 
have, in like manner, disappeared. The copper one is all 
that remains to swear by, and the proof which is required, 
to make this of any use, is that zt be shown that it was brought 
and left with the child, when he was brought from Europe. 
None of these facts are proven. “The gold medal,” we are 
told, “has been seen in the possession of a Romish Bishop 
at Montreal or Quebec.” By whom? we ask. This sort of 
balderdash is every where urged as testimony. After all 
this guess work, see how boldly the reverend biographer 
leaps to his conclusions, as if every thing had been estab- 
lished without fear of contradiction. ‘Those who placed 
the Dauphin among the Indians, might be sure that the tomb 
could scarcely be a more secret shelter; but, at the same 
time, if they desired to identify him, as the leaving of these 
relics would intimate, they could have little hope that the 
habits of the Indians would permit the retention of any 
traces of royalty.” 

Is not this rare fooling? How would the possession of 
the medals, gold, silver or copper, identify the Dauphin 
more than any other Frenchman. Thousands of the latter, 
no doubt, were scattered over the American Continent. 
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Every Indian Chief, who did good service under Montcalm, 
had a score or more of medals. We must not forget to add 
that the article of clothing in Williams’s possession, alleged 
to have been a dress of Marie Antoinette, “was given to 
me by a person who bought it in France, and who hearing 
my story, and considering me the rightful owner, made me a 
present of it.” Here, we see the processes by which this 
poor old man is made a fool of, by all the fools about him. 
They will probably drive him into a mad house before they 
have done. 

The 16th article of proof would draw iron tears down 
Pluto’s cheeks. “An unknown Frenchman came to see Mr. 
Williams in youth, and wept over him.” It is Williams again, 
who tells us of this mysterious proceeding. 

The 17th head informs us that his board and tuition were 
regularly paid by some person unknown, when he was at 
school, his parents being without the means. Here is, per- 
haps, the true origin of the belief in Williams’s greatness. 
But the same thing occurs to hundreds every year, in this 
country; and, while it shows that they have, in soine way, 
awakened the sympathy and interests of some unknown per- 
sons, it, by no means, justifies them in claiming kin with 
royalty. The probability is, Williams is either a half-breed, 
the son of a white man—an assertion which the Prince de 
Joinville’s secretary alleges to have come from Williams 
himself—or he is a full-blooded white, of a good family, 
who found it politic to conceal and provide for him in secret. 
The mystery which naturally belonged to such an affair, 
has led to the unhappy monomania of the unfortunate sub- 
ject of it. 

Articles 18 and 19 tell us of what Williams himself re- 
members and recognizes; all of which amounts to nothing. 
The 20th shows that he was idiotic at thirteen; the 2]st 
that the Dauphin was idiotic at ten. These are startling co- 
incidences ; very like; as were the rivers of Macedon and 
Monmouth! The rest is all fudge. That Williams should 
have dreamy recollections of what happened to the Dau- 
phin, may be all very true. How he got them, is the question. 
But this, we take it, is not exactly the sort of evidence 
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which we suffer to go to the jury. We perceive, in the 
April article of Mr. Hanson, that we have other testimony 
to the same effect; and if the parties will wait awhile upon 
him, and take care to repeat daily in his ears all the details 
from Beauchesne’s book, we have no doubt that the whole 
history will come back to him, in like manner, as a dream ! 
At seventy years of age the susceptibility of memory is 
wonderful, and where one is the adequate witness for him- 
self, there can be no difficulty in establishing what we 
please, on authority of this sort. We note that both Dr. 
Hawks and Dr. Hanson express surprise that Williams 
should exhibit “entire non-perception of the bearing of ma- 
ny of the facts (which he himself furnishes) as testimony, 
and their coincidence with other events known to him, untel 
these were pointed out to him.” “Sometimes he could not be 
made to comprehend readily, even then, the indicated rela- 
tions. When, however, he did comprehend, his countenance 
would light up with a smile, and he would say, ‘J see it 
now, but I never saw it before!’” No doubt! And the 
more he reads and hears on the subject, the more will he re- 
member, see and comprehend. The fancies of an old man, 
stimulated by vanity, the labours of his advocates, and the 
idea of heiring the crown, in his head, will dream you any sort 
of reminiscences by way of evidence. Listen to the stories 
of half of our (so-called) revolutionary soldiers, and they 
fought under every general in the seven years’ war. 

Let us look a little farther at the evidence which conducts 
Mr. Hanson to the conclusion which we have put on record. 
When he first sees Williams, which is only after he has 
heard the rumour of his royal origin, he asks him what he 
remembers of his infancy. To this question, at first, the 
answer is—nothing—“] know nothing about my infancy. 
Everything that occurred to me is blotted out, entirely erased, 
irrecoverably gone. My mind is a blank until thirteen or 
fourteen years of age.” At that period he believed himself 
to have been an idiot. But he regains or acquires his wits, 
by a wild plunge, from a high rock, into the bosom of Lake 
George. The shock restored his senses, and does not offend 
ours. We have great faith in cold water, as a worker of 
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great cures. The first fact, bearing on his case and claim, 
is described by Hanson as a startling and dramatic incident. 
But it is still Williams who tells it. A gentleman of distinc- 
tion, recently returned from Europe, shows him a lithograph 
portrait of Simon, the cruel jailor of the Dauphin, at sight 
of which Williams, greatly excited, cries out, “Good God! I 
know that face. It has haunted me through life.” We 
need scarce pause to weigh the value of this testimony. 
Here is another “link in the evidence,” not unlike it, which 
seems to have considerably affected Mr. Hanson. It is still 
the narrative of Williams himself. 


“A French gentleman, hearing my story, brought a printed account 
of the captivity of the Dauphin, and read me a note, in which it was 
stated that Simon, the jailor, haying become incensed with the Prince 
for some childish offence, took a towel which was hanging on a nail, 
aad, in snatching it hastily, drew out the nail with it, and inflicted two 
blows upon his face, one over the left eye, and the other on the right 
side of the nose. And now, said he, let me look at your face. When 
he did so, and saw the scars on the spots indicated in the memoirs, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Mon Diew—what proof do I want more?*” 


Nobody will deny that the French gentleman is polite, if 
not scrupulous; accommodating, if not critical That Wil- 
liams is inclined to embonpoint, and is fond of good living, 
is not suffered to escape Mr. Hanson, as “the characteris- 
tic of his (the Bourbon) family.” But we are inclined to re- 
gard it as quite as much the characteristic of “those sleek 
and oily men of God”—a well fed priesthood—as it ever 
was of the Bourbons. but we let the coincidence go for 
what it is worth, contenting ourselves with the intimation 
that the red men are proverbially great feeders also. A Ca- 
manchee, when he can get it, eats sixteen pounds of flesh 
perdiem. Equally valuable are the opinions of sundry persons 
as to the personal appearance of Williams. One of them, in 
summing up for all, uses the expressive words—“ He looks as 
much like a Frenchman as anything.” Another, who pro- 
fesses to “know an Indian as well as a cow or horse,” does 
not think he looks like either. A lady says “he looks like 
none of his family.” It is, perhaps, lucky that all the bro- 
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thers are dead. Of the visit of the Prince de Joinville, the 
narrative of Williams is exceedingly copious. But we have 
already considered its material points, in all of which the 
parties are at issue upon the question of fact. It must go 
to the jury, and with them we are satisfied to leave it. 

Not so Mr. Hanson. Since the publication of the letter 
of the Prince’s secretary, he has lost his temper. His style 
and spirit improve at the expense of histone. He believes 
the Prince lies like a Trojan—that the witnesses concerning 
the death of the Dauphin, lie too, in long measure. He doubts 
and denies everything which makes, and every body who 
takes ground, far or near, against the Iroquois Bourbon. He 
is not pleased that people have the impudence to laugh at 
his story He is compelled to pity and forgive them, like a 
good Christian, but he does so reluctantly. He is not the 
man to give up the game. He dissects the book of Beau- 
chesne, the testimony of the witnesses to the Dauphin’s 
death, and the letter of Trognon, De Joinville’s secretary, 
with the determination of a partisan. The labour being one 
of love, he does not himself perceive how toilsomely up hill 
is the whole performance. He seizes upon the smallest dis- 
crepancies, and subjects them to the microscope of the ad- 
vocate. Bold assumptions lead to the most confident deduc- 
tions; and what is suggested as a possibility, at one moment, 
becomes probable in the next, and is soon built upon as fact 
and foundation. He is not content to let the public decide 
upon the separate statements of Joinville and Williams. He 
proceeds to pick out the flaws in the statement of the Prince. 
He gives the Prince fair notice of the “dangerous nature of 
the ground on which he stands.” He says, “I must hold 
him to the rigid letter of his own statements ”—-a spirit that 
reminds us of the editor of the Little Pedlington Gazette, 
who ominously begins——“ This is the last time that we shall 
address the Emperor of Russia on this subject, etc.” The 
reader asks, what does Mr. Hanson mean? Why, simply 
that he will endeavour to show that, in the letter of the 
Prince’s secretary, there are some mistakes or misstatements. 
He will hold him to his literals. He adopts the legal max- 
im, “falsum in uno, falsum in omnibus,” and sets to work to 
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discredit the Prince and secretary by arguments to establish 
against them the suppressio veri, and, as a matter of course, 
the suggestio falsi. The Prince ascribes his meeting with 
Williams to chance wholly. “Now, we have him,” says 
Hanson; and he brings what he considers proof, to show 
that the Prince really left Paris, and came to America, and 
travelled in all directions, and was made to take circuitous 
routes, the better to mislead suspicion, having, all the while, 
but the one object, that of seeing the missionary Wil- 
liams, the Bourbon prince; and, after revéaling to him his 
title to a crown, trying to swindle him out of it—literally 
buying his birthright with a mess of pottage. To prove all 
this, there is a world of loose matter and hearsay given in 
evidence. Capt. John Shook is brought forward, who, in gen- 
era] terms, says that he has read Hanson’s previous article, 
and, so far as he knows, it is quite true. But Shook’s testi- 
mony amounts to just nothing at all, though Hanson thinks 
it quite couclusive. If so, it is rather against the case, for 
Shook tells us that at “the introduction of the Prince to the 
Rev. Mr. Williams,” he was struck with “the apparent sur- 
prise manifested by the Prince ”—a circumstance which cer- 
tainly could not be expected, when we are told that he was 
on the look-out for the preacher all the time, had come from 
Europe on purpose to see him, and had been asking after 
him all along the route. Capt. Shook is surprised that the 
Prince should pay such polite attention to the humble mis- 
sionary. The Captain’s standards are clearly not derived 
from courts. The answer is, that the politeness was shown 
precisely for the reasons that one of the parties was a Prince, 
the other a missionary among the heathen. 

The next witness is a Mr. Raymond, an editor, who states 
that he was a fellow passenger with the Prince, during the 
whole of his lake tour. “During several conversations with 
the Prince,” he “heard him express a particular anxiety to 
find out this Mr. Williams,” &c. We are sorry Mr. Ray- 
mond, having said so much, became so suddenly costive. 
Were he cross-questioned, it might be that he would have 
heard such things said of Mr. Williams to the Prince, as 
would make his desire for the interview a very natural one. 
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The truth is, that Williams, for a long time before, has been 
supposed to be a great man in disguise. Raymond does not 
forget to tell us that he himself “was an officer in the Bra- 
zilian service,” &c. We are reminded to turn back to Wil- 
liams’s own narrative, and we read—*“There was an Ameri- 
can officer who had attached himself to the party, (of the 
Prince,) and behaved in an offensive and unbecoming manner, 
which seemed to annoy them, and, indeed, one of the Prince’s 
companions had expressed to me his disgust at his behaviour.” 
Can it be that our friend Raymond, our own witness, is 
here referred to?’ Raymond himself tells us, that he made 
the whole tour with the party ; and Williams speaks of but 
the one American officer with the party! We are afraid, 
Hanson, that your witness is discredited wy his principal. 
Better let him retire. It is very clear, that the Prince and 
his companions, entertaining such a disgust for this persen, 
are not likely to hold sundry conversations with him. 
Brayman, another editor, appears on the stand. Editors, 
we are sad to say, are the worst witnesses in the world. 
Their daily profession is to jump to conclusions, without 
minding the intermediate stages. Brayman is like his tribe. 
He hears some talk of the Prince, also, with his com- 
panions—some inquiries, made by the Prince, touching Wil- 
liams, of a Col. Beaubien, who had been an Indian trader; 
and, at the close, the Prince is heard to remark, “I shall see 
him before I return’—a speech that might have been made 
by any traveller, without much definite purpose. Mr. Bray- 
man does not tell us that the Prince began by inquiries after 
Williams; nor does he say how the subject began, or who 
broached it. Joinville, a Frenchman and military man, 
would naturally be curious about a region distinguished by 
the exploits of his countrymen,—would naturally ask after 
the oldest inhabitant,—and, just as naturally, be told of 
Eleazer Williams, who seems to be among the most know- 
ing survivors of a period to which the ordinary memories of 
the precinct did not ascend. And this is the sort of evidence 
offered by this Christian clergyman, in order to set the 
French Prince—now in exile and destitute—in the pillory 
of the world’s opinion, as a liar; and this to support the 
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dream of one whom we take to be a monomaniac, the victim 
of a morbid vanity, and of a certain combination of circum- 
stances, which have joined to unsettle, altogether, the small 
portion of intellect with which he was indulged in the 
beginning. We surely need not say to any intelligent law- 
yer, or any man capable of reasoning, that this testimony is 
not worth a straw. If it proves anything, it is really ad- 
verse to the pretensions of the plaintiff. 

We do not care to pursue the investigation farther. The 
public are in possession of the case made by Beauchesne, 
representing a long admitted history, in respect to the life, 
sufferings and death of the Dauphin. We have given the 
chief points of the case, as made by Mr. Hanson, in behalf 
of the claims of the living Eleazer Williams, and it will 
give us little concern in what way the world’s opinion may 
decide the question. We shall have no objections to the 
French taking their King from the Iroquois, and we really 
think that Eleazer the First would sound just as well in 
history as that of any of the Bourbon stock. We do not 
see that Mr. Williams or the world will gain any thing, even 
if the fact be recognized that he is of the genuine blue blood 
of the house of Capet. The French seem to be quite will- 
ing to be rid of the Bourbons, and a stock so effete will 
hardly do much for the improvement of ours. We should 
prefer the Williams race, particularly with an Iroquois cross, 
to that of any worn-out race in Europe; and we regret, for 
his own sake, that his friends have made him dissatisfied 
with that with which he has been so long identified. This 
hungering on the part of born and bred democrats, for 
the place and pageantry of ancient aristocracy, seems to us 
as sadly deficient in taste, as lacking of wisdom. A brave, 
bold, noble, frank, vigorous Smith, Jones, Johnson, or Thomp- 
son, ought to cause more grateful sensations in our republic, 
than the best living Bourbon of them all. It is not the 
case, however, and we can only lament this unquestionable 
_sign of our weakness. When a people hungers after a vain 
thing, it is to be feared that it is, in itself, a very vain thing ; 
that its work will be vanity, and its endings worse than 
vanity. 
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In considering the subject of this novel claim, we are re- 
minded of a case which we ourselves made out some years 
ago for a periodical, which contemplated a similar problem. 
But, in the instance to which we allude, the attempt was to 
prove a distinguished Frenchman an American, and show 
that a buckskin could bear himself, in time of trial, as 
bravely in Europe as any to the manor born. Some of our 
readers may possibly have lighted on the paper in which 
we endeavoured to show that Marshal Ney was a native 
of this country. Frequent applications have been made to 
us for this article, and as it was made the subject of a 
drama, and played, successfully we believe, in some of the 
Northern cities, we may reasonably infer that there was 
something in it which at least provoked, if it could not alto- 
gether satisfy curiosity. With this belief, we do not scruple 
to place the materiel of the argument before our readers, 
We do not attempt to assert for it any claims to the faith of 
those who read. We regard it as a matter only to enliven 
conjecture, and perhaps furnish stuff for romantic fiction ; 
and shall, we trust, be held free from any deliberate purpose 
to impose upon the credulity of any good citizen. 

There is, then, in brief, a tradition prevailing in Georgia 
and Carolina, which identifies Michael Rudolph, of Lee’s 
Revolutionary Legion, with the famous Marshal, Duke of 
Elchengen and Prince of Moscow—le brave des braves, of 
Napoleon; and it has been, for some time, the leisurely pur- 
sued occupation of sundry individuals, possessing acuteness 
and intelligence, to address themselves to the inquiry, in the 
belief that the case might be fully made out, or until it 
should be conclusively set at rest forever. But, as the story 
has been a subject of repeated talk and inquiry, it is deemed 
only proper to report the simple tradition as it stands, and give 
the hints and clues upon which it rests, without waiting 
the slow results of a languidly pursued investigation. It 
will be found, we think, in spite of the biographies of Ney, 
and the denials of various patriotic Frenchmen, that a plau- 
sible case may be made out for the speculative ; sucha case 
as a clever nist prius lawyer might very well be satisfied to 
carry before a knowing jury. The authority of General St. 
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Leger has been quoted, at second hand, in contradiction of the 
story ; but we are not so well assured that Gen. St. Leger is 
good authority, any how, in this case. Still less are we pre- 
pared to admit, as has been asserted, that the uncourtly French 
of Marshal Ney was the chief argument of those who en- 
deavoured to establish his identity with Rudolph. But, even 
if it were, it is yet very questionable whether St. Leger, who 
claims to have come from Ney’s neighbourhood, could have 
been well prepared himself, by his own courtliness of ear, 
and superiority of training and education, to determine 
upon the merits of the patois spoken by Ney, or to make it 
altogether proper that he should declare its vileness, when 
called upon by others. We shall endeavour to show, that, 
while the tongue of Ney was not regarded as French, there 
are other circumstances in the case, of far greater value, 
which, were this point wholly disregarded, would still make 
the story a plausible one. At all events, the most skeptical 
reader will hardly complain, that a tradition which is so ro- 
mantic as to deserve to be true, is not to be altogether set at 
rest by the casual statements, vaguely reported, of General 
St. Leger. In a case of so much interest to the legends of 
the country, we should require, before receiving the testi- 
mony of this General of Division, to put him formally upon 
the stand, and subject him to a good old English cross-ex- 
amination. It is easy to understand that a genuine French- 
man, true to the passion which makes his own la grande 
nation, will be loth to recognize, in one of his most famous 
warriors of modern times, nothing more than an American 
woodsman ; but the same pride which makes him reluctant 
to admit so much, is the source of that very solicitude which 
determines the sturdy American that such shall be the case. 
We are for believing the tradition, whether you will or no; 
and we frankly confess that we should prefer going no farther 
into its merits, if, by this forbearance, we could transmit the 
story to the future romancer, unchallenged by any too literal 
. analyst of our own times. But, as this seems unreasonable 
now to hope, the tradition having gone abroad imperfectly, 
it remains for us to array and group the facts as fairly as 
possible, that we may, if we can, silence such opponeuts, as 
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no argument, however plausible, would suffice to convince. 
We begin by a summary of what is absolutely known of 
the career of Michael Rudolph. 

Michael Rudolph was born at Elkton, in the State of 
Maryland. His parents were German, or of German extrac- 
tion. They are represented as very worthy people, but in 
humble circumstances, and not able, in consequence, to con; 
fer upon their children many of the advantages of education 
or society. Michael, thus circumstanced, grew up hardy in 
person and promising in character. He was eager of tem- 
perament; intelligent by nature; full of courage and en- 
thusiasm ; quick to acquire as to act; but he was, like the 
greater number of the best officers of the Revolution, a self- 
made man. He was illiterate. He joined the American 
army at a very early period as a common soldier, and when 
he was little more than sixteen years of age. We have rea- 
son to believe that he was with a corps under Lt. Col. Lee, 
while that brave partisan was only a captain, and sometime 
before the formation of the celebrated Legion. This select 
body of troops was formed under an order from Washing- 
ton, and while the American army lay in Jersey. It is de- 
scribed as the finest corps of Americans that appeared du- 
ring the Revolution, and consisted, at the time of its first 
organization, of three hundred men, infantry and horse in 
equal proportion. The corps was made for Lee; the men 
were picked from the army, and the officers carefully chosen 
with regard to their peculiar talents. To have been a cap- 
tain in such a body of men, at its first formation, argues a 
reputation already well recognized, and the possession of 
qualities for service, which were well known to the com- 
mander-in-chief. This was the commission held by Rudolph 
in the Legion, when our attention is first drawn to his 
achievements. We have proofs at an early period, that he 
had secured the confidence of his colonel and his comrades. 
In 1779 he was chosen as the leader of the forlorn hope when 
the British post at Paulus Hook was to be attacked. . This 
post was held by a strong body of British and Hessians, un- 
der the command of Major Sutherland. It lay in full view 
of the British garrison at New-York, and, under such cir- 
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cumstances, it argued no little audacity in the assailants to 
attempt it. But the attempt was successful. The fort was 
taken by surprise and storm, and the conduct of Rudolph, at 
the head of the assailing party,amply justified the confidence 
of his commander. For this affair, Lee received a gold 
medal and the thanks of Congress. 

The Legion proved eminently useful in the Middle States, 
occupying the same place, in the regards of the Americans, 
as the Legion of Col. Simcoe did in those of the British. The 
defeat of Gates at Camden, and the reorganization of the 
army of the South, under Greene, brought it to Carolina. In 
January, 1780, Lee reached Peedee with his troops in excel- 
lent condition; and was immediately despatched to form a 
junction with Marion, then preparing to make a descent upon 
Georgetown. The descent was made by the united forces of 
Marion and Lee,—Rudolph being entrusted with the com- 
mand of one of the attacking parties. He was entirely suc- 
cessful, though the expedition was so only in part. The Bri- 
tish commandant of the place was taken in his bed, many 
of his troops were slain, but the lack of efficient co-operation 
baffled the full desires of the assailants. The part played 
on this occasion by Rudolph, was true to his well-known 
skill, courage and audacity. 

To pursue the active and spirited career of Lee’s legion, 
would be only to trace that of Rudolph, conspicuous among, 
aud over all, his officers. Garden, a lieutenant in the same 
command, writes, “There was not an officer of the same 
grade in the Southern army whose activity and daring spirit 
produced such essential advantages to the service ; yet, in 
the page of history, he is scarcely named.” This, fortunately, 
is not exactly true. Rudolph is perhaps quite as frequently 
mentioned in our domestic history as we ordinarily find per- 
sons of his rank, unless where they act independently of 
others. This he does not,appear to have done ;—at least not 
frequently. His extreme youth might readily account for 
this. But we must not forget that his rank was raised. His 
achievements were not without their reward, and it is time 
that we should recognize”him as major by brevet. 

Jhe events in the progress of the Legion were always 
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stirring. They were continual. It would be impossible, in 
the space which we have allowed ourselves, to glance upon 
its numerous marches and countermarches, its sorties, and 
escapes, and frequent skirmishes. Rudolph was in them all, 
and bore an eminently conspicuous part in the capture of 
several of the armed places of the British—Forts Watson, 
Granby, Galphin and Cornwallis. To the conquest of the 
latter of these places we shall refer hereafter. At the battle 
of Guilford, under Greene, his bravery was the subject of 
special applause. At the siege of Fort Granby he was the 
first to occupy its principal bastion, and, passing from this 
point towards the post of “Ninety-Six,” then held by Col. 
Cruger, of the American loyalists, with equal rapidity and 
stealth, had nearly succeeded in surprising it. But Cruger 
was on his guard, his troops were all under shelter, and, re- 
joining the main body under Lee, our Major proceeded to 
reconnoitre the two British posts, Fort Galphin and those of 
Augusta, which lay some twelve or fourteen miles asunder. 
The former was a particularly desirable object, as it con- 
tained, among other stores, the annual royal present for the 
Indians, which had just been brought up from Charleston. 
Fort Galphin was a small stockade, built around the dwell- 
ing of George Galphin, a famous Indian trader of that day.* 
The place forms at present a partof the extensive plantation 
of Ex-Governor Hammond of South-Carolina. It was gar- 
risoned by two companies of infantry. To Rudolph was 
assigned the assault, which ke conducted with equal valour 
and dexterity. The place fell into his hands with all its 
stores. Forts Cornwallis and Grierson were the chief defences 
of Augusta. They were next beleaguered. Fort Grierson 
was the first to fall. A sanguinary fight followed the attempt 
of Col. Grierson to escape, by secretly evacuating his post ; 
thirty of his men being slain in the conflict, and he himself 
assassinated, through motives of private revenge, after he had 
been made a prisoner. Fort Cornwallis was held by a Col. 
Brown, a man who had made himself odious by his cruelties. 


* The old house is still to be seen, though in ruins. The bullet holes are visi- 
ble still through the brick walls. 
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He fought with a halter about his neck. He was a man of 
conduct and spirit,—a loyalist, and one of the most trouble- 
some of the class that his countrymen had to encounter. We 
shall not delay our statement in regard to the siege of Fort 
Cornwallis; but in the several hand-to-hand conflicts which 
took place, night and day, Rudolph made his way at the head 
of the charging parties, and successfully plied the bayonet. 
The leaguer was a protracted one, and distinguished by se- 
veral interesting occurrences, much intrigue and frequent 
and desperate fighting. The place was finally surrendered, 
and taken possession of by Rudolph. 

The Legion now joined the forces under General Greene, 
engaged in the arduous siege of the British fortress of “Nine- 
ty-Six.” It was determined to take the place by storm, asit 
was found impossible to reduce it by blockade before the 
arrival of Lord Rawdon, then rapidly approaching to its 
relief. Of the two storming parties chosen for this purpose, 
one was led by Rudolph. It was successful. Rudolph gained 
the enemy’s ditch, opened his way into the fort, and drove 
the enemy, fighting to the last, out of the enclosure. The 
assault of the other party was less successful, and the 
achievement of Rudolph had no other fruits than were reap- 
ed by his own reputation. The place was finally relieved 
by Rawdon; but it was not long held by the British. Their 
outposts were called in, and their main army slowly descend- 
ed the country, more or less closely followed by the Ameri- 
cans. The light troops of the Legion were particularly 
active in the business of harassing the progress of the re- 
treating foe, and Rudolph was, as usual, conspicuous wher- 
ever there was danger to be confronted, or duty to be done. 
At Eutaw, the British army took post, and here they were 
assailed by Greene. The pitched battle that followed is one 
well known to our history. It added another feather to our 
national plume. Here Rudolph again distinguished himself, 
leading the Legion infantry to the charge, which broke the 
British lines, and capturing one of the two pieces of artil- 
lery that were taken*by the Americans in the conflict. 

A bold attempt against the British post on John’s Island 
followed, in which, crossing an arm of the sea at midnight, 

12 
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Rudolph would have been quite successful, but that the divi- 
sion, appointed to co-operate with him, failed todo so. He 
had passed in secrecy and safety, breast deep, through the 
water, to and from his object, and between a line of British 
galleys, the sentinels of which continued to ery “all’s well” 
during his whole progress, and in the full hearing of his 
troops. A second attempt, which was more successful, was 
made upon one of these galleys, which had been stationed 
in Ashley river, and sufficiently remote from the Charleston 
garrison to encourage the plan of attempting her capture. 
Disguising himself in the garb and manners of a country- 
man, and colouring and clothing four of his best soldiers as 
negroes, he procured one of those common market boats with 
which the negroes were in the habit of passing the galley 
with provisions for the garrison. These, with a small stock 
of poultry and provisions, were placed conspicuously in his 
boat, in the bottom of which was concealed a small body of 
armed soldiers. Hailed from the galley, as he was about to 
pass, Rudolph drew nigh, and, showing his chickens, he and 
his disguised negroes grappled her, and leaping on board 
with his followers, killed the guard and all who offered any 
opposition ; some of the British escaped to the river, but the 
galley, with her captain and twenty-eight sailors, was cap- 
tured. A few days after this event, fighting hand-to-hand, 
he dismounted and made a prisoner of one of the most dar- 
ing of the black dragoons employed in the British service. 
Here closes the narrative of Rudolph’s career in the war 
of the American Revolution. South-Carolina was relieved 
of her British enemies at the close of 1782. Between this 
period, and the reorganization of the army under Wayne, 
for the defence of the Western territory against the Indians, 
in 1793, we are without any intelligence in respect to Ru- 
dolph’s employments or abode. It is probable that, in this 
interval, he returned to Maryland, and became a married 
man. But we next find him in the army of Wayne on the 
Western frontier. That Wayne, who knew his value, par- 
ticularly in such a warfare as he was about to wage with 
the Indians, should have sought his services, is not improba- 
ble. The success of this general, in retrieving the failure of 
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St. Clair, and visiting the Indians with deserved punishment, 
is too well known to our readers to render necessary any 
details, particularly as we can afford them none of raoment 
in relation to Rudelph. We know that he was in command 
of the cavalry under Wayne, and that be served with dis- 
tinguished reputation. In so many words, he was again con- 
sidered the very first officer of his rank in the American 
army. Spirit and stratagem, great promptitude and readi- 
ness of resource, were his characteristics,—we are told in 
general terms,——as decidedly in the Indian, as in the British 
war. But we are also told that he quarrelled with Wayne 
and resigned his commission. These are all matters which, 
should our hurried memoir prompt a more industrious histo- 
rian, may probably be cleared up by numerous details which 
shall reward the search for them. How long he remained in 
civil life, after the peace with Great Britain, and before resu- 
ming his military career—when and where he married—and 
whether before joining, or subsequent to his separation from, 
the Western army—these are questions which need answer- 
ing, and may find ready solution upon inquiry. The next 
tidings of Rudolph describe him as returning home, after the 
absence of a year, and stopping for a night at the residence 
of a brother. Here he listens to a domestic revelation, of 
the most cruel and humiliating character—of such a sort, 
indeed, as to determine him not again to return to his family. 
True to this resolve, with the dawn of the ensuing day, he 
disappears from the dwelling of his brother without leave- 
taking; and the next we hear of him is as an adventurer. 
about to sail from the Chesapeake, with a small vessel laden 
with tobacco and destined for St. Domingo, or to a port in 
France. Itmay be possible for an industrious antiquarian to 
find proofs of such a clearance from Philadelphia, about this 
period, from some of the newspapers of this place. For 
some time nothing more is heard of him. Clouds and dark- 
ness and storm come over, not only his course, but that of 
France and her colonies. The wild billows of the Reign of 
Terror are beginning to roll across the clearer pathways of 
civilization. At this moment, another, and the last gleam 
across the career of Rudolph, is afforded us by the venerable 
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Mr. Spalding of Georgia, whose uncle, Major Lacklin Mc- 
Intosh, was a bosom friend of Rudolph, and in whose com- 
pany young Spalding first beheld, and learned to know and 
to admire, the youthful hero, who was even then pronounced 
the bravest of the brave among his American comrades. He 
tells us that Rudolph wrote to McIntosh a letter full of the 
French revolutionary fire—full of enthusiasm for the rights 
of man in Europe—the object of which was to persuade the 
latter to seek for fame in revolutionary France. McIntosh 
did not adopt the counsel, and here the correspondence of 
Rudolph ends. The clues are cut at this point. The con- 
nection of this brave young American, equally with history 
and his country, ceases from this moment. Did his vessel 
go down at sea, or did he rise with, and ride upon, the billows 
of the revolution in France? Was he one of the master 
spirits, or one of the victims, of that era of equal storm and 
caprice? The echoes of history are silent. 

But, with the moment of Michael Rudolph’s disappear- 
ance, we have the rise of Michael Ney—a man distinguished 
for the very qualities in war which peculiarly marked the 
genius of Rudolph—a man without education, but with rare 
talents and force of character—bravest among the brave, 
and exquisitely skilled in stratagem. Michael is not a very 
ordinary name, and Ney is almost no name at all. A man, 
mortified in his pride and his affections, and going into vol- 
untary exile, might well assume, for a name, a negation 
such as this. But, here we are told of the Ney family. He 
is a peasant of Alsace, says the biography, as if this were in 
any ways a conclusive matter. As if a biography were at 
all difficult to be had by one, who, from nothing, had risen 
to be a chief of armies, and a Prince of Moskowa. The 
American adventurer, above all others, might naturally 
seek, at the first opportunity, to justify himself for being thus 
successful, by securing for his name, as soon as possible, an 
European parentage. 

The suspicion of Rudolph’s identity with Ney, is by no 
means of recent origin. It was entertained at a very early 
period, and by some,of the first persons in America. In all 
probability they had something more than mere conjecture 
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to rely upon. Let us look at these suggestions. Somewhere 
about the year 1798, when General Pinckney and General 
William Washington, in our quasi war with France, during 
the administration of the elder Adams, were entrusted with 
the military charge of the Southern portion of the United 
States, they visited, during their military tour in Georgia, the 
residence of a gentleman who had known Rudolph in his 
youth. General Pinckney, who had not long before returned 
from France, where he had been minister, asked his host if 
such had not been the case. Being answered in the affirma- 
tive, Pinckney replied, that he too had known Rudolph; that 
he had become greatly attached to him, and was much in- 
terested in his fate; and that this interest had been height- 
ened recently by a discovery which he had made in Europe. 
There, while a resident in France, he had learned that there 
was in the army of Italy an American officer who had 
greatly distinguished himself—that, from every inquiry, not a 
doubt remained on his mind that this American officer was 
his old friend, Michael Rudolph, but that he soon found that 
he no longer bore the same name. General Pinckney gave, 
as his reasons for not pressing his inquiries and writing 
directly to the supposed American, that he feared, in his own 
critical situation, and the difficulties existing between the 
Directory and his Government, that such inquiries might 
only draw down upon the officer the jealousy of the French 
authorities. Michael Ney was unquestionably the officer 
thus pointed at. He was in Kleber’s German Legion; and 
Rudolph, born of German parents, at the head of Elk, spoke 
the German language. The character of Ney was then 
closely analysed, so far as the materials could be obtained 
for such a study, by several Americans. His career was 
watched with interest. He was, as we have said already, 
distinguished for his eager spirit, his skill in strategics, his 
determined bravery, in all, resembling the characteristics 
which were ascribed to the military reputation of Rudolph. 
. Like Rudolph, Ney was an unlettered man. At the trial of 
the latter, when charged with having issued the proclama- 
tion on joining Napoleon at Toulouse, he referred the com- 
position of the document to Napoleon himself, who had 
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written it, and had even taunted him, with his illiteracy by 
saying—‘“ Why, Marshal, I have made you witty”—a liberty 
which Napoleon would scarcely have taken with Bernadotte, 
or any of his more lettered marshals. The expressions 
which he employed, when voluntarily accepting from Louis 
XVIII. the command of an army to intercept Napoleon on 
his return {from Elba, and promising to serve the monarch 
faithfully, will, perhaps, quite as much as any thing else, 
betray the rude and untrained mind of the unlettered soldier. 
He told Louis that he “would bring Napoleon to him in an 
iron cage.” Upon his trial, his own counsel called upon the 
court to remember, and to imake all proper allowances for 
one who was a foreigner. His counsel certainly must have 
known what he was; and, though Ney rose and disclaimed 
the imputation, with warmth, yet there is every reason to 
suppose that many were present who concurred in the con- 
viction which his counsel had expressed. Legally, indeed, 
Ney was no foreigner, though he might have been born in 
Great Britain; since, to have been married in France, was, 
by the laws of that country, to become a citizen. With a 
young wife and children in France, it was particularly im- 
portant, if Ney were Rudolph, that he should silence any 
impression which might lead to the discovery that he had 
any such connections in this. In America he had also wife 
and children, whom, if he did remember, it was not his 
policy o acknowledge. ‘To those who watched the progress 
of Ney, it became a natural subject of inquiry why he did 
not fly with other of Napoleon’s followers to America? 
When Grouchy and his comrades were finding refuge in the 
United States, why did Ney remain to encounter the fury of 
the Bourbons? History vainly intimates that he flattered 
himself that he should find immunity—that he could not be 
convicted; but that he was safe under the twelfth article of 
the Capitulation of Paris, by which a general amnesty was 
promised. But if such were his hopes and the opinions of 
his friends, why did he go into secreey—why conceal him- 
self? But he entertained no such confidence. He was even 
more guilty than any other of the French marshals, all of 
whom deemed their only safety to lie in foreign exile. The 
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United States was their refuge, but this refuge had no temp- 
tations for Ney. He preferred all the hazards of detection 
and death, to the prospects which lay before him in America. 

When the news of the trial and condemnation of Michael 
Ney reached this country, a well-known and highly respected 
citizen of the South, through the medium of a friend at 
Washington, addressed certain inquiries, with respect to 
Ney, to Marshal Grouchy, who had then only lately reached 
our shores. These questions were as follows: 

“Was Marshal Ney about 5 feet 8 inches in height—a 
muscular man, though not fat; of high, flat forehead, gray 
eyes, straight eyebrows, prominent cheek-bones and fair 
complexion ;—and did he speak English ?” 

The reply of Marshal Grouchy affirmed the correctness of 
this description. He said “it accorded with that of Ney-- 
that he had served in the same division with Ney, before 
they were respectively promoted,—that he did speak Eng- 
lish—-this he knew, and he mentioned, that, on one occasion, 
when some English prisoners had been taken, Ney himself 
had examined them apart.” 

Subsequently, the same inquiries were addressed to Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, of Georgia, who had seen much of Ney 
while in France. Crawford’s testimony on the subject of 
Ney’s personal appearance, also affirmed the description 
given above. He said that “ Marshal Ney seemed to be 
much attached to himself, and often visited him at his ho- 
tel—but never spoke a word of English while in his presence, 
although he, Mr. Crawford, never spoke one word of French.” 
The conferences were conducted through Dr. Jackson, the 
Secretary of the Legation.” When, on his return to this 
country, Crawford was told of Ney’s familiarity with the 
English language, he was confounded,—-as well he might be. 
He mentioned again, as very curious, that, while thus speak- 
ing through an interpreter, Ney should yet have more fre- 
quently sought him out, have appeared more attached to 
him, and been more with him than any officer of rank he 
met with. Crawford acknowledged the mystery. The diffi- 
culties of the interpreter, in the interviews between Ney and 
the former, were no difficulties to Ney, How he must have 
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smiled in his sleeve, at the tedious process of rendering into 
French, for his benefit, what he was already in possession of. 
Now, why should Ney seek a stranger with whose language 
he pretended to be totally unfamiliar,—seek him frequently, 
and conduct his dialogue through an interpreter, when, all 
the while, he knew the language of the person he spoke 
with, just as well as the latter did himself? Why the mys- 
tery? It may somewhat account for it toremember, that the 
stranger was from the land of Rudolph’s hirth—that he came 
from a part of the country in which Rudolph had not only 
served for a considerable time, but in which he resided for a 
while, where he had formed several intimacies, and where 
he had relations still. 

But we have not yet done with our witnesses. The in- 
quiries addressed to Marshal Grouchy reached the ears of 
citizen Genet,—that presumptuous emissary of the new re- 
gime in France, who sought to raise a party against Wash- 
ington in America. The vanity of that adventurer, who 
claimed to be the representative ot (a grande nation, was 
touched at the imputation of Ney’s Americanism. Genet 
was then in New-York, from whence he issued a denial of 
the identity. He claimed to kuow Marshal Ney,—“for he 
had married his niece.” ‘To this, common sense replies with 
a non sequitur. How could Genet know Marshal Ney? 
Genet came to America in 1792, a propagandist of the Jaco- 
bins. His course was so offensive and unwise, that even 
Robespierre failed to countenance him, and no government 
in France ever permitted his return to that country. Now, 
in the year 1792, Marshal Ney was totally unknown in 
France. Whether he was Michael Rudolph, an American, 
or whether he came from Sarre Louis, “on the banks of the 
blue Moselle,” was a matter equally beyond the care and the 
consideration of the French people. The probabilities are, 
that he could not have been known personally under any 
aspect, or in any character, to Genet, who was a Parisian, 
and mingling with men, prior to his coming to America, only 
in the mobs of the Parisian clubs, of which he was a vio- 
lent member. 

But we have some better French testimony to oppose to 
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that of Genet. This is that of General Lallemand. This 
distinguished officer was residing, about the years 1818-19, 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia; and when the rumour 
was in circulation, which announced the identity of Ney 
with Rudolph, he is said to have concurred in the descrip- 
tion of the personal appearance, and to have declared his 
conviction that the persons were the same. The declaration 
was made by Lallemand to the relatives of Rudolph them- 
selves, then living at Elkton, the place of his nativity, who 
have affirmed it to other persons. The matter became cur- 
rently known in and about Philadelphia, at that time ;—and 
the statement to this effect, and from which we borrow this 
portion of our facts, is from a highly respected citizen of 
that place. Other facts are to be taken in connection with 
this. Lallemand, among other particulars, said, that when 
spoken of by his enemies, in the army of Napoieon, Ney was 
commonly called “the foreign tobacco merchant.” That he 
understood and spoke the English language fluently, there is 
no sort of doubt. 

Some years ago, the citizens of Savannah, Georgia—all 
such, at least, as were familiar with the theory of Rudolph’s 
identity with Ney—were surprised and excited by a visit to 
that city of the young Count Ney, in company with the Dut 
de Montebello. This visit might be one of curiosity only— 
such a visit as foreign travellers might easily be tempted to 
pay to a place, whose reputation for grace of manner, and 
hospitality of conduct, is so decided as that which the people 
of Savannah have won for their city. But, when it was 
found that the Due de Montebello departed the very next 
day, and that the young Count Ney, though remaining ten 
or twelve days longer, was yet exceedingly grave, reserved, 
shy, and always occupied during this time,—their conclusion 
was that his chief occupation was to institute inquiries 
after the first family of his father, through a secret agency, 
and without implicating himself. If such was the case, his 
‘ agent never betrayed his trust. It is not improbable that 
the American tradition had made its way to France, and 
had provoked a due degree of anxiety and curiosity in the 
proper quarters. 
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The portrait of Ney, as published by his family, presents 
us with a face which is any thing but French in style and 
expression. It belongs to the Saxon cast, and would be 
recognized as such all the world over. It was highly desi- 
rable to submit this portrait to such Americans as had 
known Rudolph; but the number remaining when this 
‘counterfeit presentment” reached us, was very small. But 
we have the words of one, who, though a boy only when 
Rudolph was in America, had learned to watch his counte- 
nance with admiration. “Before my God!” is the language 
of the venerable Mr. Spalding—" I think the upper part of 
the face, in the engraving you have sent me, might be such 
as Michael ,Rudolph’s would have been, at the distance of 
time that has intervened between the periods. A nephew 
of Michael Rudolph commands the Revenue Cutter on the 
Georgia station. I think the upper part of his face bears 
some shade of resemblance 10 the portrait,” &c. And such 
was the opinion of other gentlemen of character, who ex- 
amined the engraved portrait of Marshal Ney. 

We have now given a hasty glance at the general pre- 
sumptions upon which the opinion is founded, in portions of 
the country, that Ney and Rudolph were one. It is not 
merely that Ney spoke bad French—but that he spoke good 
English ;—that he concealed his English when with Ameri- 
cans, though he was known among the French to be familiar 
with the language. That he was pronounced a foreigner 
among the French,—sneered at as a tobacco trader—helieved 
by some of his most distinguished associates to be an Amer- 
ican,—and possessed qualities of intellect, character and 
person corresponding with all that is known of Michael 
Rudolph, the American. We do not say that we are satisfied 
with the story ; but we think it a case that deserves inquiry. 
We deem it proper that the foundation for the story, and all 
the facts, should be laid before the public, that its grounds 
may be more thoroughly sifted by those who have the leisure 
and the inclination. The youthful biography of Ney is first 
to be overthrown. Of course, we know that there are lives 
and histories, and dates and witnesses; but we are for re- 
opening the case, and sifting the evidence. This, perhaps, 
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can only be done by inquiries made upon the spot, at Sarre 
Louis, which is given as his birth-place—a fortified town in 
the department of Moselle. His father’s history must be 

looked into, and that of the alleged teaching (so little cred- 
itable to them) which Ney received from the Monks of St. 
Augustine. Corresponding inquiries may be urged, at home, 
in relation to Rudolph, of whom we have no memoir—the 
Biographia Americana not even putting his name on record. 
We might even recommend the subject to some of the 
writers for Mr. Jared Sparks’ collection, but hesitate to do 
so, aS we remember that Rudolph has no paternal claims on 
New England. Had he only enjoyed the benefits of a 
Puritan cross, his career of partisan gallantry would never 
have been suffered to remain obscured by the accumulating 
rubbish which so commonly chokes our biographical and 
historical collections. We have already suggested the sub- 
ject to Kennedy (Hon. J. P.) of Baltimore, and now that the 
case of his Whig connections seems to have gone completely 
by default, we trust that he will turn to that of Rudolph. 
There is another writer of Baltimore, in Kennedy’s silence, 
to whom we would commend it. We allude to Mr. Brantz 
Mayer, whose correspondence has frequently honoured our 
own pages. He will find it a better subject for scrutiny and 
record than that of Col. Cresap, for which, however, the 
public have reason tobe obligedtohim. Even Mr. Hanson, 
when he has succeeded in restoring Eleazer Williams to the 
throne of Louis Capet, may find it worth while to assist in 
establishing the claims of Marshal Ney to the honours of an 
American backwoodsman. 
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Art. VII.—Tue Stupentr. Love or Srupy. 


The Student of Philology. Annual Oration delivered be- 
fore the Literary Societies of the South-Carolina Col- 
lege, in the College Chapel, Columbia, December 7, 1852. 
By Rev. J. W. Mixes, Professor of the History of Phi- 
losophy, and History of Greek Literature, in the College 
of Charleston. Published by the Societies. Charleston: 
John Russell. 1853. 


To um who pursues the beaten track in life—the worlding, 
solicitous of success only in those fields which promise pomp 
and pleasure, social power and state, worldy treasures and 
the creature comforts—the passion of the student will be a 
problem always. We look with wonder at that nature 
which retires from the sunshine, to the communion with his 
own soul in the solitude—which lives in converse with the 
dead rather than the living—with books rather than with 
men; which denies itself the things which all other men 
seek with avidity ; and which, on the other hand, pursues 
with avidity those objects which, to most. men, are repulsive 
rather than desirable. Why this self abnegation? Why is 
it that this solitary man differs from his kindred? What 
infirmity is it that possesses him? What madness! Why 
will he not go about and drink sunshine with the rest? Has 
he no sympathies with his fellows; with the young, the 
gentle, the joyous and the gay? Why should he shelter 
himself in his lonely den, garret or cellar, when we know 
that he has an eye to see, a tongue to speak, and a heart to 
feel? His lips can pour forth melodious eloquence when he 
pleases. We have heard him. His heart is gentle and 
benevolent; for that which he teaches, when he goes abroad, 
is full of love to God and good will to man. He is no 
ascetic; we have seen him smile back to nature, answering 
her gladness with genial glances of an unsophisticated and 
generous soul. Why, when he can so plead, please, and be 
rejoiced in turn, should he thus resolutely retire upon him- 
self, and his grave, sad studies, and his stern old teachers, 
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and his own melancholy thoughts, ’till the sunshine wanes 
from his sight, and his life is no more capable of drinking in 
vigour and delight from the natural world whose solicitings 
be rejects, with indifference at least, if not in scorn ? Why, 
in his youth, when all nature speaks an invitation to the 
senses, and every pulse is susceptible of play, and every im- 
pulse is full of animation, and hope is buoyant, and fancy 
ever on the wing, and the syren sings in the ear, of enjoy- 
ment only, why is he thus hard upon his own heart, and en- 
tirely adverse to his own capabilities for life? We know 
that there is nosunshine in this cell; that it isnot the abode 
of pleasure. 


“ Grief is often there ; 
O’er study, toiling up the heights of thought, 
Musings forever sad as infinite, 
And cares that vex and wear away the hope—” 


Health does not inhabit with him. Pain and despondency, 
and doubt, nay, many evils, physical and mental, throng 
about his monotonous and cheerless existence. His blood 
refuses to bound healthfully in his veins, and retires back, 
stagnating, upon the heart. His limbs are forever weary. His 
muscles grow feeble and disappear. He knows life through 
none of the physical attributes. His habits shorten, as well 
as sadden life; and, growing ever more and more, 


* Sicklied o’er by the pale cast of thought,” 


he dies prematurely, without having tasted existence as it is 
the delight of other men to enjoy it. 

There is a mystery in this seeming perversity, which it is 
not easy for the ordinary nature to comprehend. Men will 
wonder to behold, and will deride, as they fail to solve their 
own doubts. Thoughtless ever, and forever hurrying on their 
own blind paths, they rarely look below the surface in 
‘ search of -the mysteries of things and morals. They do not 
often trace the inevitable connection of things with morals.. 
They seldom look sufficiently long, and fail to see how indi- 
vidual minds govern things, and, by their own thoughts, 
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evolve the latent from the simple. How they pierce and lay 
bare centres, so that they rise to the surface and become 
evident to those who follow. It is enough for men, in gene- 
ral, that they find themselves the masters of grateful pro- 
vinces, in the enjoyment of which they forget to ask for the 
discoverer, the explorer, and the conqueror. They are not 
unconscious of the use and value of possessions, thus ac- 
quired in the slow progresses of the race, for a thousand 
years. They use powers as they would implements, without 
asking by whom they were brought into use, shaped for use, 
and their application made known originally. They pride 
themselves on treasures and ornaments, as upon powers, for 
the first finder of which they have no inquiry or remem- 
brance. Here, science unfolds to them the strangest secrets, 
made so familiar that no one suspects them ever to have 
been secrets. Genius bares to them the avenues of distant 
empires, material and mental; conducts, with silent modesty, 
to their portals, and lays them every where open; arms us 
with a power to pierce the rock, and rise above the winds, 
and sound the seas, and subject all the tributary realms of 
air, and earth, and ocean, at our will! And here are other 
unknown friends, that come to us with sacred histories and 
philosophies—that teach us what we are, and what we were 
made of, and what we may become; with what powers en- 
dowed, to what ends and achievements decreed ; who bring 
us truths for all time, and treasures of fancy, and spells of 
imagination, not less precious, that link all time, and survive 
all time —that leave us not a moment without its occupation 
of delight, and consecrate every place, however barren— 
every scene, however foreign—with associations that turn it 
toahome. Yet, with all these treasures and powers in posses- 
sion, we wonder at the profitless existence of the student—pro- 
fitless, seemingly, even to himself; and scarcely associate our 
possessions with that true labourer, that sad and silent worker, 
whose toil is a problem, and to whom we owe them all! We 
may forgive the ingratitude which seldom acknowledges the 
bounty which it receives—which “crams and blasphemes its 
feeder”—-but how shall we account for its blindness and 
ignorance? How should it thus behold the toils of the stu- 
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dent in his cell, and fail to conceive for what it works—for 
whom—and how vast are the treasures, thus daily given 
away by those who, forever bountiful to others, have nothing 
of their own. 

In the possession of the absolute fruits, the material and 
the spiritual results of the labours of the student, we yet 
wonder at his uses. It is he who, in the solitude of a cheer- 
less cell or chamber, in which the gay music of the saloon 
never penetrates, calls up, with the spells of a Prospero, the 
several Genii of science, and art, and philosophy, to do the 
bidding of the nations. The cui bono of the vulgar way- 
farer, sits scornfully in judgment on the worker, as he passes 
by; and if a more appreciative capacity recognizes the 
benefits which society owes to his exhausting and unre- 
warded toils, it is still rather to smile at the blind folly which 
prompts to such perpetual sacrifice, than to be grateful for 
its gifts. Neither of these classes, whatever difference may 
exist between them, is capable of comprehending the neces- 
sities, the nature, the aim, the hope, the compensative, in the 
character of the solitary student. There is a nature so won- 
derfully endowed by the Deity, that Mammon cannot prevail 
against it. There are faculties accorded to individual men, 
here and there, so decidedly pronounced, so despotic in their 
exercise, that it is easier and more grateful to submit to their 
exactions, than to endeavour to escape or evade them. 
They cannot evade them. They obey as naturally as the 
bird uses its wings, refusing to crawl or creep. And in this 
obedience lies the contpensative in their allotment. It would 
be absurd to suppose that such as these are wholly stript of 
recompense. It is not such as will satisfy us, for the simple 
reason that our nature does not arise to the wants of such 
persons, any more than to their performances. Our pleasures 
are as peculiar and individual as ourendowments. Now, the 
pursuit of knowledge is a pleasure as well as a passion, of 
itself. It is not without its profits, though these are of a 
sort to tempt no mind but that of the student. Nor do these 
pleasures or profits constitute his direct or leading object— 
scarcely, indeed, his object at all. They occur incidentally in 
hisjprogress, conditioned wholly by his performances. They 
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result wholly from the gratified exercise of his own facul- 
ties—in the due use to which he puts his natural powers. 
Nor do they consist, as is vulgarly supposed, in the tempo- 
rary triumph, or the permanent reputation, which may flow 
from a long toil unbrokenly pursued. These are the dreams 
which serve to refresh the student in his exhaustion, but 
which do not constitute his motive. It is for that which the 
world ignorantly asks. -The answer is a simple one. He 
obeys aduty implied in an endowment. He cannot help but 
obey. He hasno help, no hope, but in this obedience. The 
Fate has him wholly in her power—has fastened upon his 
very soul, and suffers no evasion. He must perform at her 
bidding. It is the decree of his secret nature, which it is 
easier to recognize than to resist. 

The sense of duty is felt in due degree with the allotments 
and endowments of men. To whom much has been given, 
from him much will be required. The interest which the 
great taskmaster demands, is strictly proportioned to the cap- 
ital conferred. The man with many talents, is the man with 
many trusts—-his sense of responsibility is somuch greater than 
that of othermen. The feeling of duty becomes an insiinct. 
He never knows escape from the pressure upon his shoul- 
ders. Hence, the cares, the ceaseless labour, the concentra- 
ted life of watch and toil, which press upon the student. 
The necessity which goads him to the task, is an essential 
element of the faculty which is to be exercised. Hence, we 
see that men of great genius and talents are also men of 
ceaseless industry. They never cease from labour. They 
die in the harness. Their life is a long suffering—if we 
are to judge of their privations by what constitutes the 
pleasures of other men—and that they bear it with patience, 
and keep up a wonderful courage, is to be accounted for only 
by assuming that the good God, who has given the task to do, 
has endowed them also with a strength to endure, commen- 
surate with the weight of their burdens. To suppose other- 
wise, is to wrong the wisdom and the mercy of the Creator. 

That endowments are special among men, would also 
prove them to be as various and wide as the necessities of 
the race. They could be special only, that they might be 
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various. The same law respecting division of labour, is sig- 
nified by nature, in the diversity of her gifts; yet we are 
perpetually quarreling with studevts because they do one 
thing, and shrink from undertaking another. We are for 
harnessing all men to the same taskworks, brutally regard- 
less, as well of the policy, as of the special design, of Prov- 
idence. That we thus exact of men labours for which they 
are imperfectly fitted—or not fitted at all—that mea, of their 
own vanity and will, every day undertake a work totally 
beyond their strength and capacity—is, perhaps, the most 
fruitful of all the sources of human disappointment and de- 
feat. We are all individual. Our individuality determines 
our gifts. Our gifts determine our pursuits and toils. All 
have gifts of some sort or other; more or less high ; more or 
less common; and, more or less exacting. We must follow, 
not lead, these gifts. We are to use, net subdue them. 
They are to be exercised to the extent of their susceptibili- 
ties and capacities ; and if we are only honest in striving to 
find out what they are, we can never mistake the business 
in life which it is appointed for us todo. The man designed 
for a mere mechanical labour, will never then so far mis- 
take his vocation, as to be ambitious of clerical distinctions; 
robing himself for the forum or altar only to his own dis- 
credit, and the degradation of the ministry. It is, perhaps, 
one of the best arguments in behalf of the social, as the 
natural, state of man, this diversity of gifts and employ- 
ments. Thus, without sense of shame, or pain, or denial, or 
fear of defeat, men work together, harmoniously, to a com- 
mon result, in a common cause, only while working in differ- 
ent avocations. This is the only communism which God 
appoints. Know the task that is allotted to you especial- 
ly, and do that task, and attempt no other. Find out what 
you are best fitted for, and work your peculiar capacity to 
the utmost. This is to do God’s work, and is the true begin- 
ning of all religion. 

The student naturally submits to this law, because of the 
despotic character of his endowment. It is this which 
makes self-denial comparatively easy. His gifts are of rare 
and peculiar character, and, hence, the surprise which his 
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habits provoke among men; and, we may add, the offence 
which they so frequently offer to the self-esteem of their 
neighbour. Our vanity resists the idea of endowments con- 
ferred upon our fellow superior to our own. We are for 
bringing him down to our level. We sneer at his pursuits, 
and point with exultation to the little wordly profits or plea- 
sures which they bring. We insist upon these worldly prof- 
its, as tests and standards, by which to determine upon the 
demerits of his avocation; and we thus declare the inferior- 
ity of our own aims, and the absence of all stzmudz, in our 
own case, which are not of the earth, earthy. Instead of 
encouraging him in pursuits which take him out of our own 
path, and diversify the occupations of man, we would igno- 
rantly goad him into competition with ourselves; thus crowd- 
ing the departments of ordinary labour, and abridging, with 
our own, the resources of the community. It is,thus that 
we refuse our sympathies to those who yet strive in our be- 
half, and, in our own despite, assert the best policies of so- 
ciety; and this, in a presumptuous blindness, which sits in 
judgment, not upon the student simply, but upon the Crea- 
tor, who, with his peculiar endowments, has coupled an un- 
bending will, which toils on in the appointed duty, though it 
starves, and prosecutes its secret labours for the good of man, 
though mocked by contempt, and such privations as the 
greater mass is seldom willing to forego. How much more 
just and easy, were we in the right mood to judge—gov- 
erned by a proper humility—to assume that the law of the 
student’s nature, however unlike our own, is yet quite as le- 
gitimate: that, as it is the province of some animals to soar, 
others to walk, or creep, and still other tribes to swim, so 
it is appointed among men that there shall be corresponding 
differences in the provinces of their several efforts and ex- 
ertions; and that it would be just as unreasonable to ex- 
pect the poet to be the mathematician, or the philologist to 
be the mechanic, or the born statesman (for individual en- 
dowments constitute a natural right to peculiarity of place 
and position) to be the engineer ; or to require the eagle to 
emulate the paces of the sheep, the buffalo to fly to the 
haunts of the eagle, or the lark to descend from his airy 
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perch, at the portals of the dawn, and struggle in marshy 
wallows with the tortoise or the crab. 

We must assume the rare endowments of the devoted 
student to form a necessity as imperative asit is peculiar ; and, 
further, that his compensations lie in the exactions of his 
duty, and are to be regarded as just as peculiar as his 
endowments. You will ask, still, of what use is this philo- 
logy--this dull, laborious, groping among dead languages, 
which nobody speaks, and which are so harsh in our ears; 
and where can be the pleasure in it? So the uninitiate will 
ask of a score of other studies, which are pursued in loneli- 
ness by the occasional student. But with this you have no 
concern. You must take for granted both the duty and the 
pleasure. You are content to live with the day. Your 
sunshine is very grateful to you. You hunt, you hawk, you 
carouse ; you join the merry circle when you can; the eve- 
ning party when you please; the ostentatious festivities of 
the crowd; and you are satisfied with the pleasures of the 
life you lead. Yousnap your fingers, Sardanapalus fashion, 
at grave matters. Life is very good for you as it is, without 
any closer acquaintance with the Egyptians, and other mum- 
mified nations. Very good; and we will suppose that you are 
free from all reproach. Be it so. But, possibly, could the 
blue-bottle fly, the beetle, or the pismire, discourse a while, 
they might sing you the very same song, and to as pleasant 
a burden. But, it is well for men that there are individu- 
als, here and there, who, by their lonely and unappreciated 
toils, see that the world suffers no loss of the thing once in 
its possession. They preserve laws, languages, arts, sci- 
ences, even fables, as things, God-given once,——very precious 
in their day to humanity, and which humanity, here and 
there, finds very precious still. We are not to rate the va- 
lue of things according to their daily use. We put away 
and enshrine, only for occasional study and examination the 
most precious of our stores. Some of them we consecrate 
and make sacred. There are priests to whom these trea- 
sures are severally entrusted ; keepers of sacred relics to be 
brought out and shown only on stated occasions. 

In this way the world loses nothing. There is a store- 
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house somewhere for every thing ; and the possessions of the 
past are of such value that we find their standards rising in 
estimation among a people in proportion to their own rise to 
excellence and wisdom. The present time, perhaps, never 
reaches its proper height till it finds itself fully able to take 
the altitude of the past ; and when we are called to take this 
measurement, it requires some virtues more than common for 
the task. This brings into play the two great conservative 
principles of humanity, without which we should be as the 
beasts that perish—Faith and Veneration. With faith we 
understand our own measure; in veneration, we find the 
provocation to continued achievement, in continuation and 
emulation, of what has been done and left us by our mighty 
predecessors. To take their measure we must have men 
among us who possess their learning; who must teach us 
all that they knew; who must show us all that they aimed 
at, designed, desired or achieved; who shall carefully put 
away and preserve their chronicles and acts. Upon these 
we are to build. Upon these we daily build. Who consti- 
tute this special order, this priesthood to which we consign 
the sacred things, the treasures and the trophies of our an- 
cestors—such things as we cannot part with, unless to the 
utter forfeiture of our own progress? To whom but the se- 
lected minds of the country—whom God selects—whom he 
designs for this very duty by an arbitrary nature which suf- 
fers them to pursue no other object—the little lonely band of 
students in what we sneeringly call the abstract—which is 
the mother of the practical ;—who bury themselves in the 
tombs of buried ages, their lamps lighted by oil extracted 
from dead men’s bones ;—who forswear the pleasures of the 
present, that they may the better serve it—and who thus 
constitute the only medium for connecting it with the past ! 
Through their medium, time itself remains an unbroken 
chain, linking all events and places ;—thus it is that we find 
a wondrous unity of moral purpose prevailing everywhere, 
and in all periods, in spite of the diversities of race, habits, 
necessities, genius and epochs. Thus it is, through such hum- 
ble, unexacting agents, old sciences, languages, laws, monu- 
ments, arts, morals, are made to survive ; furnishing materials 
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for all coming generations, even as they furnished employ- 
ment for the past. They bear the unextinguished torch of 
learning through all the ages, and find their own light and 
rarmth in the torch they carry. That they find it grateful 
to perform this office,-_that the oflice itself is to them sufli- 
cient employment and reward. is due entirely to their pecu- 
liar endowment. But for their agency, under the special 
decree of a benevolent Deity, what of noble, great, grand or 
wise, would a race preserve of its predecessor? Oaly its 
passions and appetites, perhaps; for these belong to the ani- 
mal nature ; but never its achievements, its example, the true 
treasures it has won, and the living truth that must be found 
in what has been the life of every people. 
It is not for us to determine, by what we ourselves do, 
think and feel—by what we desire and enjoy,—upon the 
propriety of the mission of those who pursue a life of self- 
denial and seeming profitlessness. That it is a life of self- 
denial, prima facie argues for its disinterestedness. That it 
is one without worldly profit, is not to be regaided as con- 
clusive against its worldly use, and the propriety of its adop- 
tion. We are quite too apt to obtrude these perpetual stand- 
ards of the earth upon the judgment, when we are zailed 
to decide upon the employment of the soul and mind. We 
are not to say to our neighbour—“do this thing as we 
do it:—see the profit.” He perhaps cannot do it if he 
would. Nay, that you find it your mission, is almost con- 
clusive that it is not Ais ; since the providence of God rarely 
crowds any one path with the appointed workers in it. Do 
what is proper for your hands, and take for granted that 
what he finds meet to do, is proper in its place for him. You 
both work together though you work apart. Nay, if you 
did not work apart, in chis manner, we might find you work- 
ing against each other, and in hourly and deadly conflict. 
Society, justly constituted, and successful, implies every 
variety of performances. A nation really never arrives at 
any pre-eminence, or even comparative excellence, until it 
puts to use all the energies and all the endowments of its 
people. Hach contributes according to his genius—some 
bear upon the obvious and familiar tasks, others adventure 
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in fields which, more remote, are yet not foreign to the com- 
mon habits and experiences of men; while others again 
content themselvs with toils which are seemingly exclusive— 
which separate them from the daily exercises of the multi- 
tude—and their performances are supposed to be less useful 
than the rest, simply because their uses are less obvious to 
vulgar necessities, desires and tastes. But, however unutili- 
tarian such labours may appear, it will be found that their 
performances harmonize with those of the community. 
There will come a day when these performances will rise 
into eminent importance, meeting an emergency, or opening 
new avenues to the industry and enterprise of others. Per- 
haps it would be quite safe to assert that the more abstract 
in appearance the toil, makes it, in fact, more than all others 
useful and essential toa race. Your merely practical men 
rarely rise beyond the lessons they have been taught. The 
abstract worker is the social teacher. His problems are 
hard, and to be learned only gradually. But the generations 
gather them slowly, and once acquired, they are no lon- 
ger abstract or idle. They are so many steps to new posses- 
sions; and the sooner we learn to use these steps, the sooner 
we reach the noblest heights of eminence, such as are worthy 
to inspire the ambition of a people. It is in this way that 
we owe the mystery of things now common to the solitary 
student. All things, however common now, were once mys- 
terious. Their solution did not lie with that class of men 
whom the world ignorantly denominates the only useful ; 
but to men of enlarged mind, sedate thought, grave studies, 
and a self-sacrificing nature, that never cared about its own 
rewards, while achieving the great discoveries which consti- 
tute their mission and the necessities of their souls on earth. 
In our new world,—in the Southern States particularly,— 
as perhaps in every purely agricultural region,—we are apt 
to underrate the value of all employments which are without 
immediate or very apparent results. Learning and the 
sciences, unless addressed to works of immediate profit, are 
not much esteemed or desired. We build no temples for 
them—create and call no priesthood to their altars—offer 
no sacrifices to their divinities, and especially withhold our 
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tithes. Society contents us with its mere graces. The 
mind of the country takes but one direction, and the notorie- 
ty and success which attend the efforts of the politician and 
the orator, seduce us from studies of permanent value, and 
more ennobling tendency. The consequence is that we have 
no libraries. We possess not the common apparatus of 
learning. There is no motive to the highest education. 
There is no thoroughness in what is taught. Popular ora- 
tory necessarily breeds superficiality, and declamation usurps 
all the fields of thought. We feed on splendid common 
places daily; in the court, in the church, at the bar,—wher- 
ever we find the audience, wherever we seek the orator.— 
The consequence of all this, is the inevitable decline of 
our mental standards. It is surprising how little satisfies 
us now. We look back to our possessions, in men, only 
thirty years ago, and we are confounded at the contrast. 
Thus demagogism and utilitarianism work together for our 
defeat as a people. The merest pretension fills the high 
places. Fools rush in, naturally, where there is no wisdom 
to take the places; and no man casting his suffrage seems to 
ask after the qualifications of the candidate. Management 
packs all the places of power and authority. Itis not simply 
in politics that this system prevails. Our colleges, church- 
es, universities—all sacred places—are subjects of bargain 
and sale ;—-no degree of incompetence incapacitates where the 
degree of impudence is commensurate; and no authority is 
sufficiently supreme in society to put the pretender to shame 
in his misplaced elevation. Such being undeniably the 
case, it is easy to understand that the thorough student, the 
honest-working, humbly-seeking, sadly-striving Student, in 
any of the departments, is a rare occurrence. He is out of 
place. Heis not wanted. The worst feature in our case, 
is that we have no sort of notion of his uses, and no sym- 
pathy with that rare spectacle, a religious scholarship, such 
as is beautirully described in the oration before us—the 
self-denying, lonely worker among the living-dead of books 
and languages—unsought, unhonored, almost unloved—one 
who asks nothing, expects nothing, from the generation for 
which he works,—trimming the midnight lamp in weariness— 
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outwatching the stars—-one who knows that he toils without 
hope of reward—-who toils without succour——required to 
make bricks without straw, and doomed to sce the work of 
his hands unvalued by the very people for which it is 
wrought. A sad spectacle, yet how beautiful ! 


“ Such are they 
Who combat with themselves and nobly dare 
The conflict with the passions !— Who depart 
Alone into the wilderness, and call 
Strange spirits, disembodied, from the cloud, 
The torrent and the storm, forbidden things 
Sealed up from other men ; to them alone, 
Revealed in secret. Their abode is not 
The abode of slumber. Never do they rest, 
On beds of down, and with voluptuous dream, 
Consume the waking hours. A silent Care, 
Beside them sits, and trims the midni-ht lamp, 
And mournfully still summons them to tasks, 
That make thought subject ; and from Fancy wrest 
The pinions that would carry her afar, 
To refuge, in the airy realms of dream. 
Thus grief hath birth in duty, and denies 
Repose to solitude. A gloomy train 
Hover about the sad domain where Thought, 
Striving at Past and Future, hangs between, 
Self-poised, and to denia! of the life 
That, with the present pleasure still might cheer 
The worn humanity ; and dress the space, 
With grateful images for heart and eye.” 


The picture is not one to woo the undevout worshipper. 
The world naturally shrinks from such endurance. But we 
should not loathe, or hate, or despise, the courage which is 
greater than our own, or mock the endowment which such 
self sacrifice implies. We have said that such laborers 
have a recompense of their own---not such as seems grate- 
ful to us, but still of a sort to cheer the being whose duties 
are thus peculiar. Hear what the Poet says farther, of the 
compensative in their case. 


“ Night is their hour for aspiration ; then,—_ 
When the Day lapses into hush,—and Sleep 
Broods g ntly o’er the city, like aspell, 
Soft as the fanning of the angel’s wing 
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O’er the celestial favorite,—when toil, 

Throws by the hammer and anvil, and grows blest, 
In the forgetfulness of all present care— 

Comes Thought to their dark mansions, and unveils 
Her pale sepulchral lamp, and leads them forth 

In silence, with thin finger on wan lips, 

To lonely groves of search—to di-tant plains, 
Strewn with the wrecks of nations. There they meet, 
Dim shapes that question—gloomy doubts that vex— 
Vague aspects of the wondrous and the wild, 

That wrestle with them fiercely ; till they sink, 
Almost into despondency ; but rise, 

Refreshed by other aspects, that attend, 

And feed them with strange nourishment and care, 
So that the muscle from the labour grows, 

And every fall upon the lap of earth 

Is mother of a wing. There, the fair morn, 
Herself refreshed from dreams beneath the sea, 
Finds them sad watchers ; but no longer spent 

By weariness in conflict—finds them strong 

For the renewal of the nightly toil, 

And the great burden of that resolute will, 

That sweetens solitude, and makes the waste, 
Grow even into the garden. Solemn thoughts 
Oppress not their great shoulders. They have drunk 
OF cool and secret waters. They have heard, 
There, in the eternal quiet of the“hills, 

The voice of tutors, reverend as the sun, 

In the sun’s secret of a thousand years, 

That brought the Sun’s best favors to their souls! 
Books have they coni’d, but not in these alone 
Grown wire for future serv:ce; but have won, 
Lessons of freshness, never to be found 

In the established principles of books ;— 

Lessons of their own hearts and of the truth, 

New planted in each nobly striving soul ! 

And thus their sweet is of their sadness born, 

And of the solitude ; and they have joys, 

That die not, but perpetual grow from use 


And their content ; and forth they walk, with thoughts 


That take them from themselves, and from the cares, 
Low-born, that wait upon the con:mon life. 

To them the universe is one vast book, 

Fach letter writ in life ;—the beautiful sky 

Wears, ever a meuning on its glorious page, 

Full of most sweet philosophies ; pictured bright 
With living fancies,-wings and generous creatures 
Whose song is the glad reflex of a life 
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Both past and future, that divides us not, 

Who read, but mingles us with both, and yield 
To our enjoyment, in the present aim, 

The Eternal now of consciousness—-all time, 
Being ours, in the eternity of self. 

For them the Sun is asa living God, 

The representative of that great light, 

Central, that to the Universe, throughout, 
Bring’s life and Immortality—all joys 

Being wrapt in that of the conceptivesense, 

Th’ all piercing eye, the ever searching wing :— 
And the pale moon who takes her walk by night, 
Is a fond mother, with sweet legends fill’d, 

To temper the sad mind to gentlest moods, 
Subduing churlish humours—chiding the stern, 
That makes us fretful in our common cares,— 
Teaching indulgence to humanity, 

And moving as a harpstring, heard by night, 
When winds are querulous about the grave, 
That soothes and lingers fondly, and at last, 
Dies out in sweet and melancholy sounds !— 
Such are the pleasures, from rare fancies sprung, 
And great imaginings, that wait on him, 

Who flies the crowd, and to the embrace with Thought, 
Yields up his spirit, &c.” 


But we must not pursue this wandering vein, under the 
beguiling spells of the poet. The subject is better discussed 
in the fine oration before us. Mr. Miles is one of those soli- 
tary students of whom our little world is perpetually disqui- 
eted, hy the cuz bono of his studies. He hankers after 
Sanscrit, and Arabic, and Persian, and Chinese, Hebrew, and 
the rest of the tongues, ancient and modern, which the old 
ladies honestly believe that we owe to the confounding of 
speech at the building of Babel. He gropes night and day 
in these studies. He gropes among the Greeks, and in Greek 
philosophy. Here is his passion. For this he would quit all 
other toils, and, in his darkened chamber, at all hours, you 
find him a dweller only among books, straining sight and 
mind, in deciphering old records of law and learning. 

We do not reproach him for these studies, when we so 
frequently see the fine effects that they produce. If we have 
cause of reproach at all, it is for his own sake,—that he so 
much devotes himself to the ancients, and so little to us,— 
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that he too much robs the present for the past—that his 
sacrifice is too intense,—not only depriving him of present 
enjoyments, but lessening his strength even for those pursuits 
upon which he has set his heart. We can readily admit the 
preferences of the student, but we deny his right to impair 
his health,—the strength and the comfort of his physical man, 
in his too constant devotion to his tasks. It is essential for 
his happiness and health, that he should commune at fre- 
quent periods, with the living humanity. Society has its 
claims upon all its children, and no one has the rigbt entirely 
to withdraw himself from commerce with his fellows. True, 
that this commerce may not always be grateful; the com- 
munion may not be instructive. He may glean nothing from 
us; but we may learn from him ; and we doubt not that, for 
all that the student bestows upon society, there is a return 
made, imperceptible, perhaps, to both parties, which, is yet 
of importance to the benefactor. There is a rich meaning 
in the case of the fabled Antaeus, who could not be over- 
come, so long as he was permitted to touch the earth in his 
struggles. We are none of us wholly spiritual. We must 
embrace the common mother at frequent periods, if we 
would be well. We mast take common food as well as 
celestial manna. We must not, in our ambitious soarings 
into the purer realms of art and learning, forget that we are 
mortal, and are doomed, whatever our intellectual claims 
and yearnings, to live and die like men. 

But we respect, we cannot quarrel with, him for what 
sometimes seems very much like perversity, when his fault 
produces such fruits as the oration before us—a performance 
which, in the novelty of the subject chosen for such an occa- 
sion, and in our country—and in the freedom, ease and spirit 
of its treatment—the wide excursiveness of its survey, and 
the equal simplicity and force of its style—has been 
rarely equalled in our region. It is a worthy compan- 
jon given to the admirable oration of General Hammond, 
already reviewed in these pages, and which preceded that 
of Mr. Miles, before the members of the same Societies of 
the South-Carolina College. The subject of this oration is 
one which would only be attempted by one, anxious and able 
to cope with the sluggish habits of thought engendered by 
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our too ready consent to the common place. It is not often 
any where in our country, especially in the South, that the 
orator rises before a popular audience to assert claims so 
discouraging as those of Philology. Yet Mr. Miles boldly 
meets the most exacting of its definitions. Ie “ understands 
by Philology the study of language, in reference to its phi- 
losophy and its bearing upon the interpretation of ancient 
inscriptions.” His introduction is very persuasive. He 
quotes the example of Jerome Wolff who made his country- 
men acquainted with Demosthenes, and was content with 
the honor of having clothed the great orator with the Roman 
toga. This brings our author to the motives of study, ina 
fine passage, in which declaring his own subject, he teaches 
that “it is peculiarly the experience of the scholar to find 
his consolation and reward in the conviction that his avoca- 
cation is itself noble, however solitary and neglected he 
may be in its pursuit.” A brief survey follows of the utilita- 
rian philosophy, by which all such studies are sneered at 
and discouraged. On this point our author admirably re- 
marks :—— 


“This false confusion of utility with material interests, has its root 
in the no less gross than narrow error, of measuring the destiny of 
Humanity by the limited scale of self-interest and ‘the conservation 
of body and goods.’ But manis a creature of such manifold capaci- 
ties and comphiated relations, that to trace his history, to estimate his 
capabilities, and to conceive his destiny, we must exhaust the know- 
ledge of earth and penetrate the mysteries of eternity. With each 
successive age some new phase of his career is unfolded; and it is an 
undoubted Law of that Providence under whose guidance the drama 
of Humanity is conducted, that every real advancement achieved by 
man shall be based upon his intelligent use of the knowledge and 
experience of the past. This knowledge and experience is ouly to be 
reached, and to be made practical, by being wrought into forms which 
render it gradually the common possession—a part of the universal 
education—of the mind of the age, through those very Sciences which 
are often regarded as highly unpractical. 

“With our present light, it appears to be a self-evident proposition, 
that the destiny of man must be the realization of ail that is involved 
in the Idea of Man, or, in other words, all of which such a being is 
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capable. In past ages the course of Nations has been an unconscious 
progress towards the fulfilment of that Idea; that is, the Races have 
performed their part in the great drama of History, without having 
reflectively realized as their aim the advancement of Humah Nature 
towards its highest possible development. The Greeks, for example, 
who have contributed, in the Plan of Divine Providence, such vitally 
important elements to the whole subsequent culture and progress of the 
civilized world, certainly did not entertain any conception of advancing 
the cause of Man, as a conscious aim in their astonishing efforts; but 
they simply wrought out instinctively the evolution of the powers which 
God had implanted in their race as National Characteristics. If we 
take any specific period of Ilistory, we shall find the same to be true of 
any given Nations, that they have pursued their course with no con- 
scious reference to the destiny of Humanity, but only to their own 
Natioual exigencies. And yet, when we take, as we are enabled now to 
do, a comprehensive survey of the whole past field of History, we see 
that the most varied and apparently contradictory aims of National 
effort, have really been contributing to the progress of Humanity col- 
lectively towards its real goal; and the conviction irresistibly forces 
itself upon us, that there is au Intelligent Providence working in, guid- 
ing, and defining, the current of History, with a unity of purpose to a 
detinite end, however blindly or unconsciously the Nations may have 
pursued their complicated and devious courses. Convinced that Divine 
Providence is so guiding the course of History that Humanity may re- 
alize all of which it is capable, we cannot but know that it is incumbent 
upon us to contribute to that realization, through a faithful performance 
of our duty in the station which Providence has assigned us, profiting 
by the experience of the past to form enlarged conceptions of the aims 
and relations of Man. 

“With these views, we can perceive that all the Departments of 
Labor, Art, Learning, and Science, are equally necessary, in their appro 
priate spheres, for the full unfolding of Humanity; and that their re- 
spective utility does not consist or terminate merely in their development 
of intellect or of physical wealth, but that these results are themselves 

“only the involved consequences and subordinate means of the realiza- 
tion of the Idea of Man. As soon as we loose sight of the fact that 
there is a Divine Plan with regard to Humanity, to the unfolding of 
which all the manifestations of human capability contribute, it becomes 
very difficult to say what is the absolute use of anything.” 


Again, on the same subject, bow well said is the following: . 
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“But in the great Plan of God, nothing is useless or unpractical ; 
everything contributes, in its place, to the realization of the harmonious 
design. It is not, therefore, our business or our wisdom to be perpetu- 
ally questioning the utility of this or that pursuit; but as the workman 
is to perform the labor assigned him, whether he can perceive or not its 
relation to the design of the architect, so is it our duty to work accord- 
ing to the respective capabilities with which God has endowed us, con- 
fident that He has appointed the work with reference to its bearing upon 
His All-comprehensive Plan. That Plan is not bound by Time; it 
embraces other states of existence; it comprehends Eternity. Hence 
the work to which by our peculiar endowments we’are called in this life, 
may not be destined to manifest its results or its meaning until we 
shall have entered another stage of existence. This must be emphati- 
cally the case with regard to large portions of intellectual labor. The 
acquisitions of the mind must be like itself immortal; and the student 
who is called to labors which he well knows cannot be here completed, 
and the results of which will admit, perhaps, of but very limited appli- 
cation at his hands, must find a powerful incitement and consolation in 
the belief that his work is appointed to be pursued for its own sake, 
and that he is acquiring an intellectual furniture and culture, which will 
find their true applicati a and explanation in another sphere of being.” 


The profound religious sentiment, so elevated and encour- 
aging which this extract embodies, scarcely needs that we 
should dwell upon it. Its force must strike the thought the 
moment it is read. Unless with such encouragement, the 
pursuit of such studies is by no means an easy matter. Our 
author shows here the embarrassments in the way of such 
pursuits—in our region especially. 


“Behold the youth irresistibly called by endowment and izclination 
to the studies of the scholar. Allured, excited, captured, by the enti- 
cing but unsatisfying antepast of knowledge vouchsafed him in some 
such favored Institution as yours :—catching glimpses of the boundless 
fields indicated by access to some such literary stores as your well-selected 
library affords :—determined to the prosecution of some specific depart- 
ment of learning, by peculiar mental constitution ;—he closes his colle- 
giate career just at the threshold of the vista which he has learned to 
scan with longing and partly instructed gaze. How shall he pursue 
his calling? He is poor. He must enter upon the great struggle for 
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a livelihood. There is no fellowship to afford him the means of prose- 
cuting his avocations. There is no Mecenas to further him upon the 
opened path. He must depart, with a sigh, from the garnered wealth 
of the library, and with meagre literary apparatus, he must turn to some 
pursuit which the common world wil. allow to be practical, in order to 
earn his bread. Rare moments of leisure, hours stolen from recreation 
and sleep, witness his solitary toils in fields where he has-no assistance 
and no sympathy. He learns of sources of information which he must 
despair of reaching. He halts before investigations which he has not 
‘the means of pursuing. He knows of books which it is impossible for 
him to procure. Comforts, necessaries, determinedly abstained from, 
slowly and painfully enable him to gather around him an inadequate 
and fragmentary apparatus. There are cheap advantages in foreign 
lands which he would know how to profit by, but they are beyond his 
reach ; and he imperfectly masters, with infinite toil, difficulties which 
would speedily yield before proper assistance and sufficient sources of 
information. Years must he watch and wait for the opportunity of pro- 
curing books necessary for the prosecution of particular investigations in 
the course of his studies. The researches and results of the labors of for- 
eign scholars, march on with gigantic stride, and he groans in déspair 
at the laggard step with which he is compelled to follow ;—not because 
he wants ability, energy, industry, and enthusiasm, but because his 
panting course is hampered and restrained by want of the necessary 
appliances ;—and he seizes—if at all—the long desired treasures, only 
after vast advances still beyond his reach, leave him far in the rear of 
the progress of the learning to which he has devoted himself. This is 
the case even with those whose calling lies in the ‘learned professions,’ 
The young man who has devoted himself, for example, to the noble 
_ pursuit of medicine in its varied and various branches, must laboriously 
make his bread, while he knows that vast researches are prosecuted by 
foreign men of science, the results of whose ]abors in numerous works 
are not only beyond the acquisition of his scanty library, but their 
verification, their successive steps, are closed to his researches from want 
of the means to pursue them. And he must vainly sigh at the limita- 
tion of his usefulness, while he has it not in his power even to keep 
himself fully informed of the learned progress of his art. Or the dis- 
ciple of the no less noble science of the law, must win his hard earned 
livelihood from the arena of the Courts, when he would fain master the 
great philosophy of his science, but is compelled to creep in the region 
of his ordinary books of routine service, because he cannot obtain the 
requisite helps for profound and enlarged study, Or, again, the divine, 
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must live by the common places of his parochial round of duties, while 
he knows of treasures of Jearning, which he can only know to exist, but 
must never hope to explore. The vast fields of Oriental learning and 
Ecclesiastical history alone,—so indispensable to every true expounder 
of the sacred volume,—must be almost unvisited regions to him,— 
whatever his abilities and his application, because he Jacks the means of 
reaching the varied apparatus which they demand. And in an infinitely 
greater degree, does this difficulty press upon the young man who aims 
at the acquisitions of the scholar; for while the avocations of the phy- 
sician, the lawyer, and the clergyman, are naturally cognate with the 
learning which they would acquire, the scholar finds no profession open 
to him, which yielding him a support, at the same time makes Philo- 
logy the sole object of pursuit. With whatever enthusiasm and resist- 
less inclination he devotes his best energies to this field, he not only must 
support himself by some other employment,—but he must struggle on 
without sympathy, and in face of the perpetual—sometimes contempt- 
ous—questioning of the utility of his studies.” 


But the true scholar, or student, does not succumb to these 
discouragements, however imposing they may seem. And 
there are encouragements which come to cheer and stimulate 
his exertions, such as we have shown in previous pages, and 
which naturally attend equally on the steps of duty and en- 
dowment. Our author arrays them in his happiest manner. 


“In a community where there are no encouragements and no rewards 
for scholarship,—even the ability and the zeal of a’ Niebuhr might 
abandon in despair pursuits regarded by those around him as utterly 
unpractical, did not Providence inspire the soul which is called to 
those pursuits, with the conviction that it has a work to perform, 
and that excellence is, like truth, to be pursued for its own sake, let the 
surrounding world scorn as it may,—for He who has implanted. the 
ability and the inclination, will take care of the result, while the 
workman has only to pursue his calling faithfully. We may speculate 
in vain upon the design of God in filling the earth with wonderful crea- 
tures, extinct ages before the creation of man; but it could not have 
been done without reference to an intelligent plan. And as little can 
there be no meaning, however beyond our grasp, in the various endow- 
ments and impulses with which He has gifted man. The poet, the 
artist, the scientific naturalist, the physical philosopher, the metaphysi- 
cian, the scholar, are each gifted to work in their respective callings, 
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however little we may be able to comprehend the bearing of their 
diverse labors upon the fulfilment of a vast and harmonious plan. It 
is enough for us that our law is to work out our endowments, and that 
the development of our individual gifts is the culture of a nature des- 
tined no less to an intellectual than to a moral immortality. He who 
presumes to neglect or depreciate the religious and moral culture of 
his soul, for the sake of purely intellectual acquisition, is equally guilty 
of an implication against the wisdom of Providence, with him who 
would decry learning and suffer intellectual gifts to lie dormant and 
uncultivated, for the sake of the exclusive cultivation of the religious 
element. The former is in danger of the proud and self-sufficient aber- 
rations of scepticism ; the latter of the drivelling and God-dishonoring 
extravagances of superstition. 

“Inspired and sustained by such considerations, the young man who 
is called to the arduous labours of the real scholar, enters upon his pur- 
suits with the noble conviction that, in applying his energies in the 
sphere to which Providence has impelled him, he is, in his humble 
degree, glorifying the Creator of his faculties. Distinction is a very 
subordinate motive to his aims. Excellence is his desire; to do his 
work to the best of his ability ; assured that, in striving after this, God 
will open the way to the accomplishment of that which He designs the 
labourer to effect. Isolation he must expect; with rare exceptions, it is 
the appointed lot of every man who is in earnest in the pursuit of truth. 
The mass of mankind are content to receive their opinions at second 
hand, and are impatient of, and intolerant towards, anything which 
disturbs their traditional modes of thought and belief. These modes of 
mental habit become like petrifactions, and the common mind clings to 
them superstitiously, long after the spirit which once animated the dog- 
ma has evaporated. And it clings to them more tenaciously, because 
it has an instinct that, if its idols of phraseology are demolished, it will 
be cast loose upon an uncertain sea. This would be the case, in truth, 
with regard to the common mind, because it is resting upon mere for- 
mal phraseology, and not upon everlasting and ever-expanding princi- 
ples, which no progress can shake, and which makes truth dearer than 
party, and martyrdom less terrible than unreasoning persistence in un- 
tenable error and in empty, spiritless words. Hence, while the popular 
mind may accord cheering and applause to the man who boldly avows 
his deyotion to truth alone, so long as his conclusions run in the tradi- 
tional channels ; yet it proscribes him, the moment that his devotion to 
truth leads him to different or new conclusions. Therefore it is, that 
every man who is in earnest in pursuing his course,—seeking for reali- 

14 
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ties and not for words,—abandoning dogmas so soon as they become to 
his convictions mere petrified phrases and not living ideas,—is marked 
for isolation. There is no sympathy for his earnestness—no charity for 
his convictions,—no kindly attempt to lead him right where he is believed 
to be wrong,—no generous readiness to admit his conclusions, if they 
can be justly sustained,—no humane concession that even his honest 
error need not affect his position as a man and a brother,—far less any 
suspicion that he may possibly prove to be right;—but coldness,— 
scorn,—contumely,—brow-beating dogmatism, hard names, the inso- 
lence of assumed infallibility,—these are his bitter portion; and each 
party, brandishing its own peculiar traditions in their petrified forms of 
phraseology, is ready to exclaim against him, “if thou comest bringing 
not these dogmas, we will neither receive thee into our houses, nor bid 
thee God speed.” Then arises upon the soul the great and ennobling 
conviction,—a conviction indispensable for any real progress,—that 
truth is not to be obtained at second-hand ;-—that, however we may be- 
lieve in the opinions of others,—they only become truth to us by being 
realized in our own experience. Then the earnest man turns to God 
and his own heart, and in the solitary throes of his mental travail, re- 
ceives those convictions which become part of his being, and can only 
be destroyed by the annihilation of his very soul. 

“Every man who is earnestly pursuing truth in any of its manifold 
departments, will know how to apply such considerations to his indi- 
vidual consolation and support, and the scholar, who must work in isola- 
tion and solitude, will surely appreciate them ; while he, moreover, feels 
the lofty consciousness that his labours, despised as unpractical and 
useless, not only unite him with the great communion of intellect and 
genius, but are conversant with some of the highest and ‘most interest- 
ing problems which Providence has called the human mind to explore.” 


The value of language to the morale of a nation is forcibly 
and well expressed. The true life of a nation is unquestion- 
ably in its language—-this enshrines not only its history but its 
thought—not simply the deeds of its people, but the senti- 
ment most predominating in its living, breathing, loving and 
working heart and soul. 


“The character and spirit of a nation are expressed more distinctly 
in its language, than in any other of its-productions; for the Janguage 
j8 the immediate product and embodiment of the intellectual life of the 
nation: it is, in fact, the obiective side of the nation’s essential being, 
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Its fundamental character, its mental and moral structure, its view of 
the universe, its presentation of the impression and influence exerted 
upon it by the outer world, in short; the whole process of its intellectual 
and moral life, is directly expressed and enshrined in its language : this— 
if the expression may be permitted—is the incarnation of the spirit of 
the nation. As organization is the result and expression of life, so lan- 
guage is the organic product of the mind.” 


Life is only life while in action and performance, and this 
activity implies a ceaseless progress. Thus: 


“ All laws are really such only while they are efficient—that is, pow- 
ers. They are ever operating, producing, continuing ; their effects are, 
therefore, a continuing process: or, as a Hindoo, a Greek, or a German 
would express it—a becoming. So the business or function of the law 
of life is organizing. The living object is a manifestation of that con- 
tinuing process: it is not something organized once for all,—it is the 
continued becoming of the law or power of life, (under the conditions 
defining the particular living object,) through the material subjected to 
that lav. When this becoming or begetting of the organism ceases, 
the law of life is no longer there beneath the phenomena; and the 
object is no longer real organization,—it retains but a short time the 
impress of the organizing power which no longer is begetting it, and it 
falls away into the general store-house of material elements :—it has lost 
the unity which the law of lite imparted. If it were even possible to 
bring together the various materials and conditions through and under 
which life developes itself;—if it were even possible in the laboratory 
to combine the original elements of the material world into the matter 
of the embryonic sac, and to subject this to the stimuli under whose 
influence life is conditionally developed ;—we should be able to do no 
more in all this than bring together certain conditzons, and there would 
still be requisite the law, the motive principle, the efficient power, which 
could alone cause such arrangement of materials and conditions to be 
productive of specific organized results. There would be wanting, in 
short, that property which nothing but the influence of an already 
living system can generate. We are thus still ever referred back to an 
original law of life—a creative power of organizing —which the Deity 
alone can bestow. Development proceeds from within ; it is not mere 
mechanical clockwork, but an energetic, living, process. The embryonic 
sae is only the condition beyond which our analysis cannot penctrate ; 
and within which must lie the efficient law or power determining the 
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potential development. Life in its manifestation, while confined, modi- 
fied, or directed, by the conditions to which it is subjected, and within 
whose sphere or limits it is necessitated to unfold itself, nevertheless 
exerts a formative influence upon those conditions, and assimilates. or 
moulds to its own necessities the material with which it comes in con- 
tact, in forming it, and not simply receiving it as a mechanical addition.” 


With one more extract we must content ourselves, having, 
we trust, said and shown enough of this performance to make 
its acquisition desirable to all classes of students. Our next 
quotation belongs to the history of the subject. 


“Tt would be almost impossible to exaggerate the magnitude of the 
revolution, which modern philology has effected in almost every domain 
of learning. Unriyalled as was the erudition of the great scholars of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; it was guided by no true his- 
torical criticism, nor analyzed by any discriminating principles of philo- 
sophical philology. It was often accompanied by the most fanciful and 
unfounded etymological speculations, and the most credulous confusion 
of truth and fable. Nor are numerous instances wanting in more recent 
times, of equal fancifulness and credulity, without the erudition of those 
elder scholars, to whose gigantic labors we shall always owe a vast debt 
of gratitude. There are even now occasionally to be found some suffi- 
ciently misinformed, as to. regard labors like those of ‘Niebuhr as rather 
destructive and negative, than, well-grounded and positive; while, in 
fact, the great merit of that most eminent philologist, consists in what 
he discovered and established ;—above all, in the fruitful principles of 
philologico-historical criticism which he developed and illustrated with 
unrivalled acumen and exhaustless learning, and which are yet destined 
to produce the greatest results in their application to large portions of 
ancient remains. It is only necessary to allude, by way of example, to 
what yet remains to be accomplished in the fields of Egyptian and 
Assyrian research. It may here be observed, in passing, that the decy- 
phering of the Arrow-head, or Cuneiform, character in which the Assy- 
rian and Persepolitan inscriptions are. written, is one of the most re- 
markable and brilliant illustrations of the successful application of 
scientific philology, guided by the happiest criticism and the most 
acute sagacity. Here were no such aids as the bilingual Rosetta stone, 
the analysis of the Egyptian Pantheon by Plutarch, or the Dynasties of 
Manetho. But in the year 1800, Grotefend, a scholar at that time 
unknown to fame, in the University of Bonn, applied himself without 
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the advantages of any profound acquaintance with Oriental learning, to 
the study of a cuneiform inscription whieh had been copied by the elder 
Niebuhr from a monument at Persepolis. It had appeared that this 
inscription was in three languages, but no clue to the characters was 
known to exist, nor could it, therefore, be determined whether any 
known tongue was concealed beneath the mysterious signs. But there 
are also, on some of the Persepolitan monuments, inscriptions in the 
Pehlvi, which had been partially deeyphered by the celebrated De Sacy ; 
and in one of these the name and titles of a king are often repeated. 
Supposing that there might be a similar repetition in the cuneiform 
inscriptions, our scholar selected one group of characters which was 
frequently repeated. By an ingenious and skilful criticism, having 
reached the conclusion that he must expect the names of father and son 
of two kings of the dynasty of the Achzmenides, (that being the age 
to which he was led to attribute the bas-reliefs at Persepolis,) he pro- 
ceeded to apply the royal names, as given by the Greek historians, to 
the group of cuneiform characters which he had selected. The names 
of Cyrus and Cambyses were excluded, because the groups in the 
inscription did not commence with the same signs. Cyrus and Ar- 
taxerxes were equally inapplicable, because the first was too short, and 
the second too long, in reference to the characters. ‘There remained only 
the names, Darius and Xerxes. By recourse to the Zend, he restored 
these names to their Persian form, and by an exceedingly sagacious, 
well-grounded, and logical process of induction, he established the 
value of certain characters, and thus laid the foundation for the deter- 
mination of the alphabets. The labors of thorough Orientalists, like 
Lassen, Westergaard, Rask, Bournouf, carried out fully the discoveries 
which Grotefend, from his want of the profound and extensive Oriental 
learning possessed by these scholars, was unable so largely to pursue. 
In honouring the genius of Prof. Grotefend, it is impossible not to pay 
an equal tribute of admiration to Col. Rawlinson, who, in Asia, by labors 
contemporaneous with, but in a great degree independent of, the pro- 
cesses pursued by scholars in Europe, succeeded in reaching almost 
absolutely identical results with regard to the Persepolitan inscriptions ; 
and, furthermore, he has suceeeded in determining the alphabet’ (also 
consisting of combinations of the arrow-head or cuneiform signs), as 
well as certain grammatical forms, of the Assyrian inscriptions. Besides 
the Persepolitan combinations of the cuneiform signs, there are other 
complicated combinations of these characters, expressing other dialects, 
which are found in those regions to which the discoveries of Botta and 
Layard haye imparted such new and lively interest; and the key being 
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now possessed, there is no longer any doubt respecting the ultimate 
translation of all of those interesting and important remains.” 


We have passed over a score of propositions eminently 
suggestive and provocative, which we had noted for com- 
ment in the perusal of this oration; but we have left our- 
selves no space in the copiousness of our present extracts. 
But further comment is really unnecessary. The clear style 
of Mr. Miles, his lucid manner of thought, and the simple, 
natural arrangement of his ideas, relieve us from any neces- 
sity of undertaking his interpretation to the reader, and we 
too fully concur with him in general to make it easy to find 
issuable passages. We are of the opinion that the time has 
come when a collection of the orations of our author would 
be highly acceptable to the public, and we commend the idea 
to himself and friends. A neat duodecimo, comprising some 
ten or more discourses, such as we could segregate from his 
numerous performances of this class, would make a very 
agreeable and instructive volume. 


Art. VUI.—Stowr’s Kry tro Uncte Tom’s Canin. 

A Key to Uiicle Tom’s Cabin ; presenting the original facts 
and documents upon which the story is founded: to- 
gether with corroborative statements, verifying the truth 
of the work. By Harrier Beecurr Srows, author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Boston: Jewett & Co. 1853. 


Tuts key opens more wards than those of slavery. It 
equally applies to the condition of society in all parts of the 
world. It makes the simple, but sufficient mistake, of charg- 
ing upon an institution, what are the defects and vices of 
humanity at large; and, as we anticipated, claims to. estab- 
lish a case against the slave States, by the accumulation of 
instances, drawn from an interminable tract of time, and 
from the occurrences, in new conditions of society, scattered 
over a thousand miles of territory. This was the vital error 
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in the plan of Mrs. Stowe’s novel. Having resolved against 
the institution of slavery, her business was chiefly to find 
out whatever facts might be made to bear against it. It did 
not matter, in her sight, or make any difference to the argu- 
ment, that the crimes she showed, as taking place in the 
slave States, were of continual occurrence in the free; or 
that the sum total of crime, according to all experience, was 
infinitely greater in the free than in the slave communities. 
She was not in the mood for making this general recogni- 
tion, or for comparing the several chapters of vice and evil, 
here and there, in the one condition as the other! If the 
blows, and brutalities, and blackguardisms, of the South, 
arise from slavery, from what do they take their source in 
communities where the institution does not exist? This is 
the question for which her philosophy seeks no answer. 
Such small difficulties offer no embarrassment to a woman- 
reasoner, whose process of thought is wholly sensuous. “I 
hate slavery,” says the good lady, “and I see erime”—her 
conclusion is immediate. The one grows out of the other; 
and here is the sort of record which she has kept, and which 
she fondly fancies, is to make out the case against us. The 
good lady gives little heed to the non sequitur. Her key is 
shaken triumphantly before our eyes. We fancy we hear 
her chucklings. She evidently regards the argument as tri- 
umphant, and the history complete. Look at this: she cries 
aloud tothe nations. “ Here is the murder of a slave, and 
the criminal escapes.” But what if, in reply, we show similar 
deeds, and similar escapes, in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania; in London, the especially moral; in Paris, 
the particularly pure? Wherever man is found, we find 
equally the same vices, crimes and weaknesses ; and these, 
trusting to such evidence as the newspapers, the police re- 
ports and criminal statistics usually furnish, in all parts 
of the world, are invariably greater in extent, more cold- 
blooded, and much more shocking, in the free States than in 
those in which negro slavery exists. It is not pretended that 
the existence of slavery gives us entire exemption from fault 
and error, from vice and crime. It does, however, we con- 
tend, contribute something to it; since, with us, that lower 
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class, with whom there can be very few socta? restraints, are 
held in subjection to a wholesome authority; and the na- 
ture, Whose passions and inferior intellect never permit it to 
reach the capacity and strength for self-subjection, is re- 
strained by a superior will, and kept in that state of hu- 
mility, which, with the greater portion of mankind, is the 
only souree of safety. 

Mrs. Stowe’s generalizations and assumptions are not 
drawn from her facts. Her facts, on the contrary, have 
been sought to establish her assumptions. This is always a 
dangerous mode of argumentation, Se far as the mind of 
the person arguing is concerned, the argument is decided 
before it is discussed. The case is determined long before 
she hears the evidence. The mind, thus under bias, is in- 
capable of right-reasoning. The will stands in the way of 
the thought. The fact, whatever it be, is only valued so 
long as it seems to sustain the assumption. If it makes at 
all against it, it is dismissed with contempt or anger. To 
this sort of treatment, our author subjects the statements 
and epiniens of all sorts of questioners who come in conflict 
with her decision. She readily listens to all, however worth- 
less or silly, which go to sustain her. Every old woman's 
story of private griefs, fancied wrongs and foolish fancies, is 
greedily seized upon, and held up with exultation, if it speaks 
ter her bias. But, for the other side, she has no ears. The 
testimony of the clergy in behalf of the slave States, she 
treats with contempt. In their case, she accounts for their 
opposition by assuming their baseness. The Bible authority 
is regarded with just as little reverence. But the day has 
gone by in New-England when the Bible was authority. 
Here is her Bible—the key before us.. This is the book of 
Stowe. Here is the true inspiration The divine truths 
whieh she only acknowledges, are all here written down, and 
in a style which is particularly imposing—to the writer. 
These are the chronicles from which she has drawn the doc 
trine which she preaches; and her mission, being well paid 
for, can she doubt that it comes from God 2 

The attempt to establish a moral argument through the 
medium of fictitious narrative, is, per se, a vicious abuse of 
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art and argument. The thing cannot be done conscien- 
tiously. Art has its laws, and, in such a work, art is para- 
mount. The moral is made to yield, and must yield, where 
the fiction requires it. The structure of the romance, to 
which class of writings Mrs. Stowe’s story belongs, is one 
that demands extraordinary events. In this respect it tran- 
scends the privileges of the ordinary novel of society. The 
interest is maintained by startling incidents, and these re- 
quire constantly to rise in their excitements in order to pro- 
duce the proper effects. The standards, measurably, are 
those of the drama. Scene follows scene; act, act; event 
crowds upon the heels of event; one incident prepares the 
way for another still more imposing, till the gradually swel- 
ling spectacle ‘finds its dénouement in an event of such mag- 
nitude and importance to the parties, as leaves it beyond the 
power of the dramatist to go farther. The material may 
consist of facts, in every instance, as in the case of Richard 
the Third. These facts are at once natural and unnatural. 
Natural, as they unquestionably have taken place ;—unna- 
tural, or rather not justly characteristic of society, 
only occur in rare instances. It is for this very reason that 
the romancer and the dramatist make choice of them. But 
how should the mere moralist, secking to establish a general 
truth, claim the right to do so? 

This has been the proceeding of Mrs. Stowe. She has 
made a collection of all the crimes chat have takeu place in 
the slave States from the beginning of the slave trade. Here 
they are, a portion at least, in this formidable key, massed 
together in all their putrescence. Every shocking murder 
in which the slave happens to be the viction, every brutality 
of which he is the subject, every vice which marks, rather 
his nature than his condition, is studiously gathered up by a 
sense that seems to smell, and taste, and feel, of the filthy 
materiel, with the gout of one, greatly hungered, and at the 
portals of the chop-house. Now, suppose we admit all her 

‘facts—and we have not the slightest doubt that the most of 
them are true—what do they establish? Literally nothing, | 
beyond the facts themselves! Do they establish her case 
against slavery? Not abit of it. For this purpose, they 
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are not worth the paper upon which they are written. The 
assumption that they grow necessarily out of slavery, and 
are the fruit of it inevitably, is the great feature in her 
case: but this we conclude against as we find the same 
crimes occurring everywhere else. What, then, do they 
show? Only that man is wilful, passionate, perverse, bru- 
tal and reckless, in all countries; that his crimes and vices 
belong to his erring nature; and that, in his wilful strength, 
he abuses his privileges and advantages; abuses the weak ; 
as the strong man, in the wantonness of his mood, and the 
consciousness of his muscle, smites down the feeble :—as 
Webster slew his creditor, who dunned him; as Colt did the 
same thing, under the same offensive sort of provocation ; 
as the New-York roué conquers the virtue of the femme de 
chambre, through her enfeebling passions, and murders her 
in the woods of Jersey, to concewl his crime. The crimes 
of negro slavery are rarely other than those which belong 
to humanity at large. Where it is otherwise, the evils com- 
plained of are usually more fanciful than real; are such as 
naturally characterize the condition of the poor in all coun- 
tries; and, where we argue from them, we are apt to do so 
to false conclusions, simply from bringing them under the 
application of inappropriate standards—applying the guages 
of a superior mental and moral condition to the case of the 
inferior—in other words, measuring the levels of one race, 
by the genius of another, which is its total opposite. 

In these suggestions we have covered all the vital de- 
fects of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, as a moral and social argument. 
Much of it is true, considered as a body of isolated facts. 
Asa whole, it is a wholesale lie; since it seeks, from in- 
stances which are of anomalous and occasional occurrence 
only, to establish general conditions and conclusions for a 
people. Mrs. Stowe gives no heed to the rale in logic which 
makes it improper to argue from the abuse against the use—— 
or that other law which denies that you substitutes the ex- 
ception for the rule. In fact, she argues sensuously, from 
the woman nature—having made the decision, only to justify 
her decree. In all such cases, and with all such persons, 
facts will be found always to do the work of falsehood. In 
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truth, there never yet was a respectable lie that was not 
built upon facts. A lie could not well take a start in tho 
world, without the pins of a pair of facts to go upon. Two 
facts usually make a very reputable going falsehood; and 
three, or more, will endow it with a nine day’s vitality. In 
half the slanderous on dits of society, some few facts always 
constitute the capital of the Mendez Pinto’s. For this rea- 
son it is that, in matters of evidence, the law endeavours to 
provide against the falsehood of mere facts, by requiring 
you to swear, not only to the truth, but the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. The wholeness of truth is its supreme 
essence. It is the cementing property of facts. The absence 
of this element from Mrs. Stowe’s volumes is their fatal de- 
fect, considered in the nature of evidence, and upon a moral 
issue. 

It is not our purpose to review the writings of the good 
lady, on this topic, which has pretty much exhausted itself 
in public favour. It has been pursued, ad nauseam, and rea- 
ders, on all hands, ery “enough.” Buta few things may be 
remarked, before finally dismissing her story ; things which 
seem to have been passed over, in the various critiques upon 
it, without receiving due attention. 

It is as a work of art that the romance of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” should be reviewed. There are two phases to tke 
subject, at least. In the one—and this belongs to the con- 
sideration of the “key”--the question is as to the facts— 
their truth, their completeness, and the proper construction 
to be put upon thein. The cther aspect of the case concerns 
the grouping and relative dependency of these facts, in the 
use which the writer has made of them as a work of fiction. 
This brings up the question of the truthfulness of this book 
as a work of art. Such a work requires to be equally true 
in art and moral. By examining it according to just rules 
of criticism, in this connection, we arrive, in some degree, at 
the truthfulness of the story. Let us note a few points for 
consideration, such as occur to our recollection. The book 
is not now within our reach. 

A wealthy planter is found to owe a debt to a slave tra- 
der. We Will suppose this indebtedness possible, though the 
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thing is not, we fancy, very frequently the case. This debt 
is of an amount which enables the planter readily to dis- 
charge it by yielding up a coupie of his slaves, a man anda 
girl, at the requisition of the trader. The trader, a low and 
vulgar fellow, as people in that occupation usually are, sits 
and drinks, hob-a-nob, cheek by jowl, with this wealthy, 
well educated, and amiable and intelligent planter. They 
erack their jokes together, hale fellow, well met. They are 
boon companions for the nonce; and all because the planter 
owes the slave trader an amount of money which the sur- 
render of two slaves will liquidate! Is it possible, or likely, 
that, with characters so contrasted, the planter, because of 
such obligations, which are so easily discharged, will admit 
the slave trader to a communion so intimate? Scearcely. 
But, farther. The slave trader prescribes to this planter 
what slaves he shall part with for the liquidation of this 
debt. He requires that he shall yield up the very best negro 
on his plantation, his own favourite, and a girl who is the 
favourite of his wife? Is this probable? Is it likely, in the 
first pluce, that the planter will suffer the trader to prescribe 
to him at all? Next, suffer him to take his own, and his 
wife’s favourites,—his best negroes,—when, by selling the 
worst—which is usually and naturally the course in such 
cases-—he can get rid of the debt and the monster who of- 
fends him? We leave the answer to the people of the free 
States,—to their common sense,—as being quite suflicient to 
decide upon the premises, supposing all their prejudices to 
be against us. The Southern planter is usually represented 
as a person of pride and passion. He submits, in this his- 
tory, to the coolest degradation of the one, and to the utter 
coercion of the other—-and to the sacrifice of his owa and 
wife’s best sympathies and interests in the bargain—without 
resistance, and when there is no sort of necessity that he 
should so succumb! Mrs. Stowe should have made the debt 
such as to ruin the planter wholly; but the next difficulty 
would have been to have found the slave trader willing to 
sacrifice such a lien for the consideration which he finally 
concludes to receive for his debt. Such people usually ac- 
knowledge but one motive power in the world. ‘Gain! To 
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them, acquisition is the absorbing motive, one which recon- 
ciles them to degrading necessities, brutal associations, 
continued anxiety, and the utter surrender of all claims upon 
society. Mrs. Stowe’s specimen is drawn in these colours. 
She has been at pains to make him the worst looking and 
most vicious of his order. But she afflicts him and us with 
some anomalies in the portraiture. She shows him as ready 
to sacrifice his profits for a little fan; she makes him wil- 
ling to pay and forfeit a large portion of his gains, in order 
to enjoy a little malignant triumph over a gentlemen. It 
does not appear that the planter has ever outraged or of- 
fended the slave trader: but the latter takes a malicious 
pleasure in subjecting him to torture or annoyance. We 
should have no quarrel with this trait, were it not that the 
trader, to do this, must lose money. No such person is 
willing to incur such loss for his pleasures or his tastes, and 
if so, he is, to be sure, not altogether the brutal wretch which 
she elsewhere describes him. At all events, the occurrence 
of asingle instance of the sort affords no sanction to the 
generalization which it is Mrs. Stowe’s cue to teach. 

Our fair author--whose daguerreotype, by the way, is 
such as to damage the reputation of any female writer un- 
der the sun—(it may be seen at Cook’s rooms, King-street, 
along with the Aztec children, in whose behalf another book 
might be written)—-our fair author, we say, has drawn a 
most voluptuous portrait of one George Harris, whose good 
looks and locks seem to have worked very happily upon her 
imagination. But though she gloats over it, she has not 
been content with the physical portrait merely. She makes 
him out to be a fellow of great intellect. Now, once estab- 
lish the fact that the negro intellect is fully equal to that of 
the white race, and you conclude the subject of slavery. 
This fact established, and you not only take away the best 
argument for keeping him in subjection, but you take away 
the possibility of doing so. Prima facie, however, the fact 
that he 2s a slave, is conclusive against the argument for his 
freedom, as it is against his equality of claim, in respect of 
intellect. The point is one vital to the whole question. 
Whenever the negro shall be fully fit for freedom, he will 
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make himself free, and no power on earth can prevent him. 
But here lies his whole difficulty ; and while he remains infe- 
rior, all the eloquence of the abolitionists, and all the roman- 
ces of Mrs. Stone, will fail for his emancipation. But George 
Harris asserts this intellectual equality with his master. 
Nay, he is superior to his master. For that matter, indeed, 
all Mrs. Stowe’s negroes are superior to her whites, in vir- 
tue, goodness of heart, good sense, and general intelligence ; 
and this is the lie, by wholesale, which is fatal to the indi- 
vidual facts, though it claims to be derived from them, and 
fatal to the work equally as one of art and argument. But 
we will suppose George Harris, though given as a sample, 
to be an exception. George is a genius—a mathematician— 
a great discoverer in mechanics—in short, quite a wonderful 
fellow. His own master is jealous of his superiority. George 
makes great returns of wages to his owner; but this owner, 
who thus profits by his genius and industry, and whom you 
are taught to regard as most basely selfish, xe*~ally with- 
draws his slave from the profitable service in which his ge- 
nius is best employed, and degrades him to inferior and 
unprofitable employment at home, from sheer jealousy of his 
intellect! The thing is possible, surely ; but how probable, 
we again leave to our northern brethren to say. If admitted 
to be possible, the fact must still be regarded as wholly iso- 
late, and false, therefore, as a representation of the common 
morale of society. We may add, en passant, that the same 
cruel fate of genius denied, and kept in subjection by inferi- 
ority, has been the subject of lament in all ages, among all 
the free communities of the earth, and is not to be regarded 
as the result of slavery. Mrs. Stowe may possibly recall 
many cases in her own parish. Nay, she herself, in all 
probability has suffered from a long denial of her endow- 
ments; and, but for the timely help of “Uncle Tom,” might, 
to this day, have remained a mere hewer of wood and 
‘drawer of water in the territory of the heathen. 

But, the truth is, that, in general, the value of the slave to 
his owner, depends upon the degree of his intelligence. A 
clever negro is always worth more money than a stupid one. 
The latter is kept at the lowest tasks of labour. He ploughs 
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or hoes, or ditches. The former undergoes promotion, in due 
correspondence with the development of his superiority. He 
is lifted into the spheres of the mechanic, the house servant, 
the driver,—-who is a sort of sub-inspector, or orderly, on a 
plantation, reports to the overseer or master, and is em- 
ployed to superintend the labour of the rest, and see that the 
plans of the principal are properly carried out. There are 
orders, let it be understood, on every large plantation ; regular 
divisions of employment—grades of performance, and distri- 
butions of task according to moral, as well as physical, 
capacity. But, to return to Mrs. Stowe’s favorite, whose 
personal beauty so possesses her imagination. 

George Harris is a true genius, and the value of the fact 
to the argument, is as we have said, of the last importance. 
Unfortunately, however, when George breaks away from 
bondage, and makes his escape through the country, he passes 
every where for a white man! He is so nearly white, that it 
needs nothing but clean breeches, and a black cravat, to find 
his passport. In other words, the genius of George is Cau- 
casian, not Hthiopean; and the argument for intellectual 
equality falls prone, headlong to the ground. ‘To justify the 
portraiture of her negro genius, the ‘Key’ tells us that it 
was reported to the author, “while on a journey through 
Kentucky, that a young colored man, once invented a machine 
for cleaning hemp.” 

On this subjeet of the capacity ef negroes, the author has 
a great deal to say, drawn from very loose and doubtful 
sources. An advertisement which describes a runaway as 
sensible or cunning, or shrewd, or capable of mechanics, or 
as a pilot understanding a certain route,—the marks and 
bearings along a certain river,——such matter as this occupies 
much space in our author’s key, and affords her a certain 
sort of capital in connection with this argument. But all 
this amounts to nothing. It is not denied that the negro is 
human, with a certain amount of intelligence, which enables 
him successfully to pursue certain lines of business. But all 
of these lines happen to imply dependance, and really, to jus- 
tify his subordination to the people of another race. In res- 
pect to that quality of mind, which argues freedom and dis- 
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cretion, his intellect is usually an utter blank. The only 
way to establish the object which our author hasin view, is 
to show the negro performing equally well with the whites, 
in a free community —a community where his labor is free: 
to show George Harris, for example, doing as famous things 
in Canada, as he did in Kentucky—inventing machines and 
putting to shame and envy the white men about him. To 
this, Mrs. Stuwe replies, by telling us of that prejudice 
against colour among her people, which she herself has so 
femininely overcome. But there is still another reply to this. 
Why, then, does the free negro at the north submit to a de- 
grading relationship with the white, which the poor and de- 
nied people of the latter race, fly from, and fly from success- 
fully? The poor white adventurer departs for the wilder- 
ness, and plants a colony of his own, and builds it into a 
State. Why will not the free negroes at the north do the 
same—-strike for the great west, and build themselves into 
an independent community _—Why lounge about the haunts 
of a people, who bestow kicks instead of coppers, and treat 
all their approaches with scorn and loathing? Even in the 
South, there is no hatred or scorn of the negro, such as exists 
in the north; and for a good reason. Here, he is in his 
proper station, and, accordingly, inoffensive. At the north he 
is out of place—incapable, worthless, unperforming—yet per- 
petually presuming. He is in the way of abler if not better 
people. But to return to “Uncle Tom.” 

In this romance, Mrs. Stowe presents us with a portrait 
of one Legree, a planter in the swamps of Louisiana, whom 
she describes as one of the most atrocious brutes and sava- 
ges onrecord. We have no sort of doubt that such wretch- 
es have existence in all regions. Mrs. Stowe herself points 
to this order of persons in New York and elsewhere. She 
asks in her Key, “are there such men as Legree? Let any 
one go into the low districts and dens of New York, let them 
go into some of the lanes and alleys of London, and will 
they not there see many Legrees? Nay, take the purest dis- 
trict in New England [Qu. ?] and let people cast about, &c., 
and that there should be Legrees in the Southern States, is 
only saying that human nature is the same there that it is 
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everywhere.” Precisely ; we could not have said it better. 
This is something of an admission. It is imperfectly quali- 
fied by what follows. 

“ The only difference is this—that, in free States, Legree is 
chained and restrained by law, in the slave States, the law 
makes him an absolute, irresponsible despot.” 

Of this hereafter. When Mrs. Stowe feels herself called 
upon to prove that there might be such a monster as Legree, 
it shows only that he is not an acknowledged likeness of so- 
ciety. That is something gained, at least. But Mrs. Stowe 
ought not to have recognized this necessity. Her facts are 
designed to illustrate a general condition, or they are quite 
useless to her argument. She must not be content with ar- 
guing that certain institutions change men to brutes; she 
must show that they have done, and are doing so, This, 
when brought to the test,—by this issue joined—she does not 
pretend to do. If the law restrains the Legrees in the north, 
who are the criminals, of whose atrocities we hear every 
day in that quarter? If the law does not restrain them in the 
South, how is ‘t that the amount of crime is so far less in the 
latter than the former region? What is it then that re- 
strains the Legrees of the South? Society! If so, itis a 
something far better than the law, and the difference be- 
tween the two regions is well illustrated by Burns— 


« The fear o’ hell’s the hangsman’s whip, 
To haud the wretch in order ; 

But where you feel your honour grip, 
Let that aye be your border.” 


In brief, the law is needed in the North, to do that which is 
done in the South by social self-restraints—by superior sen- 
sibilities,—by better tastes,—by purer and more refined hu- 
manities,—by christianity and gentlemanly character. It will 
not do to assume for us, according to the standards prevail- 
ing in Yankee land. The grip of honour serves with ours, 
while the hangman’s whip is necessary for your people. It 
will not do to say that, wanting in your laws, we will natu- 
rally sink into the vices and crimes which are common with 
you, or to which you have a born tendency; being originally 

15 
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evilly disposed on all hands, as the history of Puritanism in 
New-England sufficiently establishes. We deny the exist- 
ence of anything like a parallel in the case of the two peo- 
ples. 

But, in this history of Legree, Mrs. Stowe betrays a ma- 
lignity so remarkable that the petticoat lifts of itself, and we 
see the hoof of the beast under the table. The name given 
to this monster Legree is virtually that of one of the first 
families of the South. It is, as written, the same with Le- 
garé, as pronounced throughout the country. This name has 
always been highly honoured among us. Hugh Legare, one 
of our very first scholars, was Attorney-General of the United 
States, and, if we recollect rightly, acting Secretary of State 
when he died—died prematurely, to the great regret and loss 
of the country. The name is not only thus appropriated to 
a distinguished family, but it is a peculiar one. It does vot 
belong to New-England. It is probably not to be found any- 
where in that country. In the South, the Legares (Legrees) 
are all planters. Here, then, is the exhibition of a wanton- 
ness, from which, unless it was designed by the author to 
bring home her charges against this family especially, she 
should have saved herself from all suspicion. An author of 
fiction has some heed to these matters, however seemingly 
insignificant. He will take care that his villains are not 
confounded with such real names in the country, as will 
prompt the malevolent to couple the substantive man, and 
his imaginary namesake ; or, if he employs a common name, 
it will be one so common, that, in common parlance, it shall 
almost cease to be a name at all,—as is the case with the 
Smiths and Thompsons, and others of the sort, which people 
only recognize as burdensome appendages to the christianly 
denominations, of Dick, Tom, and Peter, such as the parties 
received at the sacred font. 

But to proceed to other points. This malignant mood of 
Mrs. Stowe very frequently, throughout her books, prompts 
her to inflict a sting upon the people of her own precincts 
who have been too christian to be philanthropic, and who 
have not sufficiently sympathized with her in the crusade 
against the South. For all that class of Yankees who think 
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kindly of the South, and are willing to keep hands off from her 
in anger, she has the most unqualified loathing. Hence, 
many of her scenes and some of her personages. In these 
it is difficult to say which she prefers most to victimize, 
Southron or Yankee. The case of Legree, himself, is one of 
this sort ; and it is curious to note that, in her anxiety to do 
a little stabbing and poisoning among her own people while 
slashing away at the South, she makes Legree, himself, a Yan- 
kee, born in puritan cradle, and swathed from the first in that 
native sheepskin which is found so frequently to unfold, only 
for the development of a full grown wolf. Legree, born a 
Yankee, bred a Yankee, and monstrous even for a Yankee, 
is not to be received as representing the people of the South. 
We have only to shake our skirts and be free of the filthy 
creature. He is not one of us, and we are not answerable 
for his doings. Ifthe purpose was to render us thus respon- 
sible, the author has mistaken her process. But she has 
made-another mistake in connection with this subject. The 
idea of such a portrait of monstrosity as she has drawn of 
Legree, and such delineations of horror as he is made to ex- 
hibit, is that these shall represent the usual workings and 
results of slavery, and show what society in the South must 
be held responsible for. But here again our author blunders 
as an artist. She has placed Legree, and his horrors in an 
almost inaccessible swamp, where society sees nothing of his 
deeds. Of course, society is accountable only for that which 
it sees, tolerates and sanctions. The people of London or 
New-York are hardly to be reproached for crimes done in the 
cellars of those cities. We cannot blot the Bostonians out 
of the pale of civilization because Professor Webster made 
mince-meat of his creditor in the secret recesses of his labo- 
ratory. When Legree is discovered, according to Mrs, 
Stowe’s own showing, he revolts those who discern his fea- 
tures, and is soundly beaten by the first gentleman with 
whom he comes in contact. 

Thus, through all her labours, a merely passing inspection, 
such as ours, will suffice to show, it will be seen, that her art 
fails to sustain her moral, and convicts itself, where most she 
labours to convict us. She has wrought out her argument 
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only by distorting the fact, suppressing the fact, supplying vie 
fact, in false conclusions from what is imperfectly known, 
and, altogether, making such a jumble of fragmentary truths 
with full fledged falsehoods, that to those who examine the 
work, without prejudice, the conviction is inevitable that she 
has wrought more in malice than in sorrow. Seeing, she 
resolved not tosee, and hearing, not to understand. She will 
only hear what she pleases,—what will justify her previous 
resolution, that slavery is a foul thing which it is her mis- 
sion to subdue and destroy. It is amusing, turning to “ the 
key” before us, to see from what a variety of sources she has 
drawn, or sought to draw, the aliment on which she loves to 
feed. But, before we look at these, let us see what her pre- 
face promises us. 

Here she boldly rejects the pretence of fiction. She puts 
herself entirely beyond the plea, which would excuse her 
mis-statements by the necessities of her invention. She has 
not, she insists, invented. Her great object “has been to 
bring this subject of slavery, as a moral and religious ques- 
tion, before the minds of all those who profess to be follow- 
ers of Christ.” And what she says is all fact. She aims to 
say “what is true,” and what alone is true;—and how does 
she propose to be thus truthful? Hear the confession in her 
opening chapter. It will remind one of the process by which 
the old painter found his ideal of perfect beauty. She has 
grouped real facts “ together, with reference to a general re- 
sult, in the same manner that the Mosaic artist groups his 
fragments of various stones into one general picture.” And 
this is her idea of the truthful. In other words, as the paint- 
er, finding nowhere in nature any model of that which he 
wished to make, took a beauty here and a beauty there— 
borrowed from this woman an eye, from that a mouth, from 
another a nose, from a fourth a chin, or cheek, or forehead; 
hair from a fifth, and complexion from a sixth ;—so good 
Mrs. Stowe, not aiming at the beautiful, but at the ugly and 
the odious, for her ideal, borrows an ugly fact here, and a 
brutal fact there, and a dirty fact in a third place, and so 
on,—picking up, now in North and South-Carolina, now in 
Georgia and Virginia, now in Alabama and Louisiana, until 
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she has completed her fanciful portrait of the whole ;—and 
the result is a Mosaic monster! If this be truth, thus made 
up of jumbled facts, from all quarters of the South, and from 
the most discrepant periods of time in the progress of the 
Southern States,_-commend us to a downright lie, as by far 
the most vraisemblable creation of the two. Her process, in 
morals, is precisely that of Mrs. Shelley, in the manufacture 
of the hideous physical creation called “Frankenstein.” 
That lady went to the shambles of the surgeon and caught 
up legs and arms, and heads and shoulders, from all sides, 
making a monster that was ever afterwards destined to haunt, 
with hate and horror, the dreams of its creator. The pe- 
nalty in both cases, as both the parties were women, should 
have been a perpetual bed-fellowship with the goodly crea- 
tures, the work of their own hands, which had been the fa- 
vourite creatures of their own imaginations! But, to a few 
of the details as furnished by the “key” before us. 

The plan of Mrs. Stowe is to justify her portraits by pro- 
ducing originals for them. These constitute types for the 
successive chapters. First, she finds facts to illustrate the 
character of “ Haley” the slave-trader ; a matter of no great 
difficulty. Your thief-taker in the free States, a necessary 
excrescence upon society, will serve for the portrait any day, 
He who knows anything of police courts will not be at a 
loss for a likeness. Haley, at the North, would have been a 
tamous Bow-street officer; in the South; he is a catcher of 
runaways, who are generally thieves; and as he gets capi- 
tal, he buys the slave that runs, and trusts to his skill in 
scenting out the hiding place of the fugitive. He, too, has a 
skill inswamps and forests, and his merit is in the possession 
of a nose as keen as a wolf-dog. THis vocation does not re- 
fine his manners. His humanity certainly does not grow 
with his years. In these respects, he is neither worse nor bet- 
ter than that class of persons who are employed in all chris- 
tian communities for the pursuit, capture and punishment of 
evil doers. You will see him at Sing Sing and other places 
designed for moral reforra; and society recognizes him, not 
with satisfaction, but toleration, as one of its necessary min- 
isters, however hideous his aspect, and ungrateful his daily 
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duties. The same person does the whipping in the British 
army, uses the cat on board ship, carries a musket around 
penitentiaries, and shoots when he cannot capture. A hard 
character, no doubt, but what would the lady have? The 
thief-taker has his merit in all regions where there is a law- 
breaker, and bad horses are to be subdued only by severe bits 
and rowels. Our slave-dealer is not a popular personage, 
but he has his prototype in all other regions. The world 
has employed him for five thousand years; and, until that 
happy eraarrives, which such dreamers as Mrs. Stowe promise 
us is fast approaching, we are inclined to think there will be 
work for his hands, in precisely the same vocation, for as 
many thousand years to come. All the stuff about John 
Kephart, and the savage picture drawn of him, by Lawyer 
Dana, might be applied to hundreds of police officers in 
London, Boston or New-York. 

We come now to the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Shelby, the 
planter and his wife; the key furnishing the material out of 
which the persons in the novel have been made. These are 
given as favorable specimens of the good, easy, indolent, 
simple and sluggish planters of the South—people of nega- 
tive character-—whose lives are a blank,—whose characters 
are so much shallow water, tasteless, depthless, valueless— 
over which the green scum freely settles, and which becomes 
impure, from the absence of storming winds, brave passions 
and noble energies, and struggling intellects. These are 
given as types. The man is weak and powerless; and well 
meaning, only because he is feeble. He is made to represent 
the planter, in a region whose planters have given the first 
statesman, lawyers and warriors to the confederacy. The 
woman, Mrs. Shelby, with the best disposition in the world, 
has not the strength to resolve in obedience to her better 
moods and wishes. She is a fair specimen of milk and wa- 
ter humanity; her virtues, excellent in themselves, but tco 
drowsy to keep alive, and stagnating wholly for use, in the 
nature which lacks the necessary life-blood for their suste- 
nance. And this woman is the representative of the women 
of a region whose chronicles are full of such performances, 
from feminine hands, as constitute one of the noblest chapters 
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in our history. The Southern woman is clearly not under- 
stood by good Mrs. Stowe. She sees them quiet and reserved 
in society, gentle and modest, and assumes that they are 
wanting in strength, because they do not show themselves in 
a perpetual pother. She holds them weak because they are 
not always ina ferment. That they lack morals because 
they do not busy themselves in setting the world to rights. 
But what dees the history of Southern women reveal? Look 
at that, if you would find examples of genuine character, 
and the most enduring strength and resolve. See the woman 
in the hour of real peril and anxiety, who now appears so 
mild, temperate, subdued and gentle. See her, with her soul 
aroused to the true necessity, and ready for the sacrifice. 
See the eye how it suddenly glows into the subtlest and 
loveliest brightness; the lips how firm; the voice how free, 
the speech how noble; the resolve how appropriate to the 
occasion. You do not see them fidgetting and fretting about 
women’s rights—they are cautious first to approve themselves 
true women—and such always get their rights, and cannot 
help but get them. Let Mrs. Stowe read Mrs. Ellet’s bi- 
ographies of Southern women, if she would comprehend the 
strength, the ardor, the masculine nobility of their souls, at 
moments when men most need the consolations and sup- 
port of women. Heaven forbid that our women should ever 
put off the armour of modesty, which has always made them 
invincible, to become the poor, puny, pitiful prattlers—debat- 
ing and disputing about claims and rights for the sex, which 
me sex must establish in action, before they seek to assert in 
words. For the words put into the mouth of Mrs. Shelby, 
in respect to slavery, Mrs. Stowe quotes the remarks of 
some pious ladies made to her when she was in Kentucky. 
They thought slavery wrong; and they knew some negroes 
whom they thought quite as intelligent as themselves No 
doubt they thought so; but of what value is their opinion in 
either case? As for this question of intellectual equality, 
Mrs. Stowe hardly needs be told that the lowest standard of the 
white intellect is not the measure for the white race, nor the 
highest, of the black. We may sometimes admit that Sukey 
or Sally is quite as sensible as her mistress, yet concede 
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nothing of any importance in the discussion of the question. 
The Mrs. Shelby’s may be very well meaning women, but 
what they think is to be estimated by their capacities to 
think, rather than their intentions. How often have we to 
say to the abolitionists that there was a time when opinion 
in the South. influenced by the French revolution, and by 
wild abstractions which became popular when we were 
engaged in the death grapple with Great Britain, was much 
more favourable to negro freedom than now, when we are 
settled down into comparative calm, know much more of the 
subject, and have seen equally the workings of negro free- 
dom and negro slavery. The last thirty years has done 
wonders towards enlightening the South on this subject ; 
and, thanks to the abolitionists, negro slavery in the South, 
is, because of this very reason, become more firmly establish- 
ed than ever. The opinions of the Mrs. Shelby’s are becom- 
ing more and more rare with every day’s thought and expe- 
rience. 

George Harris, the genius, the mulatto Apollo, who is so 
much superior to his master, and so much the favourite of 
Mrs. Stowe, next calls fora chapter. The specifications under 
this head consist of certain stories told by runaway negroes 
themselves, and of a collection of Southern advertisements, 
for the sale of slaves and the arrest of runaways. The 
runaway narratives are, no doubt, pure inventions of the 
cunning fugitives, to work upon the charities and sympathies 
of thése who are simple enough to receive their statemertts 
as truthful. The advertisements are meant to show two 
things—that bright mulattoes sometimes runaway, and, when 
advertised, are sometimes described as intelligent. That 
they are mulattoes implies doubtful morality somewhere. 
Some persons of bad taste have been prowling in forbidde 
pastures. The tale of concubinage and bastardy is told by 
colour at the South, and this gives our Yankee puritans a 
slight advantage over us. But not much. The Northern 
cities tell their own story to the stranger, and we need not 
shrink from the comparison of morals. In respect to the in- 
telligence of slaves—black or mulatto, are sometimes advertis- 
ed as good pilots in creek or inlet—patroons of wood boats,— 
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painters, and bricklayers, and carpenters. These facts, in 
the good lady’s hands, suffice to establish the claims of the 
negroes to rank in genius with their owners. As if the pur- 
suit of any handicraft argued anything in behalf of pure 
intellect, or in proof of more than physical dexterity or me- 
chanical exercise ; a good, clear eyesight, muscle, activity, 
and tolerable memory. But we have already dwelt suffi- 
ciently on this count in the indictment, and have said enough 
to indicate the clues for its proper discussion. 

All these runaways, thus advertised, come to Mrs. Stowe 
and tell their story,—which as they all know before hand, 
she will religiously believe. Her part being chosen, it is her 
necessity todo so. A very large portion of her details, not 
merely in this chapter, but throughout the volume, are made 
up of the accounts, by the fugitive negroes, of themselves— 
how they were tortured—starved—beaten—ironed—brand- 
ed ;—how they wept, as the Jews by the waters of Babylon, 
because of their hopeless captivity—hung their harps upon 
the willows—their banjo’s rather—and, mingled their tears 
with the Savannah and Mississippi, till the freshet over- 
flows all the lower plantations. Such tales of torture of the 
whites, such pictures of sorrow by the meek and sensitive 
blacks, would draw tears from eyes of stone. No wonder 
Mrs. Stowe blubbers. It does not appear that she gives 
them more than her tears. These narratives are now pretty 
much stereotyped. The runaways have learned their part, 
and they go through it, on the one key, with great dexterity, 
and with daily improvement on the music; so that the hor- 
rors of poor Frederick Douglass, himself, have been greatly 
surpassed by later sufferers, who have set up as rivals for 
Northern favour. Mrs. Stowe builds largely on the tidings 
of these handsome runaways, black and yellow, with here 
and there a speech complimentary, or letter, from some silly 
white woman of the South, who has doubts of her husband’s 
good behaviour when he goes abroad o’ nights; and some 
of them are from anonymous parties, Yankees in the South, 
who, certainly, so long as they keep up their correspondence 
with Mrs. Stowe, will tell her nothing but what she is pleased 


to hear. 
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“ Bliza” is one of Mrs. Stowe’s favourite creations, and she 
devotes a chapter to prove that she has heard of just such 
a person. Wecertainly do not question the fact. But Uncle 
_ Tom, that saintly old negro, who is so good, so submissive, so 
patient, so wise, needs particular attention, and receives it. 
That such a negro should grow up under the institution of 
slavery, is perhaps sufficiently conclusive in behalf of the 
institution. The North has no such characters. We shall 
not deny Uncle Tom. He is a Southron all over. He 
could not have been other than a Southron. We have many 
Uncle Tom’s. They may be found on many plantations. 
Not absolutely so perfect, perhaps, for our author has a 
little too much over-wrought in the saintly portraiture ; but 
very good old negroes, whose virtues survive the wool on 
the top of their heads. 

“ Miss Ophelia” is the Yankee saint of the book, to whom 
we should be sorry (for his sake) to see Uncle Tom more 
closely allied. As our purpose is not a review of the story, 
we shall suffer the fair Ophelia to rest among her willows. 
She was never married, we believe; and, in this respect, she 
has been more forbearing to the other sex than the author to 
whom she owes her being. Let her rest,—— 


“ And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
May violets spring.” 


Marie St. Clare is the foil to Miss Ophelia—a languid 
Southern heiress, as delicate as love’s young dream, languid 
as a zephyr in August, yet, fierce as a Salamander in Sep- 
tember, and as cruel as a Tartar, when a negro needs the 
bastinado. We have seen such people in New-England. 
St. Clare, her husband, is justified also ; and, in the course of 
his justification, we are indulged with the opinions of South- 
-ern men, against slavery, dating from the days of Patrick 
Henry; with fit quotations from him and John Randolph. 
To these opinions, we attach littie importance. The subject. 
of slavery was not understood rightly in the days of these 
statesmen. It was then all popular declamation. There 
was a free epidemic then. It is, besides, a different thing 
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utterly, now, from what it then appeared. At that period, 
when these gentlemen so expressed themselves, the world 
was labouring under the delusion of French philanthropy 
and philosophy, which promised wonders for poor humanity. 
Every body was to have his chicken in the pot. Politics 
contributed, by certain general formule—which were adopt- 
ed with a reference to special necessities—to the dementing 
of our Southern statesman, particularly in Virginia. There 
indeed, there was at one time an abolition epidemic, during 
which the great declaimers furnished the abolitionists with 
the whole body of their armory. The Virginians, the more 
they reflected, however, the more silly they felt they had 
been. It has been one good effect of the crusade against 
the South, that it has led to the examination of the morals 
of the subject. The result is that the people are now satis- 
fied, of what they had once entertained a question; that the 
morals of slavery have their sanction in Divine law, and in 
all the experience of humanity. No republic has been 
known to live without the institution; and how great have 
been the republics which cherished it! 

Of Legree we have already said enough. He is a Yan- 
kee by birth and education, and is the representative of New- 
England,—not of the South. He belongs to the same race 
which butchered the Indians, burnt the witches, tortured the 
Quakers, persecuted the Manhattanese Dutchmen, and sold 
negroes and redmen, princes of the land, into captivity, 
pocketed the spoils, swore their seals from the bills of sale, 
and then cried upon the Lord to vouchsafe his blessings on 
the good day’s work! Yes, we do not doubt that Legree is 
true to the parish from which he came. He inherits all its 
virtues. 

But it is impossible to pursue the good lady through all 
the counts in her indictment. <A fewthings, however, in res- 
pect to South Carolina. Among her facts we find certain 
advertisements, in which angry masters offer a reward for 
the recovery of fugitive slaves, but say that they won’t be 
vexed if the pursuer scalps and beheads them. Such is the 
parport of a half dozen advertisements, which are simply 
brutally silly, and mean nothing ; which were never thought 
to be acted upon, and which have been published by unwise 
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owners, and indiscreet printers simply by way of defi- 
ance—a sort of flinging their skirts, and snapping their fingers 
in the faces of the abolitionists! This is the amount of the 
matter, which, taken with due regard to the real meaning of 
the parties, signifies neither malice nor mischief. But the 
folly has its evil result, as it gives some plausibility to Mrs. 
Stowe’s charges against a region where crime, whether of 
white or black,is exceedingly rare among the residents. 
Some of the charges against us, in this collection, are 
rather amusing than otherwise, and could only be construed 
into evil thoughts of us, by the most perverse philanthropists. 
Cotton picking is one item. A planter, of Winnsboro, S. C., 
knowing what is the average number of pounds of cotton 
usually picked by a negro, boasts that, on a certain day, his 
negroes excelled all his neighbors. He has exceeded the aver- 
age;—-with twenty two hands; “women, boys, and two 
men,” he has picked 4880 pounds. Mrs. Stowe dwells on 
this as a cruel exertion of his authority, and a cruel strain 
upon his negro’s musles. She denies that she lies any 
where, but she adds to his account, that he has employed not 
only the feeble but the sick to do the work—a fact which he 
no where mentions. This is only her mode of dressing up of 
the fact after the usual fashion of Uncle Tom. Now, the 
whole thing, as a charge of cruelty, is simply ridiculous. As 
well might we adopt this good lady’s language, when we see 
boasts from a northern printing office, of the unusual num- 
ber of “em’s” set up in a day by ascore of clever boys, stimu- 
lated to the effort by the desire of beating a neighboring of- 
fice, or by some reward offered by their employers, more to 
try their powers, and prompt their industry, than with any 
view to profit. Cotton picking is easy work. The negroes 
on a plantation are frequently very ambitious in such 
achievements. They pride themselves upon their superior 
address and skill. They frequently bet among themselves, 
and divide in parties for the contest. Success, in picking, de- 
pends upon circumstances,—a thick growth, a full blow. 
The measure of success is relative. On poor lands, the pick- 
ing is small. Where you raise but five hundred pounds of 
seed cotton to the acre, it isjust as much toil, as to pick the 
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acre on which 2,000 is produced. Thick grass is easier cut 
than thin, and so with cotton picking. These hands under 
James Stewart, overseer for Major Parr, the Winnsboro’ 
planter, struck work atsun down, ate a famous supper of 
cornbread and bacon, and slept, each of them, like a Trojan 
hero, after swallowing a hecatomb. They worked from sun 
rise to sun set, allowing for breakfast and nooning, and if 
not hurt by the work, it would have been not amiss, we think, 
if they had picked an hundred thousand pounds! The ques- 
tion is not how much they did, during the day, but whether 
they suffered in health from doing it? The matter is one 
that need not trouble any southern conscience. It is brought 
forward by our author to prove that our cupidity works out 
the negro prematurely, and shortens his days; and this is 
asserted of a people who are much longer lived, on the aver- 
age, than their owners. There is scarcely an old plantation 
in the South, that cannot afford you samples of octo- 
genarians, with eyes as bright and appetites as keen, as 
a young panther on his first scent of calvesina pasture. The 
number that live to a round hundred, is probably greater 
among the slaves of the South than among any other people 
of the globe. Now, we do not say that there may not be 
found an instance of a selfish and stupid proprietor, whose 
greedy appetite requires too much from the slave; but of 
these we do not know a solitary instance, and we have 
some personal knowledge of the subject in most of the South- 
ern States. Of the sugar plantations we claim to know 
nothing; but, arguing from Mrs. Stowe’s mistakes and mis- 
representations of what is done by the cotton planter, we can 
hardly doubt that he who deals in sugar is subjected to a re- 
proach and odium which he does not deserve. Our good 
lady talks solemnly of the absence of laws which protect the 
slave from abuse by his owner; but the common sense ar- 
gument finds a better security for the good treatment of the 
slave in the selfish interest of the master. Negroes cost 
money, are held to be valuable property, and, neither by 
neglect or cruelty, isthe owner likely to suffer the idle, 
wasteful, wapvton destruction of valuable property. Ordina- 
rily, the argument is good—the security is sufficient. The 
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exceptional cases need not disturb us much. They are not 
to be regarded in any general survey of the characteristics 
of a community. 

We pass over a goodly catalogue of other similar matters 
—the mean log-huts of our negroes, the earthen floors, the 
hole in the top of the roof whence the smoke escapes; and 
we are not sure but that something is said of the want of 
musquito nets. A peasantry is usually ill-lodged, and the 
poor are seldom allowed to pick and choose in the matter of 
clothes, meat and shelter. Whether the Southern negro, 
lodging in a hovel 14 by 16, all of which he can have to 
himself, is in worse condition than the miserable crowds 
who, in New-York and Philadelphia, sleep in common, some 
times as many as 20, 80, 40—and we have heard of 60—in 
one den, and that a cellar, is scarcely a question. Of these 
log-houses there is no stint. Why should there be? The 
climate requires no close dwellings ; which, by the way, are 
far less healthy than those of logs, full of cracks and letting 
in the air ;—negroes are rarely consumptives—the chimneys 
are of clay mostly, and the fuel is abundant! But these de- 
tails have been given with sufficient frequency already. 
Enough, if we say, that most of the negro cabins in Carolina 
are ample in size and sufficiently comfortable, for health and 
happiness. They are not luxurious, we grant; but,dear Mrs. 
Stowe, had you always dwelt in such a habitation, how 
greatly would it have improved your aspect under the hands 
of the daguerreotypist, and what a wonderful improvement 
would have accrued to your proper christian humility. 

The swamp makes an awful picture in our author’s imagi- 
nation. She quotes from the Yankee poets to prove that it is 
a diabolical region—-that and the rice field. Why, the 
swamp is the very paradise of the red man and negro. The 
Seminole was not willing to exchange his swamps in Florida 
for the noblest forest ranges and most magnificent prairies of 
the West ; and, to those who know anything of the region, for 
a very good reason. ‘The horrors of the swamp exist only in 
Turopean eyes. They rise from the supposed malaria of the 
region. But the negro does does not suffer greatly from ma- 
Jana any where, and it is no where a subject of apprehen- 
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sion with him. This objection waived, and the swamp is a 
place of unexampled beauty and magnificence. A world of 
shade and variety. Lakes, streams, great forests, glorious 
shrubs, vines weighty with fruit and flowers: the richest 
fruits, the gayest flowers. For these, it is true, the negro has 
but little relish; but bless you, Mrs. Stowe, there are the 
coons, the possum, the fish, the terrapin. There is a world 
of meat in these fastnesses which Sambo prefers to any veal 
or mutton that you could give him. His temptation to run 
away frequently arises from the proximity and attractions of 
the swamp. Here, he can escape labor altogether. No hoe, 
‘no plough, no restraint of any sort—nothing but sleeping 
and feeding. The savage attractions of the region, to the 
gavage nature, are almost irresistible; and when the negro 
joins the red man in such fastnesses, he becomes a greater 
savage than the latter. Whether the security which the 
place offers him—his escape from labor and restraint—his 
brutal indulgences,—are calculated to improve him as a 
man,—as a human being,—will not be a subject of doubt 
with any geod christian not too deeply read in the books of 
Stowe. Philanthropy may exult in his escape from restraint 
and labor; in the glorious emancipation afforded by savage 
life; in the desertion of cultivated fields, and the association 
with higher beings ; and in the diminution of the world’s re- 
sources of manufactures and means of life, according to the 
law of God;—but verily, philosophy and humanity will 
shudder over the things that make philanthropy chuckle and 
clap hands. But let us pass to more serious charges. 

What more we have to say respecting this mass of specifi- 
cations, which it is physically impossible to examine in detail, 
shall be confined entirely to certain matters, which are re- 
ported as having taken place in Charleston, and out of which 
Mrs. Stowe makes considerable capital. It will certainly 
not be difficult to conceive that, in a history of a hundred and 
fifty years, in which slavery has existed in the South, nume- 
rous instances might be found of brutality, crime and hard 
usage of the slave. We no where say that slavery exempts 
the negro from the usual dangers of humanity. We do not 
promise that he shall escape the evils to which the white 
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man is subject; and where Mrs. Stowe points to the occa- 
sional murder of a slave in the South, it needs that we should 
do no more than point to the parallel case of a murder of the 
white man,—a thing that occurs in South and North much 
more frequently than the murder of the negro. But Mrs. 
Stowe’s allegation is, that the murderer of the slave some- 
times gets off without punishment. We add that such also 
is the case in the free States; and that the result, in the form- 
er, isno more to be ascribed to slavery, than in the latter to 
an excess of freedom. The weakness of juries, in both re- 
gions—the reluctance to the shedding of blood when men are 
in cool deliberative moods—the conviction with many that 
one life taken does not warrant the taking of another—the 
christian scruple that rises when it remembers the Scrip- 
ture asseveration——“ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,”— 
the doubt, in short, of the wisdom, the propriety, the justice, 
of death as the capital punishment—these are the influences 
which continually, North and South, defeat the objects of 
the law and the ends of justice. At the North, now-a-days, 
insanity is the common plea put in for the murderer, and it 
is usually successful. In the South, indulgence finds pleas 
according tothe case; and, whether the white or the black is 
the victim, there is, precisely as elsewhere, the same difficulty 
in bringing about the conviction of the criminal. The fault, 
or the weakness, if such it be, is to be charged upon the 
jury, but not upon their sympathy with the acts of the 
criminal. They are, in fact, almost secure against our cen- 
sure, inasmuch as they incur responsibilities to God and their 
own consciences, even superior to those which they owe to 
society. In ordinary cases, we must leave their verdicts to a 
higher tribunal. 

But the cases to which Mrs. Stowe invites our attention in 
Charleston are, fortunately, not of ordinary class and occur- 
rence. The first is that of the State v. Eliza Rowand, for the 
murder of a slave. The trial took place in 1847, and was 
sufficiently notorious; attracting a great deal of attention, 
and greatly exciting the community. The case was almost 
wholly new to the city. “It was the first time,” said one of 
the counsel for the defendant, “in the history of this State, 
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that a lady of good character and respectable connections, 
stood arraigned at the Bar, and had been put on trial for her 
life, on facts arising out of her domestic relations to her own 
slave”——an assertion quite in conflict with the prudent de- 
sign which it is Mrs. Stowe’s object to teach, that the offence 
is one with which slave communities must be familiar. It 
appears from the evidence that the slave was beaten, at the 
hands of another slave, by the orders of the mistress. The 
only evidence of importance was that of the mistress her- 
self, whose affidavit had been taken by the Coroner, and 
was the best evidence of which the case was susceptible. It 
was accordingly admitted, under an old law of the State 
when a British province.* The beating, whether slight or 


* Our space will not suffer us to examine all the points of this case, with which 
we ourselves were somewhat familiar at the time of the occurrence, and the facts 
of which now lie before us, fully reported by a friend, one learned in the law, who 
was at particular pains, at the trial, to put the evidence and argument on record, 
and who reported, with singular closeness and fullness, the speeches of the able 
counsel for the State and the defence. The law lies in a brief compass. The 
clause of the old act of 1740, under which the accused in this case was allowed 
to exculpate herself by her own oath, is as follows: 

“Src. 21. By the last clause of the 37th section of the Act of 1740, it is provi- 
ded if any person shall wilfully cut out the tongue, put out the eye, castrate, or 
cruelly scald, burn, or deprive any slave of any limb, or member, or shall inflict 
any other cruel punishment, other than by whipping, or beating with a horse-whip, 
cowskin, switch, or small stick, or by putting irons on, or confining or imprisoning 
such slave, every such person shall, for every such offenee, forfeit the sum of £100 
current money, equal to $61 23-100. This provision, it has been held, extends to 
any cruel beating of a slave. 

“Src. 23. To secure convictions under this part of the 37th section, and also 
where slaves were killed, it was provided, in the 39th section, that if a slave suf- 
fered in life or limb, or was cruelly beaten or abused, where no white person was 
present, or, being present, shall neglect or refuse to give evidence—in every such 
case the owner or person having the care and management of the slave, and in 
whose possession or power the slave shall be, shall be adjudged guilty, unless he 
can make the contrary appear by good and sufficient evidence, or shall, by hisown 
oath, clear and exculpate himself. This provision has been considered as appli- 
cable to trials under the Act of 1821, and a prisoner charged with the murder of 
a slave has been allowed to exculpate himself.” 

This was British law, be it remembered, and, though the murder of a slave is 
now punishable with death, when clearly proven by other witnesses, yet, in the ab- 
sence of witnesses, the old act is held to be operative, and was ruled to be Jaw in 
the case before us. We quote below from the Negro Law of South-Carolina, all 
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severe, proved too much for the negro, who was old and fee- 
ble. She succumbed under it. Some blows were given 
upon her head, about the effeet of which the physicians were 
disagreed. The result was, that the jury gave the accused 
the benefit of their doubts, as is usual, and she was acquit- 
ted. There was nothing remarkable in the case, except in 
its novelty as an occurrence. It does not appear that the 
accused designed to have done more than to subject the vic- 
tim to a moderate chastisement. There was seemingly none 
of the animus in the act which would bring it within the 
definition of the crime alleged. The punishment was not 
administered in the sight of the defendant. The case, strip- 
ped of all mystification, was simply that of an aceused per- 
son whom the jury acquits, on their oath and consciences. 
But that a slave should be beaten at all, that the oath of an 
accused party, should be received in the absence of other 
testimony ; these things offend Mrs. Stowe. The punishment 
of inferiors, by blows, has been, until a very recent period, 
the common regimen of all nations, from which they did not 
exempt the children of their own loins. For this they sup- 
posed that they found, in Scripture, a sufficient sanction. To 


those clauses of the law, in relation to the murder and ill-treatment of slaves, 
which have been passed by the Legislature of the State since its separation from 
the crown of Great Britain. 

“Sc. 15. By the Act of 1821, the murder of a slave is declared to be a felony, 
without the benefit of clergy ; and by the same Act, to kill any slave, on sudden 
heat and passion, subjects the offender, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding five 
hundred dollars, and imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

«Szc. 16. To constitute the murder of a slave, no other ingredients are necessary 
than such as enter into the offence of murder at common law. So the killing, on 
sudden heat and passion, is the same as manslaughter, and a finding by the jury 
on an indictment for the murder of a slave, of a killing on sudden heat and pas- 
sion, is good, and subjects the offender to the punishment of the act; or an indict- 
ment for the murder of a slave, if the verdict be, guilty of manslaughter, it is 
good, and the offender is to receive judgment under the Act. 

“Src. 17. An attempt to kill and murder a slave by shooting at him, was held to 
be a misdemeanor, and indictable as an assault with an intent to kill and murder. 
This was a consequence of making it murder to kill a slave. 

“Sec. 18. The Act of 1841 makes the unlawful whipping or beating of any 
slave, without sufficient provocation by word or act, a misdemeanor, and subjects 
the offender, on conviction, to imprisonment, not exceeding six months, and a fine, 
not exceeding five hundred dollars.” 
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this day, the British soldier is subjected to the halberds, and 
receives sometimes as many as five hundred lashes. Num- 
bers perish under it. The cat is still the “hangman’s whip” 
that “hauds” the sailor inorder in the British navy. In the 
American, recently, under the new code so amiably entitled 
“moral suasion,” we have abandoned the practice, it is fear- 
ed to the great demoralization of the navy. It still lingers 
more or less in the school-room, and the smartness of one 
extremity is still supposed to be measurably promoted by oc- 
casionally making to smart the other. At all events, the 
mere application of physical punishment to the offender, 
black or white, was not accounted criminal among any peo- 
ple.* The owner of the slave in this case seems to have 
designed nothing more than the law justifiea. At least there 
was no proof to the contrary. Mrs. Stowe has been at pains 
to make a case of it, which she fails certainly todo. She 

akes free use of what is said by one of the advocates, but 
Heaven help the laws, morals and society, of a people if they 
are to answer for the ingenious perversions of law and mo- 
rals which a subtle advocate deems it only proper to employ 
when he would extricate his client from danger. He said, 
perhaps unwittingly, not knowing what a subtle disputant 
was to follow on his steps, that the “jury were not to be led 


* We had just penned this sentence when we took up the daily newspapers, and 
one of the first paragraphs that caught our eye was so apropos to what we were 
saying that we could not forbear detaching it, though no doubt the item occurs 
daily in some press or other of the United States, the United Kingdom, and the 
continent of Europe at large. The offence here for which these white men were 
scourged, shaved and branded, was that of running away from their bonds. The 
whipping in the British army has been proverbially such as to endanger life, and 
the surgeon is required to be at hand and report upon the capacity of the victim to 
bear the lash being laid on till nature sinks, or is about to sink, or until the offender 
receives the full award of his sentence. The lash and brand are not, as we per- 
ceive, to be regarded as per se, illegitimate, improper, or in any wise discreditable 
to Christian nations. Poor drunken, starving, wilful human nature seems to re- 
quire something more stringent than “ moral suasion.” [tis only where the negro 
slave is concerned that the punishment is, properly, matter of reproach. 
«“Soipiers DrumMeED ouT oF Garrison.~—On the 20th instant, six soldiers who 
had been tried at Carlisle (Pa.) Barracks for desertion, and sentenced, were flogged, 
marked with the letter “D” on the hip, and had their heads shaved, and on the 


22d were drummed out of garrison.” 
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astray by the clamour out of doors—that no profane clamours 
entered there” (the Court-house.) The phrases are probably 
employed in all cases, by judge and advocate, when public 
opinion has been at all active inthe case. That public opi- 
nion had so acted in Charleston, at this period, we happen 
to know. It proved, if anything, that the community was in 
a healthy state of morals; that crime could not be covered 
up, though the victim was a slave ;—that a woman—a lady 
of good family——-was not to be suffered to escape because of 
her connections and her sex. But the ingenious Mrs. Stowe, 
rejecting the obvious suggestion, insinuates that it was only 
because of the notoriety given to the case, and the greater 
enormity of the offence, that the excitement was occasioned. 
She assumes, also, that what was only a rhetorical flourish of 
the advocate was a literal statement of the fact, and that the 
Courthouse was surrounded by a clamorous mob, determin- 
ed, once in a way, to havea victim. She very adroitly, in 
this manner, perverts every phrase of the excellent advo- 
cate, which can be tortured into an argument for her pur- 
poses. Hereafter, good lawyers will have to be heedful, that, 
in arguing for the client, they do not argue against the coun- 
try. Whatever they say for the one—particularly when the 
country itself prosecutes—-may be reasonably charged to the 
other. 

Thus, then, we have one of the counts in our indictment, 
occurring in 1847. For the next, our author skips back to 
1807. Forty years is a long interval between the murder of 
two slaves in a city where, it would seem, that the atroci- 
ties of society upon slaves are so great and frequent. But 
to the case. One John Slater,—who, as far as we can learn, 
was a Scotchman—a ship-master, plying to the city of Charles- 
ton, and whose crew were slaves, (he was probably a slave tra- 
der, as in 1807 the slave trade was not then abolished,) made 
-one of his negroes chop off the head of another, on the deck 
of his vessel and in the harbor of Charleston. The law of 
1750, under which Slater was tried, was the old British law. 
It subjected the criminal in such cases to fine and imprison- 
ment. We do not seek to excuse the law. It was enacted 
under the British provincial government, at a period when, 
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knowing the law, New-England bought and sold the negroes 
who were to be confided to the securities that such a law could 
afford. The necessity for amending the law was not appa- 
rent to a community in which the offence had not been com- 
mitted, and was supposed not likely to be committed. The 
Romans, we are told, had no law against parricide, as they 
did not recognize the possibility of the crime. Its rareness 
in South-Carolina, led to a general heedlessness of the proper 
penalties in the case of negro murder. This is the simple 
history, which really tells in behalf of the community and 
country. We give the eloquent and impressive charge of 
Judge Wilds, to the jury, on this occasion. He shows why 
society had not properly provided for the offence. He repre- 
sents the community in this charge ; and we leave it to the 
North to decide whether he, one of our people, and a chosen 
judge among us, is not to be taken as the better exponent of 
our society and our humanity, than the foreign slave-dealer 
who enters our harbour only to violate our laws. 


“John Slater! You have been convicted by a jury of yourcountry of 
the wilful murder of your own slave; and I amsorry to say, the short 
impressive, uncontradicted testimony, on which that conviction was 
founded, leaves but too little room to doubt its propriety. 

“The annals of human depravity might be safely challenged for a par- 
allel to this unfeeling, bloody and diabolical transaction. 

“ You caused your unoffending, unresisting slave, to be bound hand 
and foot, and, by a refinement in cruelty, compelled his companion, 
perhaps the friend of his heart, to chop offhis head with an axe, and to 
cast his body, yet convulsing with the agonies of death, into the water ! 
And this deed you dared to perpetrate in the very harbor of Charleston, 
within a few yards of the shore, unblushingly, in the face of open day. 
Had your murderous arm been raised against your equals, whom the 
laws of self-defence and the more efficacious law of the land unite to 
protect, your crime would not have been without precedent, and would 
have seemed less horrid. Your personal risk would at least have prov- 
ed, that though a murderer, you were not a coward. But you too well 
knew that this unfortunate man, whom chance had subjected to your 
caprice, had not, like yourself, chartered to him by the Jaws of the land 
the sacred rights of nature; and that a stern, but necessary policy, had 
disarmed him of his rights of self-defence. Too well you knew that to 
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you alone he could look for protection ; and that your arm alone could 
shield him from oppression, or avenge his wrongs; yet, that arm you 
cruelly stretched out for his destruction. 

“ The counsel, who generously volunteered his services in your behalf, 
shocked at the enormity of your offence, endeavored to find a refuge, 
as well for his own feelings as for those of all who heard your trial, in a 
derangement of your intellect. Several witnesses were examined to es- 
tablish this fact ; but the result of their testimony, it is apprehended, wasas 
little satisfactory to his mind, as to those of the jury to whom it was ad- 
dressed. I sincerely wish this defence had proved successful, not from 
any desire to save you from the punishment which awaits you, and 
which you so richly merit, but from the desire of saving my country 
from the foul reproach of having in its bosom so great a monster. 

“From the peculiar situation of this country, our fathers felt themselves 
justified in subjecting to a very slight punishment him who murders a 
slave. Whether the present state of society requires a continuation of 
this policy, so opposite to the apparent rights of humanity, it remains 
for a subsequent legislature to decide. Their attention would ere this 
have been directed to this subject, but for the honor of human nature, 
such hardened sinners as yourself are rarely found, to disturb the re- 
pose of society. The grand jury of this district, deeply impressed with 
your daring outrage against the laws both of God and man, have made 
a very strong expression of their feelings on the subject to the legisla- 
ture ; and, from the wisdom and justice of that body, the friends of hu- 
manity may confidently hope soon to see this blackest in the catalogue 
of human crimes pursued by appropriate punishment. 

“In proceeding to pass the sentence which the law provides for your 
offence, I confess Inever felt more forcibly the want of power to make 
respected the laws of my country, whose minister Iam. You have al- 
ready violated the majesty of those laws. You have profanely pleaded 
the law under which you stand convicted, as a justification of your 
crime. You have held that law in one hand, and brandished your 
bloody axe in the other, impiously contending that the one gave a li- 
cense to the unrestrained use of the other. 

“Bnt, though you will go off unhurt in person, by the present sentence, 
expect not to escape with impunity. Your bloody deed has set a mark 
upon you, which I fear the good actions of your future life will not ef. 
face. You will be held in abhorrence by an impartial world, and shun- 
ned as a monster by every honest man. Your unoffending posterity 
will be visited, for your iniquity, by the stigma of deriving their origin 
from an unfeeling murderer. Yout days which will be but few, will be 
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spent in wretchedness; and, if your conscience be not steeled against 
every virtuous emotion, if you be not entirely abandoned to hardness of 
heart, the mangled, mutilated corpse of your murdered slave will ever 
be present in your imagination, obtrude itself into all your amusements, 
and haunt you in the hours of silence and repose. | 
“But, should you disregard the reproaches of an offended world, should 
you bear with callous insensibility the gnawings of a guilty conscience, 
yet remember, I charge you, remember, that an awful period is fast ap- 
proaching, and with you is close at hand, when you must appear before 
a tribunal whose want of power can afford you no prospect’ of impunity ; 
when you must raise your bloody hands at the bar of an impartial omni- 
scient Judge! Remember,I pray you, remember, whilst yet you have 
time, that God is just, and that his vengeance will not sleep forever !” 


Here then, are two cases, of the murder of slaves in 
Charleston in a space of forty years. Even were the of- 
fending parties, in both cases, to have escaped all notice, 
what would it argue against the community? As it is, 
there was no suppression of the facts. There was no effort 
to screen the offence from exposure, or the offender from 
punishment. Society showed no lack of the proper sentiment 
of justice and humanity. Mrs. Stowe seems to think that 
both parties should have been hung; but in one case, the of- 
fence was not, and could not be proven. In the other, the 
law, not hitherto supposed at all needful—was found wanting 
by public opinion. That slaves are not suffered to depose 
against whites, constitutes the only plausible ground of com- 
plaint in her indictment. This denial seems certainly in- 
separable from the institutions of slavery ; but the result of 
the denial is not necessarily of any prejudice to the rights or 
securities of the negro. Great crimes seldom have witness- 
es; and the circumstances which avail against the white, 
for the murder of his equal, will equally tell against him for 
the murder of the negro. Individuals may escape occasion- 
ally from the absence of this circumstantial evidence ; but 
we do not see that society suffers much from the occasional 
escape of an offender. Character in the individual, and 
morale in the society, are sometimes as much injured by the 
severities of the law, as by their evasion altogether. We have 
never known an instance, where the community clamoured 
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much about justice withheld, in which the moral tone did not 
really rise in value in consequence of the resentments which 
were thus provoked. 

We pass to another charge against our good old city, 
which occurs at p. 154, of Mrs. Stowe’s Key. It is of dif- 
ferent complexion from the two preceeding cases, but is 
scarcely less shocking, as a conception and a charge. The 
testimony is that of Captain Austin Bearse, a ship master of 
Boston. According to this man’s own showing, he was en- 
gaged in slave trading from 1818 to 1830, along the southern 
coasts. While in this business he did not seem to have 
complained of its atrocities. He possibly prospered in it, 
and becoming wealthy upon it, repented, but without making 
atonement. “The greatest rogue always becomes king’s 
evidence,” was the reply of the sailor to Whitefield, who 
threatened to bear witness against his audience. The 
phrase has grown into a proverb because of its recognized 
truth. Well, this repentant slave trader, says, among other 
things—“there was a plantation at Coosawatchie, back of 
Charleston, S. C., kept by a widow lady, who owned eighty 
negroes. She sent to Charleston, and bought a quadroon girl, 
very nearly white, for herson.” The idea here meant to be 
conveyed, is that she bought the girl to be her son’s concu- 
bine; since, as we know that slaves are bought and sold, 
there would otherwise be no significance in the fact. Now, 
how did this man Bearse know this to be the fact? Upon 
what evidence? Could the son, or the good lady herself, have 
been so gracious, as gratuitously to inform him of the purpose 
for which the quadroon was wanted, or was it only a scandal 
—-the conjecture of the prurient imagination of Bearse, himself, 
the repentant slave trader, or some of his companions? Of 
what value is the testimony of such a person unless he can 
answer to the sources of his information? And how could 
Mrs. Stowe permit herself to put upon record a statement 
so infamous, reflecting so shamefully upon one of her own 
sex, of whom she knew nothing, upon an authority so entire- 
ly unquestioned? Was this christian like—was it womanly ? 
Does it not show that she was too greedy for the satisfaction 
of a morbid desire of her own mind, to be at all solicitous in 
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respect to the truth of what she said? Had the statement 
been on the other extreme, and in favor of the purity of the 
slaveholder, how keen would have been her cross examina- 
tion, how resolute her will to question it to the extremity, 
and reject it wholly in the end. 

The thousand and one counts in her indictment are of 
sufficiently various character. To all of them may befound 
answers which shall be quite conclusive in any just conside- 
ration of the subject. Her detailed cases may be all ad- 
mitted, without, in any wise, affecting the institution of sla- 
very. Institutions are to be judged according to their general 
working, and not in regard to particular instances. Were 
this not the rule, no society under the sun could undergo 
the question. Evil is everywhere inseparable from hu- 
manity. It is only another name for its imperfections. For 
this reason we may dismiss from all notice a thousand of 
Mrs. Stowe’s charges, as such apply universally to the con- 
dition of man. The slave is a discontent, says Mrs. Stowe, 
and she quotes, in proof of the charge, that he runs away 
from his owner. When our author will show us that man 
everywhere is not a discontent, and perpetually seeking after 
change, we shall then cast about for reasons to account for 
the discontent of the negro. That he is curious of change, 
like all others of the human family we do not deny : and we 
may add, that, like the people of the superior race, he is very 
apt to go farther and fare worse. It is that fondness for 
change, in part, that reconciles the negro to be sold to other 
regions than his birth-place ; reconciles him to be sold away 
from his family, his parents, his children, and all his old 
associations. These, as we see, are perpetually abandoned 
voluntarily by the white man. The inference in both cases 
is that there is no real hardship endured by either party in 
consequence of such sunderings—none, at least, which they 
feel very severely. In the case of the negro it is borne very 
lightly and with the greatest equanimity. It never lessens 
his appetite. He does not forget when “ nooning” comes, 
and a rasher of bacon proves amply curative of all his 
maladies of sentiment. Mrs. Stowe errs when she ascribes 
to him the exquisite sympathies which possess her own soul ; 
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and enable her to turn philanthropy to such profitable ac- 

count. Her tender nature is too easily imposed upon by 

Sambo’s cunning. When she speaks of his hunger and 

starvation, she allows her ears to play tricks with her eyes. 

Blinded by her tears, she docs not see that the hungering 

and starving sinner, is as fat as a bear in his wallow, with 

cheeks puffed out and glistening unctuously with the ample 

exercise of his digestive organs. She is, in fact, too much 

pleased to believe and weep, to look too narrowly into the 

nature of the evidence. She does not know that most coun- 
try negroes are the greatest beggars in the world, who 

would beguile the very eyes out of your head, and not scru- 

ple at any falsehoods, to succeed in their objects. Among 

the inferior races, cunning is the substitute for strength, as 

it is in proof of inferiority. The negro possesses this in a 

degree somewhat greater than the weasel and the monkey. 

He very soon discovers the weak side of his auditor, and it 

requires no skill or invention to impose upon one who seeks 

only one sort of revelation. Most negro tales of woe and 

horror, are prepared, accordingly, by the abolitionists them- 

selves. They propose leading questions to the beggar or 

the runaway, and thus suggest his answers—and poverty 

will be always ready with such answers. Let Mrs. Stowe 

try the process upon the labouring classes of any country— 

take Great Britain for example—and see if they do not per- 

suade her that they are the most ill used people in the world. 

We know that they are not so well off as our slaves,—with 

only nominally their own mastery——and are as much at the 

mercy of their employers, in respect to food and raiment, as 

any serviles in the world. And what is the will, or freedom, 
of any race, when such is its condition? It is poverty and 
dependence everywhere that legitimates slavery—and we 
have only to change the name of our institution to relieve it’ 
of all its horrors. 

But there is the separation of man and wife—of families—- 
in the history of negro slavery. This is, unquestionably, the 
most difficult feature in the case, since it is not easy to con- 
vince a people, accustomed to the higher standards of Euro- 
pean civilization, that the tie is held very loosely among the 
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slaves, and that its sundering is much more frequent, of their 
own will, than by that of their owners. Such, however, is 
the case, and that they are separately sold, is only a conse- 
quence of their own indifference to the connection. Their 
obtuseness on the subject has somewhat caused that of their 
masters. The negro, in fact, is proverbially a Lothario. He 
is seldom faithful to his vows. He loves to rove. For this 
reason he takes his wife, wherever this is possible, on another 
plantation than that to which he belongs. He does not relish 
that his wife’s eyes shall be too frequently upon him. This 
year, your man Toby has a wife at Jones’s plantation. To 
your surprise, next Christmas, you find that he now seeks 
connubial felicity at Jenkins’s. A third year, he shifts to 
Johnson’s, and by the fourth year, you find him in the negro 
quarter of Jackson’s. Thus, sailor like, he boxes the com- 
pass. In every sea a port, in every porta home. Owners 
have frequently endeavoured to check this roving propensity, 
but in vain. With a strict, but unreasoning sense of chris- 
tian duty, they have compelled their negroes, when about to 
choose their wives, to go before the priest and make solemn 
vows: but the experience of a little space, soon satisfies 
them that they have done mischief—that they have increased 
the responsibilities of Sambo, without increasing his own 
sense of them. The divorce, a mensa et thoro, does not wait 
upon that a vinculo matrimoni ; and shows the happy couple 
to have reached, by equally short processes, the blessed privi- 
leges which Fourierism teaches in the Northern States, and 
that scorn of the marriage ceremony which is now taught 
openly by so many thousand philanthropists of both sexes 
in New-England. Compare the number of divorces effected 
by the operation of slavery in the South, with such as are 
effected by what are called Fourier doctrines in the Northern 
States, and by cictsbetsm in Italy ; and the moral accounts of 
slavery are in no danger. Compare the degree of outrage 
done to the sensibilities in the two cases, and those of the 
negro will be always imperceptible. These runaways from 
slavery are most usually as glad to escape from the wife as 
from the owner ;—flying not, perhaps, because either is found 
too severe, but from a mere restless desire for change, and to 
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escape from all sorts of bonds—a natural passion with all 
inferior and savage races. They seem, in practice, to regara 
fidelity as something of a crime in youth, and seldom settle 
down fairly, under domestic bonds, until their enfeebled 
muscles deprive them of the desire to rove. Even Mrs. 
Stowe, as you perceive, makes Uncle Tom an old fellow. 
Ah! she should have known him when he was young. He 
was no such a saint then, we fancy, as he subsequently 
showed himself. He was, no doubt, like an old fellow, whom 
we once complimented for his piety in attending church on 
the Sabbath. He suddenly threw off his demure look, and 
with a grin and chuckle, answered, “ ah, maussa, | bin deb- 
bil of a fellow when J had my ‘trenght’ (strength.)” Very 
deep was the sigh that followed the recollection of the pe- 
riod when he was all the sinner. 

We do not pretend to say that there are not cases where 
the separation of the slave from his family has occasioned 
severe suffering, but these cases are unfrequent, and not near 
so numerous as among the free people of other regions, op- 
pressed by necessity and goaded by power. Society every- 
where works evil in special instances, and the argument 
against onc condition, from such instances, will equally avail 
against the other. The Westminster Review, which argues 
against us because of such admissions, is wholly in error 
initslogic. The admission proves nothing against the insti- 
tution. Still, we could wish it otherwise. We are of 
opinion that the slave should be adscriptus glebe—bound to 
the soil,—as we believe is even now the case in Russia——to 
be sold with it, never from it. It is no charity to the negro 
to have it otherwise. His moral improvement depends in 
great measure upon his being stationary, and this condition 
would relieve him from all the miseries, real or fanciful, 
which are supposed to follow from his separation from friends 
and kindred. Society, in the South, we may add with confi- 
dence, has been making, for many years, large improvements 
in the condition of the negro—improvements which natu- 
raly result from their own growth in civilization. Our 
British ancestors, from whom we inherit all of our traits of 
sternness and severity, were hard masters. But not more 
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hard upon the negro than upon the white man. That cruel 
laws should prevail over the slave a hundred years ago, ap- 
pears quite natural, when we regard the sort of punisliments 
which prevailed in Great Britain during the times of good 
(Jueen Bess, and those accomplished gentlemen of the House 
of Stuart, her goodly successors. Racks and thumbscrews, 
iron boots, and the use of the sharp axe against offenders, 
were, perhaps, not more easily borne than the scourge and 
chain of the negro. Let the British critics look at the 
parallel cases, and ask if the progress of humanity has been 
any slower in America than in the mother country. We 
are not afraid of the comparison. 

We shall not pursue the subject. It is exhaustless, when 
we have to follow the steps of such ingenious malice as that 
which now slanders us to the world. The case is prejudged 
by our accusers, and we should at once reject the tribunal to 
which they invite us. The denial and the disproof of the 
charges brought us, avail nothing in our defence. It was so 
with the planters of the British West Indies. Fortunately, 
there is one difference in our favor. We are too strong to 
be legislated out of existence by any power in the world. 
The argument of truth having failed us, we have still the 
means of protecting ourselves against the falsehood. Weare 
in possession of the means of independence. We have num- 
bers, and arms, and the courage which can wield them 
with success, and there is but one power of which it needs 
that we be watchful—our own government. It has not 
always given us security—it does not now give us ade- 
quate security. Jt sometimes provokes our anger, it ex- 
cites our suspicion. Let us watch it jealously. We are 
not to suppose that this crusade against our institutions and 
our peace, will be arrested by ordinary means. We must 
not be deluded by selfish partizans, and headlong parties, that 
we are safe in the hands of either. Our enemies arc sleep- 
less. They pursue us every where, and their worst assaults, 
and our worst dangers, are under the common Aigis. It is 
thence that they shoot their darts in safety. They have gone 
too far to stop. Nothing but a convulsion which shall shake 
the country to its centre, can now arrest them. We must 
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be prepared for this—prepared to engage in the final issue 
whenever the Federal Government falls into the hands of 
our assailants. Pride, prejudice, hate, vanity, the love of 
power, the phrensies of fanaticism, are all combined against 
us; working subtly as well as insolently ; in the counsels of 
the Congress as in the tabernacles of their misnamed philan- 
thropy. Our safety is in our strength and resolution, our 
promptitude to action, our sturdy rejection of all half mea- 
sures. It is weakness only that is wrong, in such a contest 
as that which we are required to wage; it is self-delusion 
only that will ruin us, if we are destined to fall in this con- 
test. At home we were never stronger than we are at this 
moment. Let us be united as we are strong. Now that the 
Democrats are in power, under the most solemn pledges to 
us, let us see that they do not shirk their pledges and de- 
fraud us of our securities. The power is in their hands to 
save us harmless in the confederacy; if they fail us there, it 
is fortunate that we still have the power to maintain our- 
selves out of it. The solemn responsibility is upon the party 
in power. We have its assurances, let us be sure that we 
have their fulfilment to the very letter! 
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Art, IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Michaud’s History of the Crusades. (Redfield.) We are grateful 
to the American publishers of this work, for the neat edition of it which 
they have given us. Michaud’s work is a credit to modern literature, 
and provides it with well digested materials which have hitherto been 
scattered over obscure chronicles not easy to be procured, and of diffi- 
cult study when at hand. It is true that we are now daily getting 
these chronicles put into popular form, and made accessible to the gene- 
ral reader by means of cheap editions; but the sources of the informa- 
tion, respecting the crusades, are to be sought for in so many volumes, 
that it is, after all, a physical impossibility for most persons to seek after 
them. Such a comprehensive and well digested review and comrilation 
as the one before us, is a very great desideratum in the popular library. 
It is, without question, the most valuable and full history of the subject 
that we possess. What Gibbon tells us of the Crusades, though de- 
livered oracularly, is not always to be relied on. The mere details are 
perhaps given truly, as they were then known, but they were by no 
means complete, and are, in consequence, by no means conclusive. Be- 
sides, Gibbon saw so commonly through his own peculiar moral me- 
dium, that it will be always prudent to distrust his inferences on all 
questions in which the church is concerned. The works of Mills, on 
Chivalry and the Crusades, are questionless of great use and value, but 
they lack the copiousness of Michaud, who belongs really to that more 
recent school of historians, who, in France, have followed the footsteps of 
the searching and persevering Germans of modern times, to whom we 
owe such clues to the histories of men and nations as were not possessed 
before ; which supply to us secrets of study, research and speculation, 
by which are opened before us fields of knowledge and thought entirely 
new, and as boundless seemingly as they are new. This class of his- 
torians we owe almost entirely to the continent of Europe, which has 
gone infinitely ahead of the islanders, from whom we have been wont 
to derive our authorities, and who, thus guiding, have too frequently 
blinded and misled us. Since the death of Arnold, it is difficult at 
this time to point to the English historian, who justly fulfils the condi- 
tions which seem to be requisite to such works, according to German 
standards ; unless indeed, we look for them in Grote, whose excellent and 
thorough work on Greece has lifted him recently into a rank, which 
we have no desire to disparage. Still, in spite of these examples, we 
are to look to the French and Germans for the true mode of treating 
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history. Michaud’s work is one of acknowledged excellence ; perhaps, 
beyond comparison, the most complete and thorough in its accumula- 
tion and grouping of the details, and at the same time the most cor- 
rect in its delineations and deductions. The Crusades still constitute t' e 
great episodical moral problem of history, which, in spite of the per- 
petual dribblings of the sophomores, in respect to the good or evil of 
its results, will always justly excite the curiosity, and exercise the specu- 
lations, of thinking men, To these, the advantage of Michaud’s book 
will consist chiefly in the large grasp which he has made of the scattered 
authorities, the body of his material drawn from such a wilderness of 
sources, and the sound common sense with which, without any ambi- 
tion of great profundity, he arrays and analyzes his details. 


Ethnological Researches respecting the Red-Man of America. We 
have the third part, a huge quarto volume, beautifully printed, from the 
press of Lippincott, Grambo & Co., of this admirable work, which is at 
once highly creditable to the liberality of our government, by which it 
is published, and to the industry and ability of Mr. Schooleraft its edi- 
tor. We are glad to perceive that there is no falling off in the work, 
whether as regards the materials which constitute the letter press, or the 
beauty of its mechanical execution. The contents of this volume are 
composed of facts and reports under the several heads of—i. General 
History. ii, Manners and Customs. iii. Antiquities of the United 
States. iv. Physical Geography of the Indian Country. y. Tribal 
Organization, History and Government, vi, Intellectual capacity and 
character. vii. Topical History. viii, Physical Type of the Indian 
Race, ix. Language. x. State of Indian Art. xi. Present Condition 
and Future Prospects. xii. Demonology, Witchcraft and Magic. — xiii. 
Medical Knowledge. xiv. Literature of the Indian Languages. xv. 
Population and Statistics. It will be seen, from ‘this statement of the 
heads of topics, how various and how important to the right knowledge 
of the red-man, his career and character, are the subjects under conside- 
ration, When we add that the editor has been all his life devoted to 
the Indian races ; that he has lived the greater part of his life in full 
communion with the red-men themselves ; that he is at once habitually 
industrious and intelligent in high degree, and that he spares no 
pains in procuring and sifting his facts ;—we have said, perhaps, all that 
is essential to impressing the public with a proper sense of the great 
value of the work, the third instalment of which is before us. It pro- 
mises to be a noble monument of the race, the characteristics of which 
it seeks to establish and commemorate, and of its able compiler. The 
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reader will find in previous pages of the present number of this periodi- 
eal, a valuable paper on the Indian race, by a well known and able wri- 
ter, and we forbear the subject, accordingly, in this place. In future 
issues we shall probably return to its consideration ; taking up other 
points for discussion, and reviewing more closely the known history of 
the red-men, in connection with that which is conjectured of other races, 
whom they are supposed to have overthrown and whose places they 
have usurped. This is a subject upon which there is much difference 
of opinion. Mr. Schoolcraft, erringly we think, is, we believe, of the 
opinion that it is to the red-men that we owe the remains of ancient 
art, which the face of our country every where exhibits. It is not our 
purpose to deny the capacity of the red-men for such works; but we 
question greatly the assumption that a people, still endowed with great 
energy and resolution, whose refinements have not been made at the 
expense of their powers, should cease to perform. We believe that the 
decline of a people in the arts is already significant of a decline in 
arms; and that a nation that can still defend its own against the as- 
sailant, will no more lose its mental and moral than its physical pos- 
sessions. When a nation begins to decay in arts, it has already lost its 
muscular vigour. We can better believe the red-men to have been in 
their infancy, at the coming of the whites, than that they were in a state 
of desuetude from exhaustion of their faculties. 


Collier’s Notes and Emendations to Shakspeare. (Redtield.) The 
history of this very valuable volume is curious and simple. Mr. Collier 
who is distinguished for his antiquarian researches in the rich old fields 
of English black letter, the drama especially, happened at a book-stall 
upon a copy of the folio edition of Shakspeare, of 1632—known as the 
second folio edition of the great dramatist. This copy seems to have 
been the property of a person who was either connected with the stage, 
or who possessed some considerable knowledge of the drama. The copy 
was covered with his corrections and alterations. These have been 
found of the greatest value. They explain a thousand doubts in the 
common editions, correct a thousand mistakes and absurdities, and sup- 
ply new readings to passages that were without meaning, which wholly 
clear up the sense. These alterations are, mostly, so completely in the 
manner of Shakspeare, that the mind of the critic receives them, not 
only without denial, but almost without hesitation or distrust. There 
are, itis true, some exceptions. There are also still many passages 
which need the help of some similar discovery to explain. But, so far 
as the corrections extend, which are comprised in this volume, the work 
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is of the last importance to the integrity of Shakspeare and to the 
satisfaction of his readers, and we should fearlessly revise all the exist- 
ing editions under the guidance of the corrector of the old folio. There 
can be no hesitation, certainly, in the adoption of three-fourths fully of 
these alterations. Others might be thrown into foot notes and left to 
the reader’s choice and judgment. There are other passages, still ob- 
scure, which will continue for a long time to exercise, and baffle perhaps, 
the acumen of the critics. But we hold so much to have been gained 
by this publication, that we congratulate the world on the prospect of 
yet seeing Shakspeare in full costume, relieved of the incumbrances, the 
errors, mistakes, misprints, false readings and miserable perversions, 
which have kept us so long from the full enjoyment of his inimitable 
beauties. We shall probably return, in future pages, to this subject; 
reviewing the several alterations here indicated, and diseussing such as 
may seem to us to be of doubtful propriety. In the meanwhile, we 
commend the present volume to all those who possess the works of 
Shakspeare, (and who does not?) as a book absolutely necessary to the 
right knowledge of that author. Holding Shakspeare in even higher 
admiration than the world, with all its admiration, has been pleased to 
do, we regard this discovery of Mr. Collier as one of the most fortunate 
events of the age. 


Braces Home Life in Germany. (Scribner.) Mr. Brace gave us 
not long ago, a volume of some interest on the affairs of Hungary. 
This before us is a better and more useful book. To the traveller and 
student it will supply much instructive matter in regard to a country 
which becomes every day of more interest to the American scholar. 
His account of ordinary life in Germany constitutes the chief attraction 
of the book. He shows how the student, or traveller, may live in Ger- 
many, in what manner, at what cost, with what sort of associates, and 
to what advantage ; and these are just the sort of facts which it is most 
important for our people to know? All that matter which relates to the 
domestic struggles, political and social, in a region which the narrator 
can see only on the surface, we hold to be about the most unprofitable 
sort of stuff which cau be putinto books. To know people and report 
the working of laws and institutions, one must live long with the one, 
and be made to feel the other. 


Spalding’s History of English Literature, (Appletons,) is a small 
but comprehensive resumé of the subject designed for the use of schools 
and of private students. The author, Wm. Spalding, A.M., is Profes- 
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sor of Logic, ete., in the University of St. Andrews. His work appears 
to be the fruit of ample research, and of some reflection. Its greater 
compactness will render it preferable to most works of the class, devo- 
ted to the same subject. A neat essay on American literature closes 
the volume, and, so far as it goes, is unexceptionable. But the plan of 
the work required a history, however condensed, and not an essay. Be- 
sides, American literature is, in fact, a literature of the English Jan- 
guage, and as such should not be assigned a place as a thing apart, 
separated from the household. In literary respects, we do not recog- 
nize the distinctions of nations, as apart from race and speech. 


Birds Nick of the Woods. (Redfield.) The novels of Dr. Bird 
acquired a wide circulation and considerable popularity when first pub- 
lished. They have not lost their flavour with years. On the contrary, 
like all good books, they acquire strength from age, and grow more 
sweetly mellow with maturity. We trust that this volume is only an 
avant courier, and that we shall soon be putin possession of the whole 
excellent series of his writings. ‘“ Nick of the Woods” is a story of 
frontier life—of the conflict —savage, wild, capricious, peculiar, which has 
always marked, upon our borders, the encounter between the red-man and 
the white. It is full of life and bustle, and the scenes are as rapid and 
sometimes as brilliant in their transitions as those of the kaleidoscope. 
The author gives us a new and neat preface, chiefly explanatory of 
points to which the critics offered cavil. The volume is illustrated by 
engravings. 


James’ Agnes Sorel. A Tale of France in the times of Charles VI. 
and VII. The celebrated merchant of France, Jacques Coeur, figures 
init. The materiel is partly historical, and Mr. James is the best of 
English authorities on French History. As a story, “ Agnes Sorel” ranks 
with the average of the author’s productions. It is full of 1ife, bustle, 
progress, and unceasing interest. 


Harry Muir is a good domestic story, full of interest, of a most ad- 
mirabie moral, frequently very touching, and exhibiting a most shrewd 
and sagacious faculty for characterization. Harry Muir, is one of that 
large class of unfortunates, who are smart and showy ; a good fellow, pos- 
sessed of considerable social powers, but, unhappily; of that vanity also 
which is so commonly the fatal accompaniment of such possessions. He 
is the fool of his own parts, which mock him, ruin him, rob him of 
youth, pride, hope, of the world’s respect, and finally of life. His cha- 
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racter is admirably contrasted with that of a sister; a creature of rare 
simplicity and strength; sternly consistent 5 concentratively firm ; who 
redeems the fortunes, repairs the errors, and actually restores the repu- 
tation of the brother after he is in his grave. The story is a wholesome 
one for all that class of fecbles, wise in their own conceit only, and 
weak in the conviction of their strength. 


The Year Book of Facts. (A. art.) This useful compilation for 
1858, comes to us in the same style with the preeeding volumes, neat, 
well and correctly printed, and on good paper. It reports the annual 
progress of the world, in the mechanical and useful arts, in science and 
philosophy, and embodies the history of eurrent progress in all those 
studies which men care to pursue, and which it is the policy of States 
to encourage, and of society to know. But, merely to designate the ob- 
ject of the volume, and to say that it has been ably pursucd, is suffi- 
ciently to commend it to a place in all collections, 


The Journal of an African Cruiser, (Putnam,) is the reprint of a 
volume by Lieutenant Horatio Bridge, of the U. States navy ; edited by 
Hawthorne, and comprising most interesting sketches of the Canaries, 
Cape de Verd Islands, Liberia, Madeira, Sierra Leone, and other places 
on the West Coast of Africa. 


dvsays and Miscellanies. By Grace Acuritar. (Lart.) A collee- 
tion of moral essays and sketches by a young and attractive woman, 
who is now no more, and who acquired considerable reputation—whieb 
this volume will not lessen—by her religious tales and novels. To 
those who desire to inerease their knowledge of the Jews, as a people, 
this colleetion may be of service. 


Child's History of America, (Appletous.) By the author of * Lit- 
(le Dora,” a faet which makes us no wiser about the authorship. This 
is something more than a toy book, and may be found useful to little 


girls and boys who are just beginning to read their primers with ala- 
enity. 


Memoirs of Moore, (Appletons.) Paris three and four of this interest- 
ing body of correspondence, of one of the first poets of his times, have been 
published. ‘These parts are cach equal to the volumes of the British 
press, and the neat style in which the American publishers send them 
forth, is such as searecly to make us desire the Lendon original, 
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Haywarde’s Prismatics. (Appletons.) The name of Richard Hay- 
warde, we presume to be a nom de plume. The author, whatever be his 
true name, has given us a light, pleasant, sketchy volume, of prose and 
verse, in good taste, and affording agreeable reading for a summer's 
day, under green trees, without tasking thought or temper. The book 
is beautifully printed, and illustrated by fine wood-cuts, from the draw- 
ings of some of our best American artists. 


‘ales of the Countess D’ Arbouville. (Harper & Brothers.) These 
tales are three in number, viz:—Christine Van Amburg, Resignation, 
and the Village Doctor. The Countess writes purely as an amateur, 
and publishes only because the appetite for her writings is such that the 
good public will not suffer her to keep them in manuseript. When 
she does print, it is after a fashion which is greatly calculated to in- 
crease the appetite. Twenty, fifty, or a hundred copies, are the meagre 
editions which she suffers to be delivered at a time, from the press. Of 
course, the more rare the fruit, the more rabid the demand. The three 
tales in this collection are neatly translated by Mr. Maunsell B. Field. 
They are quiet domestic sketches, sad in tone, of subdued manner, 
simple, artless, and affecting. But we do not find in them an order of 
merit so superior as to justify the high encomiums with which the au- 
thor prefaces them. 


The Old Man's Bride. By Arruvr. (Scribner.) Why will old 
men marry ? a duty clearly designed for young men only. Butif they 
will thus transgress, we do not see but that Mr. Arthur has a perfect 
right to chronicle the event. If, erring thus, they are yet so lucky as 
to get clever and good girls, such as our author paints, as substitutes 
for their crutches, in Heaven’s name let them be wilful. and marry in 
spite of nature and their stars. We wash our hands of the business. 


The Half Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences, (July to De- 
cember,) of the latter half of the year 1852. This work is too well 
well known to the profession, and the utility of it too generally ac 
knowledged, to render it necessary that we should do more than men- 
tion its publication in good style, from the press of Messrs, Lindsay & 
Blakiston. 


The Mother and Her Ofspring, (Harper & Brothers,) by Srrenean 
Tracy, M.D., is designed to simplify to young mothers, the listory of 
child-bearing, and to put the necessities of such a condition as clearly 
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within their knowledge, as it is possible to do, consistently with their lack 
of science and the delicacy of the subject. In regard to the latter topic, 
the book is wholly unobjectionable. In respect to the value of what it 
teaches, we have but to state that a professional gentleman to whom we 
submitted it, authorizes us to say that it will be highly useful to the 
young mother; that it teaches what is most certainly of advantage to 
know, and teaches it correctly and judiciously. 


Paxton’s (Philip) Stray Yankee in Texas. (Redfield.) A sketchy» 
lively narrative of adventures in Texas, at an early period, with glimpses 
of characters and persons, evidently from the life. 


An Historical Sketch of Robin Hood and Captain Kidd. By Wi.- 
uiam W. Camesett, New-York: Charles Scribner. 1853. It is 
scarcely possible to keep from doggrelizing, when reminded of such ro- 
mantic notabilities as Robin Hood and Captain Kidd. The thought 
naturally weaves itself into rhythm, 


Of Robin Hood, that archer good, 

The famous robber of the wood ; 

And Captkin Kidd, and what he did, 
How got in Quod, while seeking Quid, 
This book relates the deeds and fates, 
With due regard to names and dates ; 
How one is sung, in English tongue, 

Still famous—while the other swung !— 


But eritival notices are serious things, and we forbear the rhyming vein, 
soberizing what we have to say in prose. By what process of thought 
our author was persuaded to put together in one frame two portraits, so 
very unlike in most respects as the generous and princely thief of Sher- 
wood, and the coarse, selfish, pirate of the West Indies, we cannot con- 
ceive. He forgets that one secret of success in book-making is to be 
unique. Now Robin Hood’s robberies were so many romances. He was 
none of your vulgar outlaws. Tradition makes him a nobleman in 
exile—under a cloud. He was loyal and liberal; we do not know that 
he ever took life, except when the deed would be justified by necessity 
and the laws of morals. He was, besides, the prince of good-fellows ; 
possessed of all the graces and arts of civilized life; loved poetry and 
soug; the dance, the festival; was cheerful and gay as powerful; and 
in his hardihood was undebased by any record of brutality. With Kidd 
the cave was otherwise. He seems to have been made out of the same 
eoarse materials, from which we have had such wretches as Black 
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Beard and Sir Henry Morgan. Sent to hunt up and destroy piracy, he 
himself became a pirate. We hear of nothing graceful, or brilliant, or 
indéed particularly striking, In his career. He seems to have had sim- 
ply a strong appetite for plunder, which he indulged in peril of the law. 
That he was sung in vulgar ballads by the rude crowders of his times, 
seems to be the only fact, in common, between his history and that of 
the famous outlaw of Sherwood Forest. Mr. Campbell gives us the old 
ballads in both histories; and, in that of Kidd, he seems to have hunted 
up all the official documents necessary to a full understanding of his 
ease. We have no doubt that his narrative is the most complete that 
has yet been given. Of Robin Hood we have a thousand histories, 
big and little, and do not see that our author has added any thing to 
the information which they have already furnished. The hundred bal- 
lads of the outlaw have been collected more than once into one body. 


The Planter, or Thirteen Years in the South. By a Northern Man. 
Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 1853. Who the northern man is by whom 
this volume is written, we do not know; but he writes like an honest 
man, with an evident purpose to speak the truth, and his testimony is 
in favour of the South. When he first visited the South, he was natu- 
rally prejudiced against the institution of slavery. He believed in the 
bad morals of the slaveholders. On board ship, in a voyage which we 
perfectly remember, he reports the subject as under discussion among 
the passengers; and, for the first time, he was led to understand that 
there were two sides to the picture—that truth, in this matter, as in most 
others, did not lie wholly on the surface. Thirteen years residence in 
the South taught him to see clearly, and he testifies to. the new lights 
which he received during that period of increasing years and experi- 
ence. The result is the book before us, which the Southron may read 
with satisfaction, and the Northron to his own profit, with due in- 
crease of wisdom and information. 


The Translators Revived ; a biographical memoir of the authors of 
the English version of the Holy Bible. By A. W. Macturz. New- 
York: Charles Scribner. 1853. A biography was due to the re- 
markable man to whom we owe the English version of the Bible. Put- 
ting aside the question of religion wholly, the debt that we owe them for 
this most perfect of models of the English language—this proof of its 
powers, varieties, graces, susceptibilities—constitutes a claim upon the 
British race which will last as long as time. Unfortunately, the materials 
for their lives are not copious. The work ought to have been taken in 
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hand an hundred years ago. The writer of the present volume has proba- 
bly done for it as much as can now be done by any body. He tells us that 
it has long been in preparation, and that his attention was drawn to the 
subject more than twenty years ago. It is curious to know that these 
translators—wonderful men as they undoubtedly were—had sunk so 
completely out of sight, in spite of the hourly use of their labours by 
so many millions, that it was with difficulty that he could identify the 
greater number of them, by any thing more than their bare surnames. 
Two of them—Fairclough and Saunders—still remain without any 
memorials which would enable us to judge of their learning, piety and 
endowments. 


Of Coleridge’s complete works, in the excellent edition of the Har- 
pers, we are now in possession of the six first volumes. The three last 
contain the Biographia Literaria, Shakspeare and the Dramatists, and 
Essays and Literary Remains. We are glad to see the rapidity with 
which the publishers send forth this edition, which combines neatness 
with cheapness, and is worthy of the author’s fame. 


Willis’s Summer Cruise in the Mediterranean, (Scribner,) is a plea- 
sant hash of those cold meats, out of which the author has already 
manufactured several dishes. We should hardly forgive the writer, 
who thus appeals to the memories of his reader, rather than his mind, 
were the present publication not essential to the complete and handsome 
edition of all the author’s works, which we owe to the present publishe . 


Linens Songs of the Seasons. (Redfield.) Linen sings home- 
spun. His songs of the seasons are scarcely seasonable at any period 
of the year. They are placidly common-place and laboriously sluggish- 
We do not blame him that such is the fact. It is his misfortune, not 
his fault. But we should be scarcely so indulgent to him who suffers 
himself to read. 


Chambers’ Life and Works of Burns, (Harper & Brothers,) leave us, 
perhaps, nothing more to ask from editors in respect to the great Scotch 
poet. It supplies his correspondence as well as poetry, and meets every 
requisition of the reader. The edition before us is in four neat volumes. 


Grotes Greece. The American edition of this admirable work, from 
the press of Harper & Brothers, has now been brought down to the 
tenth volume, keeping pace, we believe, with the progress of the publi- 
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cation in England. We need scarcely inform the intelligent reader that 
this work is necessary to his library. The present edition is neat, in 
clear type, and not unworthy of a place in it. 


Guizot’s Shakspeare and his Times, will probably afford us a sub- 
Ject for future discussion. The reader need not be told, meanwhile, that 
the French critic is no trifler, and has not presumptuously approached 
a task which very few Frenchmen could venture to undertake.. Of 
calm judicial temper, fine taste, large and various belles lettres reading 
and practice, Guizot will supply thought as well as provoke it. 


We have not hitherto stated that the Pictorial Field Book of the 
Revolution, (Harper & Brothers,) by Lossine, is completed, making 
two corpulent and highly interesting volumes; the pencil of the artist, 
illustrating, step by step, every locality of importance (and some no 
ways important,) upon which the narrator has thought fit to linger. So 
far as the Northern States are concerned, the work seems to have been 
thoroughly done. But, in future editions, we trust that the South 
shall have an equal space assigned it. The events of the Revolution 
distinguish many more fields in the latter than the former region. We 
perceive that Mr. Lossing, in treating of South-Carolina and Georgia, 
has confined himself chiefly to old authorities in history, not seeming to 
be aware of large and various contributions, in recent times, of original 
materials, to which the former historians could not procure access, or of 
which they knew nothing. Our own pages have been, from time to 
time, yielded to the revision of the history; supplying omissions, cor- 
recting inaccuracies, and showing conclusively that the histories have 
to be re-written entirely, if we would thoroughly possess ourselves of 
the truth. 


Prose Fiction. The contributions of our publishers, in the depart- 
ment of prose fiction, have recently accumulated largely on our table, 
and we are required, by reason of a lack of space, to dismiss them with 
very summary judgment from our hands. First in order, let us ac- 
knowledge, from the press of the Appletons, a very neat and well 
printed edition of the famous adyentures of “ Ex Incunrosa Hipareo 
Don Quote pe LA Mancua”—in plain English, Don Quixote, a book 
world-famous, and which lacks no praise of ours for commendation to 
our literary community. All that we need say in behalf of the present 
edition, which is in the original Spanish, is that it is printed with great 
care, ‘and edited skilfully, with notes and corrections by Don Eugenio 
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de Ochoa. It will prove a useful auxiliar to the studies of all those who 
desire to undertake the noble and sonorous language of Castile. .... 
The same publishers are giving us, in a series of neat pocket volumes, 
the various and lively satirical writings, tales, sketches and novels, of 
Mr. Thackeray, with whose progresses as a lecturer upon the British 
novelists, our people have been recently made gratefully familiar by 
the presence of the author himself among them. The volumes before 
us now, and last issued from the press, contain the novel of “ Barry 
Lyndon,” a harsh and savage portrait of humanity, such as Mr. Thack- 
eray but too much loves to indulge in, in which we are allowed to see 
but few of its more grateful and relieving features;—and, the “ Prize 
Novelists” and the “ Letters of Mr. Brown.” The first of these two 
volumes are carricature sketches of the most popular of the English nove- 
lists, exaggerating their defects and showing up their most prominent 
absurdities; a sort of labour of love in which Mr, Thackeray excels. 
The “ Letters of Brown” are so many quiet satires upon young men in 
society ; the effect of which should be wholesome in high degree. The 
genius of Mr. Thackeray, which is unquestionably very considerable, de- 
lights in exhibiting society in its most ridiculous attitudes. It were to 
be wished that he found less satisfaction in making it loathsome as well 
as ridiculous. We are not so satisfied of the propriety of provoking, in 
the minds of readers, a general disgust with humanity, or prompting a 
wholesale suspicion of its fraudulence, its folly, its vice and brutality, 
without giving it credit for some corresponding virtues, which may 
serve to render virtue still somewhat solicitous for its safety. His 
“ Henry Esmond” is a more human book in its design, and though 
more marked by defects of art than either of the preceding is certainly 
more genial. It is disfigured by certain affectations of simplicity, which 
are very unlike our author in general, and do not sit well upon him. 
... + Bulwer’s last fiction, “ My Novel”—(Harper & Brothers)——ex: 
hibits the more matured mind of the author ; a mind enriched by read- 
ing and experience, tuned by thought to symmetry, and wrought by a 
practiced art to elaborate conclusions. It is morally free from the vices 
of thought and manner which impaired the value, and made doubtful 
the morality of his earlier writings, and may be read with equal safety 
and pleasure by all classes. His characterization is throughout very 
happy, though we are inclined to suspect that the author wa: guilty of a 
momentary caprice, towards the close, in the portrait of Lord L’Es- 
trange..... “The Curse of Clifton,” (A. Hart,) is an American 
Romance, the scene laid in Virginia, from the pen of Mrs. Southworth, 
a writer who possesses many unquestionable powers, but who has great 
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need to tame her disposition to exaggerate monstrously the features 
which she attempts to delineate. She is content to do few things natu- 
rally, and we are made to sleep on surprises, to sup on horrors, and to 
sit down at the board with some of the most unmitigated social mon- 
sters. This story will find readers and will afford interest; but if the 
author desires to secure a permanent reputation, she must learn to sub- 
due her paces; to get back to nature; to reform her imagination ; to 
mitigate her rages; to put her passion into straight jackets for a season, 
and labour to live within the common laws of humanity. Let her but 
adopt Hamlet’s direction to the players, and not tear every thing to tat- 
ters, and she may yet rise to an honourable rank among living novelists. 
She has invention in high degree, enthusiasm, and considerable know- 
ledge of the sterner and wilder passions. ... . “ The Bleak [ouse” 
of Dickens, drags its slow length along, but as we receive the numbers 
so irregularly, we have ceased to read them. We note the use of some 
shocking expedients in the progress of the story, by which to get rid of 
troublesome members of the dramatic corps, and to awaken the horrors 
of the reader at the same time. The destruction of a sot by spontane- 
ous combustion, is made the subject of a horrible and grossly revolting 
picture, which answers no good purpose to paint; and we believe that 
men of science have long since come to the conclusion that spontaneous 
combustion, in the case of a human being, from the immoderate use of 
strong drink, is sheer absurdity. There is no valid authority for any 
of the instances on record. In all such cases, the probability is that the 
drunkard fell into the fire-place, and had not time or strength Jeft to 
escape the flames. .... “ Villette,” by the author of “Jane Eyre” 
and “Shirley,” scarcely rises to the standards of excellence which those 
books implied, as in the possession of the author. The story is one of 
Jess varied interest, and of less concentrative power. Not that it lacks 
in good characterization, good sketching, and in the exhibition of that 
masculine grasp of the subject, which particularly marked the mind of 
the author in her previous words. But the subject chosen is one of 
inferior susceptibilities. There is much excellent description in this 
story, and many scenes of lively and searching talent. But the hero- 
ine scarcely wins upon you, and the curious loves which she delineates 
between herself and the French Tutor, may be likened to those cf a 
rabbit and a sturdy tom cat. M. Emanuel, however, though a strange 
creature in his wooing, is a fellow of excellent nature, and is wonderfully 
well painted throughout. But his love is very wolfish and devouring. 

. “ Castle Avon” is by Mrs. Mansn, another well known and popular 
lady writer ; but it will scarcely help her reputation. This lady has of 
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late become rather tedious, and in the story before us, we are afraid 
that she will be found a little dull... .. “ Agatha’s Husband,” by 
the author of “ Olive,” is a much more interesting volume, full of va- 
riety and incident, of rapid action, and marked by the presence of very 
salient and well contrasted characters... . % Bianca, a Tale of Erin and 
Italy,” by Eowarp Marurty, labours under defects of style, taste, con- 
ception and general portraiture, like those of Mrs. Southworth, in the 
Curse of Clifton. The author has ability, but makes no proper use of 
it. His persons are usually found in hot water without showing us 
any good reason for getting there, and there is so little method in the 
madness of the dramatis persone, that we are half the time wondering 
how it is that no one thinks of a lunatic asylum—a lock up any how— 
for disposing of people, who are evidently not fit to be abroad. The 
latter half of the book, where the author gets into Italy, will be found 
most readable, and in some parts attractive and interesting ; but so long 
as he lingers in “Erin,” the lunar influence prevails... .. “ The 
Lion's Skin and the Lover Hunt,” by Cartes pp Bernarv. (Red- 
field.) Two lively stories, apparently translated from the French, They 
will beguile along the wayside. Both might be wrought into a dra- 
matic form, and would prove attractive on the stage. .... “ The 
Lofty and the Lowly, or Good in all, and none all good,” (Appletons,) 
two volumes, from the pen of Mrs. McIvrosun, a lady of the South, and 
decidedly among the ablest of the female writers. of the country. With- 
out proposing to reply to Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle Tom,” our author yet 
has that work in view, as we may infer from her title. She, too, wnder- 
takes to paint Southern life—plantation life—the life of the slave—the 
morals ,of the master 


and a very pleasant and instructive story does 
she make. Her progress is not coufixed to the South, but ranges from 
North to South—from South to North again—with a rather too great 
rapidity. She compares rather than contrasts the two regions, being of 
a mood too gentle to do any thing harshly, even by way of defence, 
But comparisons—we have good authority for it—are odorous matters, 
and we do not see that the war of the two sections is to be waged ex- 
actly in this manner. To the unprejudiced, who care to know the 
truth, these volumes, which faithfully report the South, will be highly 
valuable and instructive. To the indifferent reader, who seeks anuse- 
nent only, they will be not less agreeable. They are to be commended 
as pure, honest, christian, and pleasantly good. . . . . “‘ Daisy Burns,” 
(Appletons,) a pleasant story, will be sufllciently commended to the 
reader of fiction when known to be by Jutia Kavanacu, author of 
Nathalie, ete. . . . . The same thing may be said of “ Amabel,” a Fa- 
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mily History, by Exizanern Wormenry,’ (Putnam,) though a little 
more common sense might have been a wholesome infusion in the com- 
position of some of the characters, the heroine herself lacking occa- 
sionally in this respect... . . Zhe Dean's Daughter,” by Mrs. Gore, 
(Appletons,) is alsoa very readable novel; so, also, is “ Light and 
Shade, or the Young Artist,” (Appletons,) from the pen of ANNA 
Harrier Drury. “Lady Bird,” (Appletons,) by Lady Guorerana 
Futervon, is to the full as good as her “ Ellen Middleton—perhaps 
better—and will soon enlist and fix the attention of the reader. “ Home 
Scenes and Heart Studies,” by Gracn Acuitar, will be commended 
by that writer’s popularity ; but the collection, which consists mostly of 
short tales and sketches, is scarcely equal to it. This volume, with 
another in the press of A. Hart, comprising miscellanies, essays and 
other writings, will form a complete and uniform serics of the works of 
this young author. “ The Monarchist: an Historical Novel,” (A, 
Hart,) by J. B, Jonrs, is designed to illustrate certain periods of the 
American Revolution, of which it makes very frec use. Washington 
and the great captains of the time, American and British, flit rapidly 
across the scene. There we sce Gates, and Lee, and Conway, caballing 
for power ; Jefferson is shown at one moment penning prophecies of 
democracy, and in the next, flecing at race horse speed from the dra- 
goons of Tarleton. The scene changes from Virginia to Philadelphia 
and other places, according to the exigencies of war; and this skipping 
from place to place, and from person to person, is the chief disability 
of the work asa novel. The eye is not permitted to rest long enough 
on any of the parties to take much interest in any of them. As a story, 
in fact, the volume has little merit. Jt is because of its historical portraits 
-and reminiscences, that it will attract attention. The author, by the 
way, makes more free with these than he has properly the right to do, 
as an artist. Among other things, he brings Charles Edward, the pre- 
tender, to America, and while the Revolution is in progress ; in the vain 
hope to convert it to his purposes, assuming that sovereignty in the 
colonies, which was denicd him in the mother country. Our author 
contrives to bring about an interview between the royal adventurer and 
Washington, in which the former shows himself not merely the fool but 
the brute, and in a brutal state of drunkenness. Of course, he disap- 
pears from the scene as he came upon it, leaving a worse reputation 
behind him than be brought. There is much more matter of this sort, 
for which the history affords no authority, the introduction of which, 
however, would by no means be censurable, provided that the ends of 
art were served by its employment. But this does uut seem to be the 
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case. Charles Edward’s introduction is an excrescence; he promotes 
the cause of his author not a whit more than he does his own. “ The 
Monarchist” shows reading aud diligence on the part of the writer, who 
has scraped together a large body of interesting and curious revolu- 
tionary anecdote and illustration, It is chiefly through this that the 
book commends itself to the reader... .. “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
(Appletons,) is one of the cleverest of all these works of fiction. The 
author’s name is not given, but he appears to have written several works 
previously, and certainly he shows a practiced and able pen. His 
characterization is especially good. His discrimination is nice, and the 
morals of his various persons shows a keen and piercing insight. The 
tale is one of much interest, and particularly to be commended in a 
moral point of ‘view. It contains some fine examples of the faculty of 
self-delusion, so that one may play the dishonest man, yet really per- 
suade himself that he is doing the cause of virtue very decided ser- 
VICG, 20. Halle “The Rector of St. Bardolphs,” (Scribner,) by F. W. 
Suetron, A.M., is one of those volumes which should be commended 
to the special reading of all those fidgetty, meddling, pragmatical, 
conceited parish bores, male and female, who busy themselves in train- 
ing a priest out of his humanity, or, failing in this, who contrive to drive 
him out of the parish. It is the narrative evidently of a real experi- 
ence of this sort of treatment, from this sort of people. Of little value 
as a work of art, and of no great interest as a fiction, it is yet a whole- 
some, neat and carefully considered exposition of real life under certain 
conditions; the truthfulness of the descriptions being such as will make 
themselves instantly apparent to all who know any thing of that world 
of ignorant impertinence, a country parish, where the people have 
become so wise and good in their own conceit— 


«So austere in sense and virtue, 
That a single glance will hurt you ;’— 


that is, supposing that, like most other christians, you are simply an 
ordinary sinner. 


Patient Waiting no Loss, (Appletons,) is the title of a third of those 
pretty little moral stories for young people, which few persons know 
so well how to manufacture as Mrs. Nut, or, we should say, “Cousin 
Alice,” perhaps, if we would be understood by her favourite readers. 


The Pretty Plate. (Redfield.) Another child’s book for holiday 
purposes, full of pretty plates. 
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Lillen Linn. (Harper & Brothers.) One of the domestic and moral 
stories of Jacob Abbott, belonging to the series called Franconia sto- 
ries—illustrated with wood-cuts. 


Thackeray. Jeames’ Diary—broad farce and fun—a legend of the 
ithine—Rebecca and Rowena, a carricature—all characteristic of the 
author. 


Doctor Birch, by Tuackeray. (Appletons.) The letter press and 
the illustrations of this good humoured, boy’s book, are both from the 
hands of the author. Mr. Thackeray is an actor of all work. He seems 
unwilling to forego any of the departments of literature, and deals with 
equal excellence with snob and school-boy. 


One Year of Wedlock, is sufficiently equivocal, as a title, to make 
the happy and the wretched in wedlock, equally curious as to the con- 
tents of the book. It is not our cue to spare them the necessity of doing 
so, in order to the solution of their doubt. It may be well to say, that it 
proceeds from the pen of Emily Carlen, who is the great Swedish rival 
of Frederika Bremer, and by many in that country preferred before 
her. With less tact and good taste than Bremer, she has far more in- 
vention, and her novels, if less classical, are decidedly more attractive to 
the general reader. 


Pamphlets. Our collection of pamphlets, periodicals, tracts, trea- 
tises, orations and public addresses, increases at a rate which utterly 
precludes us from giving more than a single sentence of recognition— 
scarcely of comment—to them severally. We must here acknowledge 
the attentions of the Hon, Senator Butler, and of Messrs. Woodward, 
Colcock, Aiken and Orr, to whom we owe occasional public documents 
and speeches in Congress. Among these, is the pamphlet giving an 
account of the interesting ceremonies accompanying the inauguration of 
Mills’ Equestrian Statue of Andrew Jackson, with the address of 
Senator Douglas on the occasion. This performance is appropriate 
and unaffected ; in good style and manner, and highly creditable to the 
speaker. The work of Mr. Mills is reported to be without a rival in 
European art. This seems to be the universal testimony. We are 
glad of it. We remember Mr. Mills, as an obséure and humble citizen 
of Charleston, industriously working, modestly striving, and struggling 
with the usual difficulties in the way of merit, poverty and inapprecia- 
tion. We rejoice at his success, and commend him to a careful econo- 
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my of his newly won reputation. This can be done only by a life de- 
voted to his art; by severe study; by simple habits; by that humility 
which always fecls its own deficiences, and never ceases in the effort to 
repair them. It is, perhaps, in the poetry of his art that he must study 
most. The mechanism he seems to have arrived at..... The Ab- 
stract of the Seventh Census is a very valuable document, which we 
should like to condense to our limits, but we cannot do so now. .... 
The Speech of Hon. A. P. Butler on the Rail-Rood to the Pacific, is 
such as we should expect from our Senator, shrewd, searching, and 
highly conservative... . . Mr. Woodward's Speech on the Tariff is 
an able performance, vigorously maintaining our free trade doctrines, 
and showing the speaker to be a man of close study, in excellent pre- 
paration for public life, with large views of his subject, and as cireum- 
spect in his opinions as he is frank and easy in their expression, We 
confess equal surprise and regret that, in the prime of his years, with 
his mind fully matured for public life, Mr. Woodward has resolved upon 
quitting it. We part from him, in his official capacity, with real sor- 
row and reluctaece..... The Speech of Mr. Soule, of Louisiana, on 
Colonization in North-America, and on the Political condition of 
Cuba, is a performance, the topics and merits of which equally demand 
for it a respectful and careful examination, which we hope to find leisure 
to give it hereafter. We are afraid that Mr. Soule has taken his ground 
precipitately, on several points, and that he has suffered the chival- 
rous impulses to get the better of that prudent policy which the South 
owes to herself, especially at this juncture. We are of the opinion that 
a progress in the suggested directions, is not likely to be found an ad- 
vance ; and that our safe rule of acquisition, is the good old rule of the 
Anglo-Norman, which has enabled that race to secure always what it 
wins, viz: feel your way. Merely to go ahead, without being sure that 
you have just foothold, is to endanger all the enterprise... . . The 
Amazon, and the Atlantic Slopes of South America, from the pen of 
Lt. Maury, is a pamphlet of too much importance to be slighted. We 
have accordingly confided it to the hands of a well esteemed contribu- 
tor, from whom we hope to receive a full report hereafter... . . The 
Charter, plan of Organization, and Studies of the Johnson Female 
University, is an interesting exposé of all the facts in regard to this ex- 
cellent endowment. The details before us are too numerous for present : 
notice, and we shall confine our attention to a single feature in the plan 
of the University. This consists in the process of selling scholarships. 
The low price at which these are put should at once realize a magnificent 
patronage. Thus, a certificate for four years tuition, requires only 
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twenty-five dollars, twice that sum will give the patron ten years tui- 
tion, and one hundred dollars secures twenty-five years, or the educa- 
tidn of no less than six pupils four years each. We commend the 
plan to all those, wanting in means, to whom a good education is yet 
desirable for their daughters. .... The Official Proceedings of the 
Mississippi Valley, and North Missouri Rail-Roud Conventions, oc- 
cupy, with much instructive matter, a pamphlet of more than sixty 
pageso™ 2.9 The Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, for the year 1851, is a highly interesting memoir. There are 
several subjects referred to in this report, particularly that on the copy- 
right law, which afford occasion for discussion ; but we pass them by. 
In regard to the publication of memoirs, something also might be said. 
The Institution has been, perhaps, rather free in this matter, and we are 
inclined to think, in some cases, has failed to exercise a proper caution 
in respect to its publications. The report before us, gives an account 
of what has been done in this way during the past year... . . Report 
on Collegiate Education, made to the Trustees of the University of 
Alabama. The Rey. Dr. Manly, from whom this report emanates, is an 
authority justly beloved and venerated in the South, as well because 
of his virtues as his intellectual endowments. He has long held with 
distinction the office of President of the respectable University of Ala- 
bama. The report before us is the result of an investigation made into 
the condition of Collegiate education throughout the old States of the 
Union, with the view to the adoption of improvements. In this inauiry 
the facts educed are of great significance and variety. The important 
question before the writer of the pamphlet, was in the merits of the par- 
tial or voluntary system of Collegiate education. The result of the 
investigation on this point is to decide the President against it. For 
his views on this head, we must refer to the report itself, which contains 
much other matter of interest to the general subject of education, es- 
pecially in the South... .. Atalanta, or the blessed island of Poesy, 
is the title of a “ Pawl-Hpic, in three lustra ;” by 'T. I. Cutvers, M.D., 
a well known writer of verse in Georgia. From the same wyiter, we 
have “ Memoralia, or Phials of Amber, full of the tears of love.” 
These titles are nicely oriental, and carry us back to the days of Hafiz 
and Ferdusi. We shall keep these poems, with suadry others, in la- 
vender, until we can find space and leisure for properly showing them 
up to our readers... . . Friendship’s Offering, is further entitled “A 
collection of fragments from an authon’s portfolio. Who this author is, 
we cannot divine, but his brochure (small enough to disarm criticism,) 
is issued from the Charleston press. The verses are mostly devoted to 
18 
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the cause of temperance, and have been wedded to harmony and fame 
at cold-water celebrations. But our poet ought to know that no inspi- 
ration ever came from cold-water alone. He really cannot conceive 
how much his songs would gain in fire, grace and elevation by a little 
mingling of old Jamaica with his water. Not that we particularly in- 
sist upon the Jamaica, if his penchant is to Geneva, or the simple bald 
face of our mountaineers. Either will serve, no doubt, in the case of 
one who has hitherto kept himself in melancholy ignorance of all... . 
The Report of the Lunatic Asylum in the city of Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, for the current year, shows the inmates, since the 30th Sept., 
1851, to number 247; of these one was from Alabama and eleven from 
North-Carolina. The rest, we are to infer, were from within the pre- 
cincts of the State. Of the whole number 146 were males, 101 females. 
The Report before us is a sensible document, from the pen of John M. 
Galt, Superintendant and Physician, which gives some interesting state- 
ments in respect to insanity, and shows the institution to be useful and 
prosperous. .... An Essay on Asylums, for persons of unsound 
mind, from the pen of the same gentleman, deserves respectful conside- 
ration. Our space and time, however, will not suffer us to do more 
than acknowledge the publication. .... Political Essays: Such is 
the simple title of a pamphlet which reaches us from Virginia, without 
title page or name of author. It consists of Essays, neatly and thought- 
fully written, upon leading topics of the South. The annexation of 
Texas, the general acquisition of territory, the abolitionists ; these are the 
writers themes, which he calmly discusses, in a simple unpretending 
manner. We might dwell upon them here, but that the general sub- 
ject continually affords us the motive to. discussion in all the publica- 
tions of the day..... Statistics of American Rail-Roads, prepared 
by J. C.G. Kennepy, at the census office, has been sent us by Profes- 
sor De Bow. It was prepared at the instance of the French depart- 
ment of public works, and is one of those useful pamphlets which one 
does well to preserve. 


North and South.—Impressions of Northern society upon a South- 
erner, from the pen of A. A. Lirscoms, D.D., of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, is a searching social analysis, done with care, upon due reflection, 
and in the right mind and spirit. The purpose of the pamphlet is to 
counteract that insanity at the North which would destroy itself, in the 
malignant desire to destroy us. The writer is at home on the subject, 
and his treatment of it is judicious, 
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The History of the Protestant Episcopal Church on Edisto Island. 
By E.M. Seasroox. Charleston: Walker & James. 1853. This 
pamphlet shows research. It has evidently been a labour of love with 
the author, who has spared no pains or expense, in procuring the mate- 
rial, much of it in foreign archives, which was necessary to his purpose. 
He shows the first establishment of the Church in South-Carolina to 
have taken place in 1706. The act of establishment divided the pro- 
vince into ten parishes. Edisto came within the limits of St. Paul’s. 
The histories of this parish, in relation to all church matters, is ac- 
cordingly given, along with that of others, with which Edisto had 
connection for a time. To the student of our history, this will be found 
a valuable contribution to our materials. To the parish itself it is in- 
valuable. It is, in so many words, a series of family histories, in which 
each good christian of the island—and we take for granted that they 
all desire to be so, or become so, will find his ancestors duly put on re- 
cord. Here he will see what he has done and been; how bountifully 
he has given of his substance to the church ;—how devout were his 
prayers ;—how active his benevolence;—who were his pastors ;—how 
distinguished, how endowed. Mr. Seabrook has done a service to his 
parish, which it should remember with due acknowledgments. 


The Address of the Hon. Charles Gayarré, to the Graduates of the 
Centenary College at Jackson, La., is a slight but graceful performance. 
BAL TKS The Character and Career of Demosthenes, forms the subject 
of a discourse by Gro, FrepericK Houmas, before the Calliopean and 
Hermesian Societies of Emory College. Professor Holmes is deeply 
imbued with Greek History and Literature, and could not fail to make 
a sensible and thoughtful address on the career of Demosthenes. He 
writes with the glow of one in love with his subject, and shows that he 
does not love unwisely nor too well, and that he has good reason for the 
faith that is in him...... Masonic Addresses, by Abert Pixe. 
Mr. Pike has in turn played the part of poet and soldier, orator 
and lawyer, in the course of a moderately short career. He is profes- 
sionally a lawyer, practicing at Little Rock, Arkansas. He has long 
been known as one of the prettiest ballad writers of the West; he 
served as captain of cavalry in Mexico, and was at Buena Vista; he is 
known as an active politician as well as a successful lawyer, and the 
addresses before us show him to be very clever at prose declamation. 
His style and manner are too rotund and ornate; but these are merits 
with the popular Speaker in America...... The Address of the 
Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, delivered at the laying of the corner- 
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stone of the Savannah Medical Institute, is marked by the good taste, 
good sense, and qnict dignity, characteristic of the author. . . . Spirdis 
in the Church, is the title of a discourse, before the Unitarians, at 
Nashville, Tenn., by Cuartus M, Tace@arr; it is a good moral essay on 
the text from 2 Timothy, 1-7, “ God hath not given us the spirit of fear, 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” Not a tittle of which 
_can be said of the spirit rappers, whom, from the title of Mr. Taggart’s 
‘sermon, we fancied he was about to take in hand... .. The Sketch 
of the Life and Character of Bishop Gadsden, by the Rev. Cran- 
more WaALtace, was originally published in the Church Review, and 
was not spoken, though, for convenience, we class it among our orations 
and addresses. Bishop Gadsden was one of the purest Christians. Not 
merely in his ministry, and among his flock, but during his whole life, 
and among the community at large. He was a man of decided ability, 
though always unobtrusive in his exhibition of it; and through a 
long and useful life, he illustrated in the most edifying manner all the 
Christian virtues. The essay of Mr. Wallace is an unambitious and 
condensed narrative of his career, 


An Address, delivered before the Polytechnic and Calliopean Socie- 
ties of the Citadel Academy of Charleston, By Col. L. M. Kerrz, of 
Orangeburg, S. C., on Thursday, November 18, 1852. Charleston: 
Steam-Power Press of Walker & James. 1853. ‘This is an able ad- 
dress, and we think it will add to the reputation which Col. Keitt has 
deservedly acquired as a speaker and writer. It exhibits fancy, reading 
and thought, The questions he discusses are set forth in striking, for- 
cible, and often eloquent language. His ideas are well defined, and 
appear not to have been adopted hastily, or without sufficient reflection. 
This address is not, however, without serious defects, chiefly of style 
and manner. The author appears not unfrequently to go out of his 
way to search for a word, more for the sake of the sound than the sense, 
and sometimes of doubtful meaning, which while it may make the sen- 
tence jingle, often really obscures its import and weakens the force of 
the expression. The subject of the address itself is not sufficiently ob- 
vious, or adhered to closely enough, and there is throughout the whole, 
a want of cohesion and dependence of one part on another. We must 
restrain ourselves to a single extract. The thought is a striking one 
and forcibly put. 

“ No man has made an epoch. One mailed hand may seem to strike 
down a pyramid of errors, covered with the sanctity of centuries, but 
the popular current had fretted against its base, and ere it fell, had un- 
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dermined and loosened it. A single original genius, darting its vision 
far into the future, may seem of its own energy to rend the curtain that 
shrouds it, and tear from its embrace some startling truth, but the popu- 
lar mind had already drifted in that direction, and the public heart had 
travailed with that aspiration. The name of him, who, drifting down 
this current, clutched the coveted truth, or cast on the grateful shore the 
fruitful discovery, has floated down to you; but they who toiled, and 
travailed, and died on the stormy voyage, though with their eyes stea- 
dily fixed on the goal to which they were hurrying, have sunk into 
oblivion.” J. 


Periodicals.—An occasional acknowledgment of the merits of the 
periodicals we receive, is but a becoming courtesy to them, while it con- 
veys a certain amount of useful information to our readers, who are 
thus taught where to look for the means of instruction or amusement. 
The several British Reviews, (Scott's editions,) the North British, Hd- 
inburgh, Westminster and London Quarterly ;—the Revue des deux 
Mondes; (Bailliere,) with Blackwood’s Magazine ;—are the only Ame- 
rican reprints of entire periodicals from abroad. These are all of such 
various character, and general excellence, as render them necessary to 
every American who desires any knowledge of the European mind. 
They are almost the only media through which we are permitted to 
judge of its progresses and performances. In their ample pages we are 
taught not less the political than the literary and scientific workings of 
the civilized world abroad; and by a proper general familiarity with 
what they teach, we shall receive, no doubt, a certain impulse to the 
development of our own powers and resources. . . . Akin to these pub- 
lications, and drawn from the same sources, is a new publication, issued 
by J. H. Fitten, of Augusta, Georgia. “ The Southern Eclectic” is 
composed chiefly of selections from the best periodicals of Europe. It 
is got up in excellent style, at $3 per annum, and comprises eighty 
pages of closely printed matter, all of which appears to be selected with 
judgment, and with reference to the special wants of American readers. 
To those who wish only samples of the European periodicals, such a 
work is properly commended. .... The Illustrated Magazine of 
Art is published by Alexander Montgomery, of New-York, at twenty- 
five cents a number, and beautifully printed, with numerous engravings; 
it is decidedly the cheapest publication of the day. We are in the re- 
ception of the thid number only, of Vol. 1, and are thus ignorant of the 
programme of the editor. The literary contents are prepared or select- 
ed chiefly with regard to the engravings, The work commends itself 
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to the general reader as well as to the lover of the Arts. .... The 
North American Review comes to us in a new and improved dress, the 
sign, we trust, of still improving fortunes. ..... The Southern 
Literary Meesenger has also undergone a decided improvement in ex- 
ternals. In literary rank it holds its own under the judicious conduct 
of Mr. Thompson; is usually thoughtful, conservative and thorough 
in opinion, and in criticism, at once just and indulgent. The South has 
good reason to be proud of a periodical which has maintained itself so 
long, so honourably, and done such good service in the development of 
the Southern mind and the defence of its institutions. ..... De Bows 
Commercial Review exhibits monthly proofs of the ceaseless activity, 
the sleepless industry, and the penetrating research of its editor. We 
congratulate Mr. DeBow upon his recent official elevation as Chief of 
the Census Bureau at Washington, a post for which no one could be 
better fitted, and in which he will have enlarged opportunities for the 
acquisition of statistical data for his periodical. .... The Maga- 
zines of Harper and Putnam, which come to us, very irregularly, by the 
way, seem both to be enjoying the delights of the flood-tide, in their 
progress to prosperity, if not to immortality. In the former, Napoleon 
seems to be in a fair way of being sainted by Mr. Abbott. A black 
coat, and white cravat, are now all that seems essential to preparing 
him for a high niche in some christian temple. .... In Putnam’s 
we greatly regretted to see the article entitled “ Uncle Tomitudes,” 
disguising, as it appears to us to do, as bitter and malignant a spirit to- 
wards the South, as ever was displayed by Mrs. Stowe herself. As for 
the Bourbon who claims to be among us, we shake our skirts at the 
idea, Our better hope is in the extinction of the race altogether—at 
all events as subjects of interest or curiosity. ...3. G@raham’s Ma- 
gazine exhibits itself in a new aspect,'and seems disposed to strike in 
between Harper’s and Putnam’s periodicals,——to share their fortunes at 
least. Godey still modestly contents himself with making a purely 
“ Ladies’ Book,” aud knowing, as we do, that the ladies always pay 
their subscriptions promptly, we do not doubt that his is the wiser 
policy, sounding in the end with profit, ..... Brownson’s Quar- 
terly, as the emaffation of a single mind, and that one of rare audacity, 
and as rare ability, is one of the most extraordinary of our periodical 
exchanges. Mr. Brownson aims at a single object, the maintenance of 
the Catholic Church—and thus concentrating himself, he works with 
great power to hisend. ..... The Christian Examiner is of di- 
rectly opposXe creed to that of Mr. Brownson, and as the organ of Uni- 
tarianism, has kept its ground with eaual temperance and talent; isin _ 
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no ways combative; makes no effort at prosclytism; but seems fully 
satisfied that men’s minds should work freely, the truth being fairly put 
before them on every side. .... The Quarterly Review of the 
Methodist Church, South, comes to us also in a new and very neat dress, 
from the Richmond press. Its contents are various. The work is well 
conducted. .... The Western Journal and Civilian is published 
at St. Louis, Mo., and seems to occupy the relation to the West, which 
DeBow’s Review does to the South, and Hunt’s Magazine to the North. 
It is devoted, like these works, chiefly to the material prosperity of the 
country. .... Zhe Literary World js still without any rival in the 
plan of publication which has been adopted from the beginning. It 
supplies to the man of letters the passing event, the current publica- 
tion, the occasional anecdote, inquiry, suggestions, is provocative of dis- 
cussion, and affords the proper arena for it. It is still pleasantly miscel- 
laneous, and always full of an agreeable variety. 


Interary Intelligence of the South—We take pleasure in announcing 
that M. Tuomey, Professor of geology and mineralogy in the University 
of Alabama, well known to us by his excellent report on the geological 
and other resources of our State; and F. S. Holmes, professor of Ge- 
ology and Paleontology in the College of Charleston, have in prepa- 
ration a valuable volume on the Fossils of the Keawah, (Ashley,) on 
Paleontology of South Carolina. To aid them in this work they have 
also secured the assistance of Professor Agassiz, Professor Gibbes, and 
Dr. Leidy, all well known and highly distinguished as men of science. 
The natural resources of the region which they are thus pledged to de- 
velope, are confessedly very great. Enough is known of it to lead to 
large expectations of the result. The information thus possessed is 
“scattered through so many scientific journals of this and other coun 
tries,” that it is scarcely attainable by the student of geology, and needs 
the collection, accumulation, and condensation which such a publication 
promises. 

“Since the publication of the Report on the Geology of South-Caro- 
lina, which was issued without the figures of the Fossils which were to 
have accompanied it, a large number of interesting specimens have been 
colleéted by the subscribers from the rich and extensive deposits of this 
State ; and we now propose publishing full descriptions of these Fos- 
sils, illustrated by drawings on stone. The originals from which these 
drawings are made, have been presented to the Museum of Natural 
History of the College of Charleston, to be preserved as authentic spe- 
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cimens for reference, and will be numbered to correspond with the 
figures in the plates.” 

Twelve or fifteen quarto numbers, monthly, will comprise this mate- 
rial, to be illustrated by drawings on stone. The price, per number, 
will be two dollars, payable on delivery. 


Col. A. J. Pickett, of Alabama, the author of the interesting history 
of that State, already noticed at length in our pages, is engaged in the 
preparation of a work of considerable magnitude, embracing the history 
of the country from the Savannah to the Rio Grande. The better to 
prepare this work, he meditates an early journey to Europe, including 
the chief cities of Madrid, Rome and Paris. This labour furnishes the 
reason for the refusal of Col. Pickett to accept the nomination of the 
Democrats of Alabama, for the distinguished place of Executive of that 
State. 


Dr. Bennett Dowler, of New-Orleans, in an elaborate circular, pro- 
poses the establishment of a society, in that city, of Natural History 
for the South. He says: “Its transactions would very soon place it in 
active communication and exchange with scores, nay hundreds of learn- 
ed societies and scientific journalists whose works now never reach our 
city.. The works published by authors, and by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, by the Federal and State governments, and by Foreign govern- 
ments, illustrative of the Natural Sciences, would, doubtlessly, be cheer- 
fully donated to the society in due time, as is usual with societies. 

“As soon as such society shall prove to the world that it labors dis- 
interestedly in the cause of science, regardless of the financial, non paying 
principle—con amore—observing, comparing, describing, experiment- 
ing, verifying, and discovering in this vast field of the South, hitherto 
little cultivated, (especially in modern times) then the approval of the 
public will be at least merited. 

“We even need a Cabinet to illustrate the most fundamental of all 
sciences—Anthropology—the science of man—the different races— 
Caucasian, Asian, African, Ind'an—one or two thousand of their skulls 
—specimens of Louisiana minerals, fishes, reptiles, shells, mollusks, 
worms, insects, plants, minerals, rocks, timber, fossils, antiquities, imple- 
ments of stone, metal, arrow-heads, pottery, sculpture, &e. d&c., of races 
Jong extinct. An illustrious naturalist in our midst, lectures at night, 
and fishes by day ; and, by the latter process, it is said, he has already 
discovered, to his honour and our reproach, several new species. Ano- 
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ther naturalist has lately, Iam informed, sent a specimen of every Lou- 
siana fish and reptile to the Natural History Cabinet of his government, 
except one peculiar to the Southern section of the United States—one 
that most truly represents an anphibium, and, therefore, is of the most 
extraordinary interest in physiological anatomy, namely, the Siren, of 
which the late Dr. Harlan, of this city, enumerated three species: S. 
Lacertina, S. Siriata, S. Iniermedia ; the two latter described first by 
our countryman, Le Conte. 

“The incorporation of an Academy of Natural Sciences, the appoint- 
ment of officers and the selection of a room for weekly meetings, and 
for the reception of donations and specimens, such as shells, minerals, 
dried plants, &c.; also, antiquities, books, manuscripts, &c., should first 
claim attention. Every gift, whether of houses, lands, moneys, or spe- 
cimens, would be numbered, described, and recorded, so that in the 
event of the legal dissolution of the incorporation, the property should, 
by a provision to that effect, revert to the donors. or be sold for the be- 
nefit of the hospital, or some other charity of New-Orleans.”’ 


A Review of Spiritual Manifestations. By Cuartes Brecuer, 
pastor of Congregational Church, Newark, N. J. New-York: Putnam 
& Co. 1853. A farrago of pretensions, philosophy and of learned 
balderdash. Nay, not exactly learned, for what learning there is in this 
pamphlet is at second hand mostly, and would be scarcely creditable to 
the Alma Mater of a Polynesian. The negligence displayed with re- 
gard to quotations, and the use of the dead languages, is matter of sur- 
prise, under the circumstances, taking in view the position of the author, 
and the ambitious character of his performance. It appears almost im- 
possible to reconcile with anything like scholarship, the errors which 
have been permitted to appear everywhere in a performance so slender, 
and which seems to have been got up with so much painstaking. Some 
of these errors are of a sort which absolutely denies that we should at- 
tribute them to the inaccuracies of the press. They must arrest, at a 
glance, the most unpracticed eye. We need only refer, for example, to 
the repetition, three times in the same page, (41,) of the misaccentuation 
of a Greek word—an error of such a nature as to be obvious at once to 
the merest tyro. The Hebrew, in the hands of Mr. Beecher, does not 
fare better. But if the learning of this pamphlet is questionable, its 
stupidity, as a philosophical speculation is beyond all doubt. The au 
thor has striven to show himself profound, and only appears muddled. 
The ambition to mystify metaphysical subjects—in themselves naturally 
involved—by the employment of a phraseology which increases the 
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difficulty of the simple reader, is naturally in proof of pretension and 
incapacity. This proof is conclusively given by this pamphlet. We 
note that the author recognizes the phenomena of spiritual manifesta- 
tions fully, as claimed by the Fox and Geese parties, who thrive or mad- 
den upon the new development. He assumes these things to be proved. 
Now, so far as we have seen and can learn, there have been no proofs 
given by the modern soothsayers, which cannot be accounted for by 
very tolerable juggling. Assuming the phenomena, however, to be 
true, our author, parson like, immediately lugs in the Devil as the re 

sponsible party. Poor Satan becomes the scapegoat in the business, 
and Parson Beecher pops away at him, with his six-penny cannon ac- 
cordingly. This way of turning upon the devil,—whom we regard as 
a much ill-used person by those for whom he does so much—is in oppo- 
sition to all the rules of art. The interposition, at the last moment, of 
the Deus ex machina, betrays poverty of invention ;—a lack of skill 
which, if shown by Mr. Beecher in his parish, as in his publication, 
would prove him not to be worth (in backwood’s phrase) the salt to his 
hominy. The Devil, be assured, does not need spiritual manifestations 
for the prosperity of his trade in souls. Our passions serve him quite 
sufficiently. If he fancies otherwise, he is but a poor devil after all, and 
does not know his own business, and defeats his own object; since, it 
is clear, that by depriving men of their reason. he deprives them of 
their responsibility. Every blockhead, whose brains he throws into a 
state of bouleversment, so as to drive him into a madman, is a subject lost 
to him. Now, how long man or devil is content to pursue a losing bu- 
siness, is a matter of such ordinary computation that people, as well as 
parson, may safely sit down to the discussion of the balance sheet. 
When the devil looks at his, and reads that, in making a fool of Charles 
Beecher and a score like him, he has lost so many souls in a single 
season—all gone demented and no longer free agents—no longer in dam- 
nable condition—we are inclined to think that he will soon close the 
books of the spiritual manifestation concern—alwas supposing it, accord- 
ing to Beecher, to be a branch of his business and look out for other 
agents than the Foxes and the Fishes. Of course, we say nothing of 
the peril to Parson Beecher’s own soul in this relation ;-—though we 
might do so with some propriety, could we assume that there is any 
necessary connection between a man’s soul and his brains. We trust 
that, in the case of our pamphleteer, the latter do not properly show 
the condition of the power; for, though our author is not demented— 
that would secure him safety—his brains are in a state to confound any 
honest soul in all christendom; and we might hold bim in danger of 
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lunacy, did not that usually imply a too great vitality in the region— 
from which danger Mr. Beecher seems to us perfectly secure. We note 
that some of the journals apprehend that the pamphlet will promote 
the cause of infidelity. But this danger need alarm no good citizen. 
The book is of a sort to affect the concerns of neither God nor Devil. 
The illiterate will find it too dull for reading, and the capable too ridi- 
culously stupid. 


The Obligation of the Sabbath: A discussion between Rev. J. 
Newron Brown and Wm. B.Taytor. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 1853. 
The question is an old one, and we are of that class which believes that 
it does not concern the world much that it should be settled in our day. 
To the good man, all days are Sabbaths ; to the bad, the Sabbath need 
occur on none. ‘Topics of discussion, of a thousand times more value, 
press upon all communities and men, and there is this disadvantage in 
appropriating time and thought to one which is really profitless, though 
harmless, that it diverts the mind from its more important studies and 
duties. In respect to the volume before us, we are bound to say that 
the discussion is conducted with great good sense and spirit, and in 
tolerable good temper by the antagonists, one of whom, as we see, is a 
preacher, the other a lawyer. To those who are interested in the topic, 
and who delight in the apt argument and the prompt retort, the volume 
will afford gratification, 


The Grafted Bud ; a Memoir of Angelica Irene Hawes. By Mrs. 
A. H. Hawes. New York: Redfield. 1853. The touching tribute of 
a fond mother to the memory of a dear child, perishing prematurely 
{t will appeal to like experiences in the case of a thousand bereaved pa- 


rents. 


The New Rome ; or, the United States of the World. By Tuxo- 
pore Porscus and Cuarites Gorprp. New-York: Putnam & Co. 
1853. Avcollection of the wildest speculations, political, ethnographical, 
geographical, by a brace of German reformers, who kindly propose to 
open the eyes of the world to the imperfections of their present, and to 
the true lights and pathways of their future condition. They are evi- 
dently maddened with excess of wisdom; premature development has 
done them serious mischief; and they have travelled so rapidly to per- 
fectibility that the world is left immeasurably in the rear. That we 
shall ever overtake leaders who get so far the start in the march, is 
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quite impossible; and we propose, for the present, to camp where we 
are. 


Poe's Works, a new edition, in handsome style, comes to us from 
the press of Redfield. Of the general merits of Poe’s mind, curiously 
metaphysical and subtle, with something of the mathematical element, 
and much of the bizarre, there can be little question. His writings 
constitute a decided feature in our literature, and demand a prominent 
place in the American hbrary. 


An abridged edition of Layard’s Discoveries (second edition) among 
the Ruins of Nineveh, Babylon, &c., has been issued from the press of 
Putnam. The style is neat and cheap, and is well designed for the 
popular library and use. 


Herbert's Marmaduke Wyvil, an historical romance of 1651—a sto- 
ry which has already gone through numerous common editions—is pro- 
moted, in the one before us, from the press of Redfield, to the rank of a 
good book for the library and boudoir. It is, perhaps, one of the ablest 
and most attractive of all the historical legends of the author. 


Robert and Harold ; or the Young Marooners. Charleston: Cour- 
tenay. 1853. We didnot receive this little work when first published, 
and were somewhat surprised at the neglect. When submitted to us 
in manuscript. we were struck with its great spirit, the life and anima- 
tion of the story, the striking character of its incidents, and the happy 
style and manner of the author. We predicted its success with confi- 
dence, and have seen our predictions completely realized. The book 
will continue to make its way. A more charming book for boys and 
girls just beginning to feel the yearning for romance, the active and the 
picturesque, can hardly be imagined. We trust that our author will 
follow it up by a score of volumes of the same class. 


Herbert's American Game, in its seasons. My. Herbert is one of the 
most persevering of our sportsmen. He finishes a book illustrative of 
chivalry and the middle ages, and sets off on a fishing or forest excur- 
sion to Canada or the lakes. He is at home in both provinces, wood and 
water. With elk, buffalo, brown deer and trout, he has a thorough ac- 
quaintance. He knows how to shoot or hook them with equal ease, 
and his address is equally great in preparing them for the table. His 
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book provides the proper rules for taking them and dressing them for 
dinner. We wish we could secure some good correspondent for dis- 
cussing the merits of such volumes as the one before us. William EI- 
liott could do it, if he would. But he is so perversely a loiterer that we 
give him up. We have no hope of his reform in ourday. Yet, what 
a pity! Such articles as he could write,:such volumes as he could 
make, touching the sports and the game of the South, it is melancholy 
to lose. Will he not listen to counsel? Will he not amend, and turn 
from his unperforming ways in season. Here is the book of Herbert, 
out of which he could frame an article which would make the mouth of 
the gourmand to water, and would raise the sportsman to the dignity 
of a philosopher, after the fashion of Isaac Walton. 


The British Invasion of North-Carolina, in 1776, a Lecture de- 
livered before the Historical Society of the University of North-Carolina. 
By Hon. Davin L. Swary. 1852. This is an interesting contribution 
to the historical materials of the South, and exhibits equal industry and 
discrimination on the part of the author, who has had access to sources 
of information not previously in the possession of the general reader. 
Our space will not suffer us to pursue, in detail, the progress which 
our author has made through his documents. An introductory section, 
devoted to the first outbreak of the revolution, is made, with propriety, 
the first step to a review of the British invasion of North-Carolina in 
1780—1. The repulse of the British fleet at Fort Moultrie, in 1776, 
kept them away from the South till 1779. In possession of Georgia, 
they overran South-Carolina, and then penetrated the Old North State. 
From this period till the flight of Cornwallis to Virginia, our lecturer 
traces their progress, with a faithful, careful and scrutinizing pen. His 
pamphlet is well worthy of perusal, and deserves especially to be bound 
up with others of its class, and honoured by a place in the library. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray, edited, with a Memoir. By 
Henry Reep, Professor of English Literature in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird. 1853. he editorship 
of Prof. Reed is executed with taste, good sense and excellent discretion, 
and renders this edition of the works of Gray, the most complete that 
‘has ever been published in America; and we doubt if it be not superior 
to most, if not all of the English editions. The posthumous and Latin 
poems are all preserved, and great care has been taken to render them 
perfectly correct. The notes are ample and judicious. The memoir is 
full and gracefully written. For this most pure and delicate of the 
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English poets, the style of publication, in the volume before us, is quite 
appropriate. Clear large type, fine paper, and a neat style in general, 
secure for it a ready place in any library. 


Scientific Publications. We owe to the press of Henry C. Baird, 
of Philadelphia, successor to E. L. Carey, a series of very useful hand- 
books of science, almost the only publications of their kind which can 
be found in the country. These are, generally, from the pens of able 
practical workers in the several departments which their volumes are 
designed to teach and illustrate. We can do no more than give the ti- 
tles of such as have been received during the present quarter of the 
year. 

1. The Locomotive Engine, including a description of its structure, 
rules for estimating its capabilities, and practical observations on its 
construction and management. By Zeran Corsurn. A new edition. 

2. The Complete Practical Distiller, &e., giving instructions in the 
art of distillation and rectification, &c. By M. Larayerre Byrn, M.D., 
with numerous engravings. 

3. Examinations of Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, &c., as to their 
purity and adulterations. By C. H. Prerce, M.D. 

4, The Dyer’s Instructer: comprising practical instructions in the 
art of dying silk, cotton, wool and worsted and woollen goods, &c., 
containing nearly 800 receipts, &e. By Davin Sirn. 

5. Perfumery: its manufacture and use, with instructions in every 
branch of the art, and recipes for all the fashionable preparations, &ec. 
By Campsett Morrirr. Second edition, revised and improved. 

These titles speak as emphatically for the several publications as 
could any words of ours, 


The Evening Book of Mrs. Kirkuanp comes to us in a new edition, 
a proof its deserts. We spoke favourably of this collection of fireside 
essays in a previous notice, and it needs not that we recur to it again, 
except to say that the present edition is in a cheaper form than the 
preceding, and more accessible, accordingly, to the public. 


“ Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, with Notes and an Intro- 
duction. By R. D. C, Rossrys, Professor of Languages in Middlebury 
College. New-York: D, Appleton & Co. 1853.” This is one of the 
publisher's very good series of school-books. The notes appear to be 
judicious and well prepared, and we suppose that it will serve the pur- 
pose of teachers who wish a good and cheap edition of the Memorabi- 
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lia for their classes. The typographical execution is excellent, and the 
Indices are a valuable addition to the general worth of the book. The 
editor’s introduction, containing the Life of Socrates, would have been 
advantageously replaced by Dr. Wigger’s “ Life of Socrates,” and by 
Schleiermacher’s well-known treatise on “The Worth of Socrates as a 
Philosopher.” Kiihner’s “ Prolegomena” to his edition of the Memo- 
rabilia, might also have been given. ‘here is already a very good 
American edition of the Memorabilia containing these pieces. There 
appears to us to be no call for a multiplication of different editions of 
the same book, which has been sufficiently well edited for school pur- 
poses already, and upon which no new light is reflected by labours 
which merely go again and again over the beaten track. It is a waste 
of labour. If a Professor is moved to edit, and has no essentially new 
material to impart, upon a book already well-edited, why does he not 
apply himself to something which will really be an addition to our 
stock of American editions of classical works? Such variety would 
afford teachers a wider field for selection, and would induce the adop- 
tion of a more varied course of reading for their classes. A teacher 
may wish to read particular works with his classes, which he cannot do 
for want of suitable and accessible editions. The books would create 
the demand for them. How many plays of Aristophanes—how many 
dialogues of Plato—how many orations, &c., have not yet been edited 
by American scholars in a manner to make them available for schools 
and colleges. While we regret that Mr. Robbins’ excellent scholarship 
was not applied to supplying some of these desiderata, rather than to 
another edition of the Memorabilia, we suppose the justification is to 
be found, in the desire of the respectable publishers to issue a uniform 
series of the ordinary text books from their own press, irrespective of 
what may have been done by other American houses. 


Downing’s Rural Essays. (Putnam & Co.) This beautiful vo- 
lume comprises the literary remains of the accomplished author, 
whom we have so well known by his writings on Horticulfure, Land- 
scape Gardening, &e. Mr. Downing was one of the unfortunate victims 
in the catastrophe on the North River, last year, in which the Henry 
Clay steamer was destroyed. The volume before us contains a memoir 
of the author by George Wm. Curtis, who edits the collection with good 
taste and ability. It constitutes an agreeable miscellany, full of domes- 
tic hints and histories; is a book for farm and plantation especially ; 
containing a large body of information, in respect to horticulture, land- 
scape gardening, rural architecture, &c. The publishers have sent it 
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forth in a style highly creditable; in a large type, on fine paper, and 
with numerous illustrations, including a portrait of the author. 


Layard’s Discoveries in Nineveh and Babylon, lately published in 
fine style by Putnam, is now put before us, in similarly fine style, by 
Harper & Brothers. It is clear that these excellent publishers are in 
the mood, as the dog-days approach, to jostle in the highways. We do 
not know that we ought to complain of this pugnacity, since, on such 
occasions, the public usually gains by the collision. It is one of the ad- 
vantages resulting from our lack of laws, on the subject of international 
copyright, that the pugnacious parties are perhaps justified in occa- 
sionally forgetting their Christian temper. 


Review of Riley's Translation of the Comedies of Plautus. By 
Grorce M. Lane, Professor in Harvard College. Andover: 1853. 
The first thing which occurred to us upon perusing this pamphlet, was 
the congratulation due to the venerable and illustrious University of 
Harvard for its possession of a Professor who so ably represents the 
highest standard of classical criticism and scholarship. The next thing 
which suggested itself, was the damaging effect upon all trust in Mr. 
Bohn’s Library of Translations, which might be naturally expected 
from such carelessness as is evinced in his adopting the work of a tyro, 
who shows himself not only culpably unacquainted with the present 
state of classical philology,—not only superciliously indifferent to the 
conscientious duties of a translator,—but even actually ignorant of the 
real name of the author whom he presumes to translate. Our limits 
prevent the notice of this pamphlet, which its sterling merits deserve ; 
and we are compelled to confine ourselves to the brief remark, that we 
feel greatly indebted to Mr. Lane for his masterly exposure of such a 
catch-penny as Riley’s book, and that we honour, with sincere admira- 
tion, the excellent spirit, the acute and discriminating criticism, the 
searching judgment, the accomplished scholarship and learning, and the 
true thoroughness and comprehensiveness of acquisition, which charae- 
terize this valuable pamphlet. 


